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CHAPTER L 

Descriptimi of -Dowling Lodge and it« ApprntenaiBeet.— Of ita Muter.*** 
Of its MistresB.— »And all the Matters and Miaftee BowUng.— A iatiya 
Din]ier-jparty.^-A hot Drawi^-rooi% aad ifac way to escape irom iL 

No traveller can ride or driFe withki sight of Dowling Lodge 
without being tempted to inquire, '< Whose house is that ?'* 

it forms, indeed, a very striking object on the right of the 
London road, as the hill rises gradually, and overlooks the 
town of Ashleigb, one of the bu«est in Lancashire, to the 
left ; for, although the trees about the mansion are not yet ojT 
suficient growth to make it picturesque, its lofty portico, welt- 
proponioned wings, and commanding site, render it an ornak 
isent to the neighbourhood for miles around. 

Those who are admiued to a nearer view of the house (an^ 
ibr the convenience of the public, every Wednesday is set aparl 
/or its being shown) will find still more to admire than such as 
Bee it only from a distance. It has its park and its pinery ; 
conservatories, which cause the mercury in the thermometer^ 
lyhen paraded through them, to run up to the cocoa- ripening heal 
of the tropics, and icehouses that would bring it down again to 
Uie temperature of Bhering's Straits. It has three drawing- 
rooms, two dining-rooms, a great library, all full of new books ; 
as many bedrooms, dressing-rooms, and boudoirs as a greal 
man^s house ought to have, and a study besides — Sir Mat- 
thew Do wling's own private sttidy . Thi« <\e\\^x(\9\\\v\^ tl^^xV 
meat is smaU^ not more tbaa twelve Ceei fi^jjx^^ ; Wx t^siOc^l 
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•an be more agreeable and convenient. It opens by one door 
from the great hall of entrance, and by another communicates 
through a Ions atone passage with the offices of the mansion ; 
enabling the knight to receive, without interruption, not only 
his overlookers (Sir Matthew being the proprietor of many 
cotton-roills), bnt his coachman, gardener, bailiff, and whom- 
ever else he might wish to transact business with. 

Of the fitting up of this princely mansion, it is only necessary 
to say, that it is done in a spirit of emulative imitation, which 
renders it fully equal, in this respect, to the most finished pri- 
vate dwellings in Europe. The furniture is uniformly rich 
throughout : the picture-frames in the best style of art ; Saxony 
carpets in the drawing-rooms, Turkey ditto in the dining-rooms, 
Brussels in the bedrooms, and, indeed, not a single inch of Elid- 
derminster anywhere except in the garrets. 

I will not attempt to state the amount of Sir Matthew Dow- 
ling^s wealth ; Cocker himself would have found it a laborious 
task to make the calculation ; and it is sufficient for the grati- 
fication of all reasonable curiosity to say, that throughout the 
whole line of that Golconda country, which, being the busiest 
of the manufacturing districts, is probably the richest in the 
world, there was not any one who could vie in wealth with him. 
In a word, he shone amid his rich neighbours like a golden 
sun surrounded by silver moons. 

But Sir Matthew was a superior man in all his ways. He 
was six feet two inches in height, and stout in proportion, with 
hands and feet that might have sufficed a giant. His intellect- 
lial gifls were also of no ordinary character. He liked wetl 
enough, perhaps, to stand pre-eminent in the commercial esti- 
mation of his neighbours ; but so enlightened was his spirit, 
that he liked better still to shine before their eyes as a man of 
taste, a literary and accomplished gentleman, a speaker of 
modern languages, a critical French scholar, a playful votary 
of the muses himself, and a universal Maecenas to all who 
wielded a pen in their service. But, beyond all else. Sir Mat- 
thew valued himself upon his reputation for the lighter graces 
of wit and gallantry : he sought to make himself into something 
of a delightful mixture between Killigrew and the Count de 
Grammont ; and there was no receptacle of wit, from Joe Mil- 
ler downward, no gallant memoirs in an intelligent tongue, that 
he did not study with assiduity and perseverance of the highest 
order. 

He was often heard to declare that he loved nothing so well 
MS. ibe promotion of mirth and light-heanedness among his fel- 
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low-creatures ; but tragedy and comedy often walk through 
the world hand in hand together, and their alliance may be 
traced without difficulty in the career of Sir Matthew Dowling. 

The wife of this prosperous gentleman had also many aq- 
jnirable qualities. She was not one of the idle gossipers who 
delight in chattering about their own concerns to everyone 
who will listen ; she despised such weakness, and had never 
been heard to hint at her own parentage or early history tp 
any one ; rightly considering that, wiien such matters are un- 
ceasingly disQussed, they may be exceedingly likely to pre* 
vent people's minding their own business, while devoting ad 
undue share of attention to that of others. 

Nevertheless, with nice and laudable discrimination, sh^s 
took care that her neighbours should be well acquainted wit|i 
all such facts respecting her as it concerned them to know. 
There was hardly an individual wiihin ten miles who was not 
liware that Lady Dowling kept two carriages, six horses, oq^ 
coachman, one postillion, five gardeners, two grooms, thref 
footmen, one butler, and a page ; not to mention two nurses, 
four nursery-maids, and more ladies^-maids, housemaids, co6)fr 
maids, kitchen^naids, laundry-maids, still-room maids, dairy- 
gmaids, and the like^, than any othei" lady in the county. Nei^ 
ther could any be ignorant that, except in the article of jewels^ 
Jiier wardrobe mighjt vie with that of any duchess in the laudc 
and all might see, moreover, that she was comely still, botb 
jn form and feature. Bhe conversed with great ability on alj 
subjects connected with fashionable life ; and, though soQif 
few carping critics thought that she was too apt to diversify 
the monotony of the English language by indulging in somf 
liemarkabla variations from its ordiaary law^, nobody,, or 
/scarcely anybody, attempted to deny that she was, on thj^ 
whole, a very charming woman. Such was the testimony of 
her general acquamtance ; those who knew her better were 
aware that her moral <)ualities outshone, as they always ought 
to do, all her external graces. She was a faithful and ez^ 
ceedingly fond wife, and doted upon all her children ; no wom- 
an could more heartily detest every species of light flirting; 
airs in females, and, being deeply sensible of the dangerous 
attractions of youth and beauty in her own sex, she studiously 
avoided bringing those of her family who might suffer thereb]|f 
from coming in contact with anything of the kind ; so that the 
female portion of her establishment consisted of the ugliest 
set of neat and carefully-dressed middle-a^<^d\iiOTSk&tk>^>\vi^^ 
were found assembled together. 

A 2 
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Tlie knight and his excellent lady were blessed with a reiy 
numerous progeny, certainly not less than eighteen or twenty ; 
but, as they were rarely all at home together, it was at no 
time easy to count them. 

Augustus, the eldest of the family, was a prodigiously fine 
young man, just returned from college. He had not, indeed^ 
thought it necessary to take a degree, nor did Sir Matthew or 
her ladyship particularly wish it ; both of them being of opin- 
ion that little distinction could be gained by the assumption of 
a title which was never used in society, and to which he con* 
ceived every Englishman to be eligible who could just read 
and write a little. But as, on all points that concerned the in- 
terest of his eldest son. Sir Matthew was too deeply interested 
to run any risk of blundering, he did not give his consent for 
the return of Augustus, without his having gone through this 
idle academic ceremony, till he had paid a visit to the rector 
of his parish, to elicit from him some information on the sab* 
ject. 

«• May I ask, sir,** said Sir Matthew, abruptly, " what de- 
gree you took at the University V* 

Mr. Hetherington was a new incumbent, and might, perhaps, 
have been a little afiVonted at a question which, by the blunt 
manner of it, seemed almost to insinuate a doubt whether he 
had taken any degree at all ; but, though a good man, and an 
excellent clergyman to boot, he had a strong taste for humour» 
and had already discovered that his neighbour at the great 
house was rich in more ways than one. It was, therefore, with 
the utmost civility that he answered, ** My degree, Sir Mat- 
thew, was that of Master of Arts." 

" And pray, sir, does it give you any title by which you 
0an be distinguished as in any way a superior sort of person 
in society f 

*' 1 am afraid not, Sir Matthew,** was the reply. 

** I thank you, sir, for your sincerity,*' rejoined the knight. 
<' It was important that I should ascertain the truth on this 
point. You are, then, never addressed in company as Mr. 
Master of Arts, or anything of that kind f* 

** I have never yet. Sir Matthew, met with any one of suffi- 
cient politeness ta do me that honour,*^ replied Mr. Hethering- 
ton, gravely. 

"And I suppose you have lived in respectable society !** 

••Very decent society ; very decent, Sir Matthew,** replied 
Hetherington, whose mother was the daughter of a distinguish- 
ed noblemaa. 
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** Good morning, sir ; I shall be happy to see you at Dowling 
Lodge ; that is to say, sir, if your gown does not lead you to 
object to elegant amusements. I love science, Mr. Uethering- 
ton, and am, indeed, devoted to everything intellectual ; but, not- 
withstanding this, I am a worshipper at the shrine of grace and 
wit, and could not exist among people who did not relish the 
lighter embellishments of society." 

*'' I shall be happy. Sir Matthew, to share in your gayer 
hours, provided I am fortunate enough to find that you have 
no objection to profit by my graver ones," replied the clergy- 
man. 

Sir Matthew returned from this visit very well pleased with 
the^ew rector. Mr. Augustus was immediately comforted by 
a letter, informing him that he might call in his accounts, and 
prepare to leave the University as soon as he pleased ; and, 
within ten days after receiving it, the amiable young man was 
restored to the bosom of his family. 

Next to this prima^ hope of the Dowling race came three 
young ladies, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one ; 
the two eldest of them being as like as two peas, and the third 
like nothing on earth but herself. Then followed several young 
gentlemen, who were placed at difierent fashionable schools ; 
for Sir Matthew, who was a man of very enlarged mind, de- 
clared it to be his opinion and his principle, that the patronage 
of such a fortune as his should be extended as widely as pos- 
sible. After these young gentlemen came, one after the other, 
with the interval of about eleven months between them, ever 
so many little girls, who, for the present, were all educated at 
home, having a particularly clever French governess. All the 
rest were nice little children of different degrees of babyhood ; 
the dear little girls being remarkable for their long platted hair, 
short frocks, and furbelowed trousers, and the dear little boys for 
the manly bustle with which they wore their Scotch bonnets and 
platded tunics, which, considering that neither Sir Matthew nor 
his lady had ever been in Scotland in their lives, showed great 
enlargement of national feeling. Altogether, it was considered 
to be the finest family ever seen. 

It happened upon a broiling day about the middle of July,^ 
during one of the hottest summers England had ever known, 
that Sir Matthew and Lady Dowling *^ entertained a party of 
distinguished fashionables*' at dinner. 

It may have been remarked, by those who study aucK vsiV 
jects, that there is a difiference between a dinweto^^tV} ^^«cl^x 
tnch a graad mansioa as (hat of Sir MatiheN? l>o^\\u^^^tA^^KSL% 
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on the claret-jng ; but the gayely of the parly had been effect- 
ually checked, and it was not lung before the second richest 
man in company (Sir Matthew, of course, being the first) said, 
** 1 do think and believe, Sir Matthew, that my lady's coffee 
would do more to cool us than your wine." The opinion was 
not opposed, and, much earlier than usual, the gentlemeii rose 
and followed the ladies. 

But this movement did not appear greatly to increase the 
enjoyment of either party. It was near nine o^ck>ck, but the 
heat continued to be most oppressive, and the company being 
for the most part massive in all ways, their union produced 
more additional caloric than gayety. The whole process seeoft- 
ed to have the power of turning the hours into molten lead as 
they passed, a portion of which appeared to drop and weigh 
heavily on each individual head, in vain Sir Matthew made 
the circle of the company, pausing in front either of the richest 
or handsomest ladies, as duty or inclinatkn preponderated:;, 
in vain he uttered bis newest pttos and freshe^i bon^mots ; not 
one of them had strength to laugh, beyond a Utile ieeble ^ h^ 
he !" and even that was evidently a painful effort. 

Things weie in this state when Lady Clarissa Shrtmpton 

^suddenly arose from the silken ooach amid whose pillow^ she 

Vfms imbedded, and, without explaining her intentions to my Lady 

Dowling or any one else, darted through the open Freneh wiJih 

dow and out upon the well-shaven lawn. 

Had it been possible that any one in the room could have 
lieen ignorant of the rank of Lady Clarissa, he must from that 
moment have felt an innate conviction that she was somebody ; 
for nobody that was not somebody could have ventured upon 
so daring an escapade from such a solemn presence-chamber. 
The effect it produced was electric Sir Matthew darted 
across the room with the eagerness of a man of gallantry and 
gayety. He piqued himself upon being, of all the great men it 
the neighbourhood, the one upon whom Lady Clarissa bestow- 
ed the most attention. His estimate of the outward advanta- 
ges of his extensive person was indeed not a low one ; and, de- 
spite all his lady could do to crush such an odious idea, he was 
conscious he was devoted to the fair sex, and flattered himself 
that the fair sex was not ungrateful. In fact, his general man- 
ner to ladies had a good deal of what in female slang is called 
swaining; but to Lady Clarissa it was certainly something more. 
Had she been simply Miss Shrimpton, it is probable that, not- 
withstanding her great mental advantages, she would never 
JIure beea exposed to the danger of thin fascinating distinction* 
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fbr she was nearly forty years old, had a sharp nose* and waa 
deplorably ihin. But Sir Msiuhew was not a man to be insen* 
sible to the charm of gelling talked of in the neighbourhood 
about his devotion to Lady Clarissa Anybody, even had she 
been a skeleton with a Grorgon^s head. There was, however, 
independently of her bewitching tiile, a charm in her conversa-^ 
tioR and character to which the knight was peculiarly sensible* 
Her ladyship was eelebrated for herdevotiou both to literature 
and art ; and she permitted all the world to know, for indeed 
she never ceased to repeat it^ that talent of every kind was ta 
her an object of idolatr}'. Now Sir Matthew knew that he 
was full of talent — poetical talent, pictorial talent, epigrammat- 
ic talent, every kind of talent — and it was certainly delightful 
to be appreciated by such a superior creature as Lady Clarissa. 
So strongly, indeed, did this intellectual sympathy between them 
occasionaUy nrnnifest itself, that not even the sharp elbows am} 
red-tipped nose of the noble lady — who, to borrow the phrase 
ef an inimitable describer, was in every sense *^prit€r^blue-per* 
^<"-— could render Lady DowHng quite easy respecting the 
nature of the friendship. Nor was it without something like a 
pang that she marked the sudden alacrily of movement with 
which Sir Ma^hew now strode across the floor to accompany 
Lady Clarissa in the extraordinary ^olio which led her, in 
white satin shoes and a gauze dress,, to exchange the drawin|^ 
room fbr the garden at nine o^clock in the evening. 

But upon this occasion, as upon many others, Lady Dowling 
found consolation in the well-known fact, that Lady Clarissa 
rarefy moved a step without being obsequiously attended by 
her humble companton^ Miss Mpgg. This young lady had 
been selected to fill her present enviable situation principally 
from her appearance, though she was indeed by no means void 
of many other qualifications admirably suited to it. But in ap- 
pearance she was a striking contrast to her tall and slender 
patroness ; and, notwithstanding Lady Clarissa's mental supe- 
riority, she was not insensible to the advantage of having a foil 
that should set off the charQi9 i^9 v^hich she particularly pri- 
ded herself. Lady Clarissa had a thin, narrow foot, and an 
ancle that resembled notlilng so much as the leg of a robin- 
red-breast ; the person of Miss Mogg was supported on shafts 
that told her Saxon origin, and feet that need not have shrunk 
frQni sustaining an ox. Lady Clarissa's slender waist might 
have been ejopircled by a ring of six inohes diameter; acestu$ 
of nearly double the span had often gone nigh VO awSo^^v^ \v«( 

l^mj^ comprntm. Th^ tkKua^, qI JLady Clariaasi W^ xtf^v oi^^ 
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all the flexile length of thd swan's, but might even be said to 
resemble that of the stork in its proportions : while the head 
of Miss Mogg was separated from her shoulders by an interval 
80 trifling as hardly to be perceptible at all. The hair of her 
ladyship, though not very abundant, was as black as ink, and 
its straight nature enabled her to lay it in classic bands upon 
her forehead, furnishing a graceful foundation for the wreath of 
oak-leaves with which, injudicious imitation of Domenichino's 
exquisite head of Sappho, she usually adorned herself when ia 
lull dress : while Miss Mogg, on the contrary, had a bushy 
abundance of flaxen curls, which gave a round, fussy sort of 
contour to her face, that could not fail of setting ofl* to advan- 
tage the severer outline of the noble lady ; and, in a word, the 
contrast was altogether perfect. 

To the great satisfaction of Lady Dowling, this round little 
personage rose, as usual, when her principal rose, and wad- 
dled to the window after her. Many people are apt to over* 
look and forget companions, and the poor toady is as much 
used to be trod upon as the despised reptile whose name she 
bears. But if the world in general be found guilty of this 
scorn towards what is too lowly to turn and scorn again^ more 
especially was our knight liable to the weakness. 

As he now hastened to offer bis hand to Lady Clarissa in 
order to assist her in stepping over the window-sill, he very 
nearly overturned Miss Mogg as he passed her ; but, heeding 
neither the resistance her plqmp person oflered to his passing 
elbow, nor yet the timid << Oh !*' which spoke her alarm, he 
hurried onward, and, manfully seizing the liand whose touch 
was honour, walked out side by side with the titled lady upon 
the lawn* 



CHAPTER IL 

A delightful Ramble. — ^Friendship and the Muse. — An Adventure—Dan* 
ger and Escape. — Gratiiude and Benevolence. 

'* Only see that ! How very extraordinary !*' exclaimed 
Lady Dowlin&r, suddenly rising, and addressing herself to no 
One in particular. » 

Oh! /loir delightful!" criedaeveral ladies at once. ^How 
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clever Lady Clarissa is ! Such a delicious refreshment l** '* To 
be sure, it is the only thing in the world to do on such an even- 
ing as this," exclaimed Miss Brotherton ; who, as being the 
richest young lady in company, very properly thought she 
ought to speak first. '* I am sure I shall follow her exaipple ;*' 
and, so saying, she rose and walked towards the window. 
Three of the most dauntless ladies in the party started up to 
follow her ; which, strange as the mancBuvre appeared to the 
full-dressed Lady Dowling, she did not oppose, greatly prefer* 
ring that the garden party jshould be enlarged. But, though 
not by her, the adventurous fair ones were stopped, before they 
accomplished their design, by a chorus of remonstrances from 
all the rest of the company, male and female. 

<* My dear Miss BnHherton, you will catch your death I*' 
cried one. . 

^' Oh ! look at your satin shoes !" screamed another. 
** What would Mr. Tomkins say if he was here, Mrs. Tom- 
kins ?" demanded a third. 

** And your neck and shoulders, M^ss Williamson !" whis* 
pered a fourth. 

• ^< And your blonde dress, Mrs. Simpkins !" vociferated a 
fifth ; with a vast deal more in the same strain. So that, be« 
fore the sortie was accomplished, every lady, save Miss Broth- 
erton, yielded before the storm of reasons that pelted them on 
all sides. The rich young lady, however, stood firm : what 
young lady with two hundred thousand pounds would not? 

'' Mr. Augustus Dowling," said she, still pursuing her way 
window- ward, but pausing ere she stepped out, '^will you 
have the excessive kindhess, vraiment fai honte ; but will you 
have the charity to look in the hall for my pink satin mantelet^ 
trimmed with swansdown? without it I fear my poor little 
shoulders will be arrosees^ * too rudely, alas V with the dewa of 
night." 

Now the young lady's shoulders were really very pretty lit- 
tle shoulders, and, nioreover, Mr. Augustus Dowling, notwith- 
standing all his elegant nonchalance, perfectly well remembered 
that she had two hundred thousand pounds; so, before she 
had stamped with her little foot twice, in her impatience to 
join those who, from their gayety, seemed to be so greatly en- 
joying the fresh air, he returned with the mantelet, and having, 
as usual, adjusted his glass in the cornet of his eye to prevent 
his making any mistakes, placed it on her shoulders. 

"Now, then l" she cried, •* give me yout Mm, \% wqV ^>& 
good fun V' 
Vol. L^B 
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The young gentleman obeyed, declaring it was delightful, 
and in a moment they were beside Lady Clarissa and Sir 
Matthew ; good Miss Mogg keeping a step or two behind. 

'^ Nobody but your ladyship had wit enough to find out that 
there was more air to be got out of doors than in," said the 
heiress, venturing to pass her arm through that of her noble 
friend. But, upon this occasion, Lady Clarissa, though par- 
ticularly intimate with Miss Brotherton, and seldom refusing to 
use her carriage and act as her chaperone to all the parties in 
the neighbourhood, seemed inclined to check her advances. 

*' My dear child,*^ said she, '^ I am delighted to see yoa 
come out. I am sure you must have been half stifled, as well 
as myself. But you and Mr. Augustus must wander away by 
yourselves, and you may take Mogg with you, if you like it, 
for I have just got into a discussion with Sir Matthew that I 
would not break off for the world. So away with you, my 
dear, as fast as vou can." 

Lady Clarissa's will was of course law, even to the heiress, 
but it was not without a little toss of the head that she turned 
off to another walk ; nor was it without a considerable strug* 
gle between her inclination and a sense of propriety, which, 
all things considered, really did her honour, that she permitted 
poor Miss Mogg to obey the hint of her patroness, and fol- 
low after. 

<^ And so you really have not seen this gifted young man 
yet, Sir Matthew T' resumed her ladyship, as soon as they 
were again alone. *^ You have never yet seen this Osmund 
Norval 1" 

" No, my lady, I have not," replied the knight ; " and, to 
say the truth," he added, venturing to press with his stout arm 
the slender one that rested on it, ** to say the truth, though I 
have heard a monstrous deal about him, I was determined that 
I would have nothing to say to him till I had heard your opin- 
ion, my lady." 

*' How kind ! how flattering. Sir Matthew ! But you will 
let me bring him to you now ?" 

«' Will I ?" (again pressing her lean arm.) " Fancy me 
saying no when you tell me to say yes ! Ay ! my lady, you 
know better than that, or I am greatly mistaken." 

** Oh ! Sir Matthew, you are always so kind ! What mag« 
nificent gardens you have ! By-the-way, I think I never tast« 
ed such a pine as that we had to-day. I assure you, my 
brother. Lord Highlandloch, is celebrated for his pines— quite 
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celebrated. They are the finest in all Scotland, but I give yoa 
my honour I never saw one equal to it at his table." 

*' Oh ! my lady., that is only your amiable condescension,'* 
replied Sir Matthew, greatly touched by this preference. 
^' But, if you really can be so polite as to think them good, I 
must entreat you just to let me knock at the head gardener's 
door, who lives close outside this gate. I don't let him live 
inside, because of his children. Lady Clarissa. I know what 
birds peck the worst — ha ! ha ! ha ! However, you must just 
let me pass through the gate to tell him to put up a brace for 
your ladyship. They shall be well taken care of now, my 
lady, trust me for that *, I never valued them so much before, I 
promise you," 

*' You are too kind a thousand times !" said the lady, stretch- 
ing out her own hand to open the gate. '^ I will go with you ; 
there is nothing I dote upon like visiting a gardener. Could 
he not take us into the hothouses, Sir Matthew ? You have 
no idea how I should enjoy it." 

By no means displeased to show off the high-bom lady upon 
his arm, even to the eyes of his gardener, the knight joyfully 
assented to the proposal. 

<< Macnab," he cried, knockiag as he passed the cottage* 
window, ^* Macfiab ! come here directly, and bring a knife and 
a basket with you ; you must come directly — this very mo- 
ment, and unlock the hothouses ; her ladyship wishes to walk 
through them ; and I must have one or two of the finest pines 
cut, and packed in a basket, to put into Miss Brotherton's car- 
riage: but mind, they are for Lady Clarissa Shrimpton; so 
you had better give them in charge to her ladyship's own man.** 

Mr. Alexander Macnab promptly left the seeds he was sort* 
ing, and prepared himself, basket in hand, to follow his master. 
The knight and the lady left the cottage, arm-and-arm to- 
gether; but, before they again entered the garden, a fancy seized 
her lively ladyship that a short ramble in the green lane out- 
side it would be the most agreeable thing in the world. 

'' Dear me ! what a poetical idea !" exclaimed Sir Matthew, 
with enthusiasm. " There's only one thing," he said, stopping 
short, '* but that will spoil my pleasure altogether : I am so 
dreadfully afraid that your ladyship will take cold." 

'* Ask the gardener's wife to lend me one of her kerchiefs," 
said Lady Clarissa, laugliing. ** But it will only be to satisfy 
you. Sir Matthew, for there is no catching cold in such weath- 
er as this." ^ 

i/ was with something quite like tender auxiev^ vViaX ^^\jv\^goX 
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Stepped back, asked for and obtained a neat shawl, and himself 
wrapped it round the slender person of his amiable companion. 

** Thank you ! thank you a thousand times ! But, dear Sir 
Matthew, I must not lose my pines by my frolic : will you give 
the gardener orders to get them without waiting for us ? and 
perhaps you would let him put up a bunch of grapes and a few 
peaches at the same time ; it is no good to let him wait for us. 
Sir Matthew ; when you and I get into a chat together, we shall 
neither of us think of the pines again." 

Quitting her highly-valued aristocratic arm for an instant, the 
flattered knight ran back and gave the necessary orders ; and 
then, almost unconscious, in his full contentment, that his own 
gray head was as bare as that of the oak-crowned nymph by 
his side, he returned to his bewitching companion, and led her 
gently onward over the mossy turf that bordered the road. 

The gardener and his wife stood together for a moment look- 
ing after them. *^ Who would think now that she was one of 
the true old gentlefolks, and Scotch to boof, to see her pair off 
that way with our rogue of a spinner there 1 How, in God's 
name, can she choose to be so free and friendly with such as 
he ?" said the gardener. 

*' Just for the same reason as yourself, Sawny," replied his 
wife ; '* to get all she can out of him." 

<* And that's true," replied Sawny, setting ofi^ upon his busi* 
ness. '* I had like to forget the pines, and the grapes, and the 
peaches. She's not so far wrong, after all ; and yet 'tis a pity, 
too." 

s The evening was still oppressively sultry, and hardly a 
breath of air disturbed either the leaves on the oaks beside the 
road, or those that mimicked them so abominably on the lady's 
brow ; but, nevertheless, there was a freshness in the smell of 
the hedges and the grass which could not fail to be agreeable 
to any nerves that had endured the steaming dinner and the irk- 
some drawing-room of Dowling Lodge. 

The shady lane in which the knight and the lady were thus 
recreating themselves, after skirting the extensive and lofty walls 
of the garden, turned at right angles both to the right and the 
left at the corner of it. The branch to the left followed the 
boundary of the garden, and led to the stable-yard and back 
entrance to the house ; that to the right conducted to the fac- 
tory, which was the source and head-spring of all the wealth 
MAa^ Howed over, and irrigated with its fructifying stream 
meadows, parka, hotbeds, and flower-gaideua, \\V\ \\. m^^% w- 
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self a prodigious cistern in the depths and heights of Dowling 
' Lodge. 

When the strangely-matched pair came to this point, Sir 
Matthew made a hah, till Lady Clarissa came to the end of a 
little poem, which the proteg6 whom she was so desirous of 
introducing to her rich and (to use her own words) *^ really 
Tery clever friend," had inscribed in her album. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to her ladyship than this 
pause. In the first place, it was the greatest possible relief to 
her lungs, for the lines she was reciting were much too full of 
deep feeling to be repeated without a painful effort while •walk- 
ing ; and, in the second, the halt, accompanied as it was by a 
look of earnest attention from her apparently-delighted com- 
panion, furnished the most agreeable commentary in the world 
upon the poem itself, as well as on her manner of reciting it. 

It said so plainly, *^ Stay ! move not I lest a word* an in* 
tonation, a cadence be lost to me !" 

Lady Clarissa was really touched by it ; and, lei Sawny the 
gardener and his wife Janet say or think what they would, 
neither peaches nor pines had anything to do with the gratifi- 
cation she at this moment experienced in the society of the 
great manufacturer. 

His eyes were fixed on her face, and she bore the gaae, and 
returned it with that sort of courage and confidence which gen- 
nine enthusiasm alone can give. 

She had just finished a stanza when Sir Matthew ceased to 
move, and, feeling that he did so under the influence of a spell, 
which she well knew would be more powerful still were it 
spoken when she were at rest — ^for Lady Clarissa was aware 
thai she was exceedingly short-breathed — she repeated the last 
eight lines in a manner that showed she felt the pleasure she 
was producing ; a pleasure, as she thought, like that occasion- 
ally caused by the repetition of some delicious phrase in a mu- 
sical composition, reiterated as if to fill the soul with its 
sweetness, 

" And should the eye for which I write. 
By sunlit mom or moonlit night, 
Drop on this record of my souli 
AVhich tells a part — ah ! not tiie wbol&^- 
Of hopes that, trembling, faltering, timid. 
Now fire my cheek, now turi:i it livid ; 
Should that soft eye but drop one tear, 

i I'd hug my chain, and catt it dear I" 

77ie tear asked for almost came aa she ceSi^ed. 

B 2 
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<* You feel it, dear Sir Matthew !" she said, in a Toice of 
considerable emotion. 

*^rd hug my chain, and call it dear!" she again murmured^ 
hanging on his arm with such an evident degree of weakness 
as showed the slender form to be less powerful than the ardent 
spirit it enshrined. 

^l Let us turn back," said Sir Matthew. ** My dear friend/' 
faintly ejaculated Lady Clarissa, *' you are moved too strongly. 
But — no, no ! Sir Matthew ! Believe me, it were far better for 
both of us that we should proceed. Are we, either of us, my 
dear friend, in a state at this moment to meet the curious stare 
of idle eyes? Gome on, dear Sir Matthew!" and she gently 
pulled him forward as she spoke ; " this soft glade invites us.*' 

Though perfectly determined to find some excuse for not 
leading his fascinating companion within sight of his grim-look* 
ing factory, which another turn in the lane at no great distance 
would have made very unpioturesquely visible, it was impossi* 
ble at that moment not to yield to the gentle violence which 
carried him forward ; and, in what Lady Clarissa felt to be 
very eloquent silence, he proceeded for a few steps farther. 
Considerably, however, before they had reached the dreaded 
turning, his good star shot a ray upon him in the shape of a 
▼ery large cow, with a pair of enormous horns, that slowly 
turned the corner and fronted them. 

** Good Heaven !" he exclaimed, in an accent of great alarm* 
*^ There is that horrid spotted cow ! she is the worst beast in 
the whole parish. Turn back, dearest Lady Clarissa I turn 
back instantly." 

*' How kindly considerate !" returned Lady Clarissa. ** But 
you little know the strength of your friend*s mind, Sir Matthew. 
Were I alone, indeed, I might tremble and turn as pale as the 
▼eriest child that ever hid its face on a nurse's lap ; but with 
you !" and here the lady turned a very flattering glance on the 
athletic form of her protector. 

^ Heaven knows," replied Sir Matthew, once more pressing 
ber lean arm, '* Heaven knows that all which the strength of 
man could do to protect you would not be left undone by me; 
but consider the dog !" he added, pointing to a little cur that 
always followed him ; <* its power of irritating an animal of 
this kind is quite extraordinary." And, as he spoke, he whis- 
tled in a note which meant, as his dog Spite knew as well as 
he did, neither more nor less than '^ At her, Spite !" 

^^ If anything can keep Spite quiet " resumed the knight, ** it 
MS whJailing to him/* 
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Obedient to the trae meaning of the signal, however, the dog 
sprang forward, and, of course, there ensued the scene which 
always follows on such occasions. The dog yelped, and affect- 
ed to spring at the nose of the cow, while she, somewhat ac* 
celerating her stately pace, threw up her tail, and bent down 
her head till her horns nearly touched the ground, offering so 
exact an image of ^ the cow wuh the crumpled horn,** with 
whose portrait her ladyship's early studies had made her fa* 
miliar, that her confidence in the prowess of Sir Matthew could 
sustain her no longer, and she rapidly uttered a succession of 
tremendous screams. 

The purpose of the knight was accomplished, and he there* 
fore indulged the fair lady by letting her scream on for at least 
a minute and a half, while he supported her with every appear* 
ance of the most unpitying tenderness. Meanwhile, two little 
boys, who were making their way from the factory homeward* 
across a field by the side of the lane, ran with terrified curios- 
ity, and all the strength they had, to a gate, through which 
they could see the interesting spectacle of a fine, full-dressed 
lady, screaming with all her might from between the sheltering 
arras of the magnificent Sir Mathew Bowling, and a little dog 
worrying an old half^starred cow. 

*^ Come here, you young scamps !" cried the knight, on per- 
ceiving the two little heads peeping over the gate : '^ don't yoa 
see what's going on ? Clamber over the gate, can't you ! and 
drive back that devil of a beast." 

The youngest, but by far the stoutest and tallest of the two 
boys, instantly obeyed this command ; and placing himself mid- 
way between the tormented cow and the fair creature whose 
nerves her menacing attitude had so cruelly shaken, he stood 
manfully astride in the middle of the lane, flourished his ragged 
hat on high, and with a few lusty ** wough ! woughs !" repeat- 
ed at the top of his young voice, succeeded in turning the front 
of the enemy, which was presently seen to wheel round, and, 
by a sort of feeble, ambling little trot, speedily got out of sight 
round the corner. 

*^ Now, then," said Sir Matthew, ** let me lead you home, 
my dear lady !" 

*^ Not till I have thanked my little deliverer," exclaimed La* 
dy Clarissa, with very sentimental fervour. " Good Heaven ! 
what might have been my fate without him ! I know — I feel. 
Sir Matthew, that you never could have borne to leave me^^xA 
what then could have^ stopped the fearfal appTO^.^ol ^^\.m<c^<QX 
9icjoas animal ? Death, or worse ihaa deaxYi \ ^asAo^^vvsol c& 
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limb, disfigurement of feaiare ! Oh, Sir Matthew, your hearty 
I know, will go side by side with mine. Tell me, what can I 
do, what can we both do, to reward the astonishing bravery of 
that noble little fellow T 

'* Depend upon it, my lady, he will be delighted if you will 
give him sixpence/' 

*' Sixpence ?*' cried her ladyship, turning extremely red ; but 
in a moment she recovered herself, and said : ^* Oh ! Sir Mat* 
thew ! do 1 not know how dearly you love a jest ? Men of 
wit and humour can rarely be grave for long together, even 
under circumstances that most keenly touch their feelings ; did 
I not know you well, my friend, what should I not think of 
your proposal 1 But come, come, be serious for a moment 
longer : we have, it is true, escaped a tremendous danger, and 
it may well make us feel light at heart ; but we will not laugh 
over it till we have settled in what way that heroic child shall 
receive the meed he has earned. I shall not rest in peace, my 
friend, unless his destiny be as favourably influenced by me, 
as mine has probably been by him. Sir Matthew, you have 
great power, enormous wealth, a generous heart, a noble na- 
ture, and intellect, before which, if I mistake not, all difficul- 
ties will melt away like mist before the sun. Of all this I am 
quite certain* There is but one if in the business. If you 
value me, Sir Matthew, as much as 1 think you do, that little 
boy now getting over the gate will be clothed, educated, fed, 
lodged by you. Do I deceive myself? or will the daily sight 
of him, by renewing the memory of this evening, rather cause 
you pleasure than pain T' 

Sir Matthew Dowling clearly eaw that sending *< the little 
blackguard to the devil," which was decidedly what his heart 
whispered to him, would, at this stage of the business, be in- 
evitably sending her sentimental ladyship to at least an equal 
distance from himself; and this he had no inclination to do. 
She was the only Lady Somebody Something in the whole 
neighbourhood ; and he was quite aware that he had already 
acquired more envy and hatred among his friends and neigh- 
bours, by the superior degree of intimacy he had contrived to 
achieve with her, than by all his successful struggles to out- 
spend them all. 

This pleasure was not to be given up for a trifle, especially 
at a moment when it seemed so very clear that it only depend- 
ed on himself to make all the world perceive that they were 
dearer friends than ever ; so, making a virtue of necessity, he 
iooked her ia the face with one of Ins vr\\X\es\. sm^<&^^ ^axi^ 
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cleverly taking the cue she had given, replied, ^' If yoa had not 
foand out that I was jesting with you, Lady Clarissa, I never 
should have believed in your friendship more ! Come here, my 
boy,** he continued, raising his voice to a note that must have 
been heard as far as the factory, ** come here, I say.** 

The little fellow, on hearing these imperative accents, which 
were not quite unknown to him, though this was the first time 
he had been so greatly honoured as to have them addressed to 
himself, again let go the hand of his brother, by whose side he 
had begun to resume his progress homeward, and once more 
clambering over the gate, presented himself, cap in hand, before 
the Illustrious pair. 

*^ You are a happy little boy/' said Lady Clarissa, ^* in hav- 
ing had the extraordinary good fortune of looking over yonder 
gate at the moment you did ; and you are a brave little fellow 
into the bargain for not running away, as you certainly might 
have done, when you saw that dreadful beast. Oh ! those 
tremendous horns. Sir Matthew ! they haunt me still ! I am 
quite sure it will be weeks before I lay my head on my pillow 
without dreaming of them. But you drove them away, my dear 
child ; and, as a reward for it, you shall be comfortably clothed 
and fed for the rest of your life. You will like that, won*! 
you V 

^* I should very much like never to go to work at the factory 
any more,** replied the child : '^ but, please ma*am," he added, 
the minute after, ^* Td sooner you'd clothf and feed Teddy than 
me. He looked over the gate first, please ma'am." 

** Did he, my dear ? Then that is another reason why this 
good gentleman's favour should be shown to you : for if your 
brother saw my distress first, it was you who were the first to 
relieve it." 

*« That was only because Teddy is so lame, please ma'am," 
said the boy. 

'* Lame, is he ?" repeated her ladyship. *^ Poor fellow ! 
However, my little man, if I do not greatly mistake, you have 
this day made a friend by serving me, who will put you in a 
situation where, if you behave well, you will be able lo assist 
all who belong to you." 

The child opened a pair of remarkably large eyes, and fixing 
them on her face, said, ** What ! mother and all ?" 

" Yes, I should think so, my dear. He is a fine, intelligent- 
looking little fellow, is he not. Sir Matthew ? But he do«& wo^ 
look healthy. However^ 1 dare say he w'lW \m\>TONfc \tv ^^^ 
reaped. Plenty of food generally cures all poor ptop\€ik ^««a- 

i 
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plaints, particularly \irhen they are young. How old are you, 
my dear ?" 

** Nine last birthday," replied the boy. 

** A'TalTliitle fellovir for his age, though ver y thin , to be sure. 
And what is your name V^ , 

Michael Armstrong, ma^am." 

Michael Armstrong : I shall not forget it, I assure you ; 
for truly do I believe that I should have been trampled in the 
dust by this time, if you had not been heart- strong as well as 
Armstrong. And what shall we do with him at first, Sir Mat- 
thew ? Shall we take him home with us ?" 

" What ! to your cottage, my dear lady ? Yes, certainly, 
if it will give you pleasure." 

^' My dearest Sir Matthew ! there you are at your jestings 
again." 

<* Ha ! ha ! ha ! Lady Clarissa, you begin to know me so 
well, that I shall never be able to cut my little dry jokes upon 
you," replied the knight, laughing, as it seemed, most heartily, 
but inwardly cursing the audacious exaction of his fair friend, 
in attempting to make hirn pay the enormous price she hinted 
at for permitting him to enjoy the honour and glory of flirting 
with her. The idea of being thus entrapped, and forced to 
adopt " a bag of r ags out of his own factory'^ (for it was thus 
he inwardly designated liitle Michael), galled him for a moment 
so severely, that he was within an ace of exclaiming, ** Con^ 
found you, and the beggar's brat together^ you old fool .'" But, 
most fortunately for all parties, he did no such thing ; on the con- 
trary, he happily remembered, at that critical moment, the im- 
portant hints he had received from his excellent friend Dr. 
Crockley, and instantly decided ^* that this absurd whim of her 
ladyship's should be worked up into the d — d good-natured 
thing that was to set all right." 

At the very same moment, as if to confirm his resolution, 
Lady Clarissa drew from her pocket a cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, something the worse for wear, perhaps, but most elab- 
orately embroidered at each corner with the coronet of a count- 
ess. It was one of a dozen bequeathed to her a few years 
before by her thrifty and truly admirable mother, the late Count- 
ess of Highlandloch. I'his coincidence appeared to be the 
work of Providence. 

" Give me your arm, my charming friend !" said the well- 
satisfied knight, with an air of tender gallantry ; '^ and only re- 
memher, that all I shall do in this business will proceed wholly 
^-om my devoted /rie/idship to you. FoWovr \xa, VM^ bo^ ^ «^ud 
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you shall learn what it is to have served Sir Matthew Bowling's 
most honoured friend." 

Having said this, he began leading his fair companion back 
towards the house as rapidly as might be consistent with the 
delicate style in which she was shod. 

*' Please ma'am, may I go and tell Teddy ?" said little Mi- 
chael, walking after them. 

*• Teddy ? who is Teddy, my little man ?" inquired Lady 
Clarissa, graciously smiling upon him ; for her ladyship, at no 
time an ill-natured woman, was at this moment in the best of 
all possible humours wuh herself and everybody else. There 
had been various passages in what had passed between herself 
and Sir Matthew, during this most delightful walk, which con* 
vinced her that the knight, notwithstanding the homage he paid 
to her rank, could not wholly resist the fascinations of her per- 
son, talents, and manners; and the conviction pleased her. 
But let not the character of this noble lady be for a moment 
misunderstood. Lucretia herself would hardly have shrunk 
with greater horror from an improper attachment. All she ' 
dreamed of in her intimacy with Sir Matthew Dowling, with 
the young poet, Osmund Norval, and with a few other gentle- 
men whom she was in the habit of meeting, was but that their 
admiring friendship should be animated by a lambent, innoxious 
flickering of the flame, which, after a peculiar theory of her 
own, she believed to pervade the universe, cheering the well- 
conducted by its mild piatohic warmth, but scorching, burning, 
and destroying those who permitted it to exercise over them a 
too-sovereign sway and masterdom. That she had reached 
the age of forty, unsolicited in marriage by any suiter of any 
degree, she attributed, rightly enough, perhaps, to the unfortu- 
nate disproportion between her fortune and her rank ; but must 
she, therefore, live and die without the sweet consciousness 
of having been loved ? Where was the law that enforced such 
cruelty ? She knew it not ; and, accordingly, had, for many 
years, and quite upon principle, made up her mind to permit as 
many gentlemen, of all ages, ranks, and conditions, to deserve 
^ the soft impeachment," whether they owned it or not, as it 
was in her power to captivate. For most of these tender and 
really very innocent friendships, she was able to assign to herself 
some excellent cause ; as poetical sympathy with the one,' bo- 
tanical sympathy with another, philosophical religious sympa- 
thy with a third, and so on ; but in the case of Sir Matthew 
Dowling she sometimes felt a little puzzled Viet%e\l. 

Jt was not, however^ that she was weak euow^mx^eVAaX 
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degree to blame herself for wishing to be admired by a vulgar 
man. She had long ago given such feelings to the winds. 
From the time she quitted, on the death of her mother, the 
floods and the fells of her native land, to inhabit a pretty little 
cottage (the timely gift of an English godmother), which hap- 
pened to be situated in the midst of a manufacturing district, 
she had been schooling her spirit to endure the change from 
poor lairds of a hundred descents, to rich manufacturers, who 
would have been, for the roost part, quite as pleased had they 
been unable to trace one. Just at first, her Scotch pride re* 
belled a little ; but an hour or two of quiet meditation on the 
subject led her to perceive so clearly all she might lose and all 
she might gain by being or not being on friendly terms with 
her neighbours, that she made up her mind on the matter at 
once, and thenceforward feasted upon delicate cates, and bat- 
tened in the fructifying sunshine of universal popularity, in a 
neighbourhood that might be safely described as the richest in 
the world. 

But still this did not quite explain the terms she was upon with 
Sir Matthew Dowling, and she did feel sometimes conscious of 
taking more pains to please him than she quite knew why, un- 
conscious that it arose from a latent wish to be distinguished 
by a man celebrated for the warmth of his devotion to the fair 
sex. But for this she must not be out of measure blamed, in- 
asmuch as those who have reached the age for looking on upon 
the drama of life, can many of them testi^^ that in this she only 
yielded to a weakness very unaccountably common to the ma- 
jority of the sex. 

But poor little Michael Armstrong has been left unmercifully 
long, looking up in her ladyship's smiling face, as she inquired 
who Teddy was. 

" Teddy is ray brother, please ma'am," was his answer. 

*'Is he still wailing for you at the gale, my dear?'* said the ' 
lady. ** I don't see him." 

'♦ He can't stand very well, ma'am, becatrse he is lame," re- 
plied Michael. *^ I sliouldn't wonder if he was set down and 
gone to sleep." 

" Gone to sleep ! why it is hardly bedtime yet, my dear, is 
it ? However, I suppose he had better go to see, Sir Matthew ? 
Yoar brother," turning again to the child, «' is younger than 
you are, I suppose, if he falls asleep on the grass like a baby, 
is he old enough to go home by himself, aijd tell the great 
news that has happened to you V- 

'' Teddy ia two years older than me, only he » always so 
r/red/' replied the boy. 
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^ Well, then, just step back, and bid him run along home by 
himself, and tell all the family what a fine act you have done, 
and that Sir Matthevi^ Dowling is going to take care of you all 
the rest of your life." 

Michael now, for the first time, ventured to look steadily up 
into the face of the majestic Sir Matthew, and his little heart 
sank within him. It was quite evident, from the child's speak- 
ing countenance, that no pleasurable ideas were suggested, 
by the assurance that Sir Matthew would take care of him all 
the rest of his life. The knight saw this, and would for a mo- 
ment have desired no better sport than wringing his neck round ; 
nevertheless, he patted his head with astonishing condescen- 
sion, and said, *^ It is quite true, my boy. For the sake of this 
charming lady^ for whose happiness you must pray morning, 
noon, and night, .1 will undert ake to_£rovide f or yo u. Yoa 
may step back, if you will, and tell your brother soTwho, if he 
be two years older than you, will be able to make your friends 
understand the good fortune that has happened to you." 

*< I have got no friends, please sir," said the boy. 

*• Where do you live, then !'* 

" With mother, sir." 

** Is not she your friend, my poor child V* demanded Lady 
Clarissa, in an accent of great feeling. 

*^ Please, ma'am, she is my mother," answered Michael, 
while a slight flash mantled his pale cheek, and something like 
a tear twinkled in his eye. 

** How very odd !" exclaimed Lady Clarissa. '* Is ahe net 
kind to you, my boy ?" 

** Kind r' responded Michael, staring at her. 

" Do you love her, my little fellow ?" 

** Love her ?" again echoed Michael. 

** Whatever she is, she has not taught you good manners, 
my lad, or you would not answer her ladyship this way,** said 
the knight, rather indignantly. 

The little boy was certainly very foolish ; for, large as his 
eyes were, they could not contain the salt rheum which, for iia 
reason in the world, which the lady or gentleman could guesiT, 
first filled them, and then ran down in two great big drops upon 
his cheeks. 

** I dare say he is hungry,** exclaimed Lady Clarissa, with 
sudden animation. ^* HowdfiUghtful, dearest Sir Matthew, to 
have found a little creature s o greatly in want ! Are youhnMr 
gry, my dear ? TeJllBc truth ; dotfl bVSImi.'** 

•' Ab/ very, " said the child . 
Vol. L—C 
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*< Poor little fellow ! It is quite evident, Sir Matthew, that he 
is exceedingly shy. Let us go back, shall we ? just as far as 
the gate, and give the message ourselves to that lazy fellow 
that he says is asleep under the hedge — and two years older 
than this one. Only conceive ! 1 am delighted that ?ie is not 
to be the object of your bounty, for there is nothing so detesta- 
ble as idleness." 

Sir Matthew had turned in compliance with the word and 
action, which expressed her ladyship's desire that he should 
do so, and in another minute they reached the gate. 

'* Where is this brother of yours ? I douU see him,'* said 
Lady Clarissa, looking about. 

' «* There he is, ma'am, if you please,** replied Michael, once 
more climbing over the gate ; and presently her was close un- 
der the flowery hedge, extending his two hands to raise a mis- 
erably sick-looking child, who was, in truth, soundly sleeping 
there. In consequence of a few words whispered to him hf 
little Michael, the boy came forward with a shuffling gait, his 
knees sloping inward, and his legs frightfully emaciated ; but, 
the moment he reached the gate. Lady TTlarlssa exclaimedt 
*^ Good gracious ! how beautiful !" 

It was, indeed, a lovely face that was then turned up to meet 
her eye ; and when, as if somewhat daunted by her earnest 
gaze, he removed his own from her countenance to that of Sir 
Matthew, the bright flash that lighted it up for a moment made 
it appear more beautiful still. 
' " And what is your name, my pretty boy ?'* said the lady. 

*^ Edward Armstrong," was the reply. 

** But, my dear child, yon don't look well, and you ought not 
to go to sleep so, quite late in the evening, upon the grass. 
What makes you so very sleepy, my dear ? Have you been at 
play r' 

** No, ma^am," replied the boy, furtively glancing at Sir Mat- 
thew, " I have been at work." 

' '^ At work ! You canH have done much work, my poor lit^ 
tie fellow, looking as you do.** 

*• I have been at work since^ — '* 

" My dear Lady CTansSaT-I really will not let you stay an- 
other moment/' suddenly exclain^ed Sir Matthew. ** The heat 
is gonb off, and I am sure you will be quite chilled if you re- 
main any longer out of doors." 

' *<I believe you are right, my dear friend,'* said Lady Cla- 
msa, whh a glance of affectionate gratitude for this earnest 
seal. **Let ua go. Never can I fotgel vYie VvQ&aR^% ^wx 
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have shown me during this eventful walk ; and heartless, in- 
deed, must I be, were I to refuse to acknowledge that it has 
made a deep impression on me." 

For a moment Lady Clarissa held her coroneted handker* 
chief to her eyes, and then resumed. *^ Go home, little Ed- 
ward ; tell your mother, who, by-the-by, I trust, is not harsh 
to you, that your brother Michael is rewarded for an act of 
bravery that probably saved the life of an earl's daughter ; baa 
been most generously and nobly adopted by her friend, Sir 
Matthew Dowling ; and that henceforward she need have no 
anxiety whatever oq his account. Now, then. Sir Matthew, I 
am ready." * 

*' Are we never to see Michael again ?" said the lame boy, 
while a sudden expression of anguish passed across his beau- 
tifur features. 

"Why not, child?" replied her ladyship, rather sharply. 
*« Do you suppose that Sir Mdtthew and I are going to hide 
himr 

*' It is all very well, then," returned Edward, limping away. 
*^ But be sure to go and tell mother all about it yourself to- 
morrow, Mike." 

**Come along, little one !" said Lady Clarissa, moving off. 
*^ Follow behind this generous gentleman, and see the palace 
of a home which your bravery has won." 

So saying, she moved on ; the obsequious knight at her 
side, and the wondering Michael Armstrong afler her. 

On reaching the gate beside the gardener's house. Sir Mat- 
thew paused. He had been meditating, "While seemingly lis« 
tening in rapt attention to the lady's talk, on the effect which 
would be produced on the party they were about to rejoin, by 
the appearance of the ragged little companion they had brought 
back with them. 

Had he been a ragged sailor-boy, or a ragged plough-boy, 
or even a ragged chimney-sweeper, there might, by possibility, 
have been excited some feeling of curiosity and interest ; but 
a ragged factory-boy was, of all created beings, the one leas| 
likely to give birth to such emotions among his friends and 
neighbours, or, indeed, to any other emotion fit to be exhibited 
in good society. So, merely saying to his fair friend, *' Ex- 
cuse me, my lady, for one moment," he once more knocked at 
the cottage window, and called aloud for ^* Macnab !" 

The obedient North Briton appeared immediately, and waa 
about to forestall the inquiry he anticipated by ^&^\iT^w^^% >^'^v 
}^er Jad/ship'a pines, peaches, and grapea Vva^A «i\i \>ew. ^wv- 
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signed to the care of her ladyship^s own senring-man, when 
he wan very literally struck domb by his master saying, 

*' Macnab, take this little boy into the servants'' hall, and 
tell the servants to take care of him ; do yoo hear T and he is 
to hare a bed made up for him, and — and supper, and break- 
fast, and all that ; and to-morrow I will talk to Parsons about 
what must be done for him. Observe, Macnab, and take care, 
if you please, that all the servants about the place know it 
that this boy is to be the object of the greatest benevolence.'* 

'* The greatest — what was you pleased to say, sir T' sai/1 
the Scotch gardener, really and truly doubting his own ears. 

^ Benevolence, sir !" shouted the knight, vehemently ; 
^ and wo to any one on my estate who dares to question or 
thwart my design !" 

' '* How inspiring is this angelic goodness," exclaimed Lady 
Clarissa, affectionately. *^ Ah, Sir Matthew ! how few there 
are who know yon as I know you !" , 

^* Come along, my man," said the Scotchman, leading away 
Michael ; and he said no more till he was quite sure that the 
knight and the lady had got far enough in their progress across 
the garden to be out of hearing, and then he added : ^ And 
now, my little fellow, tell me, in God's name, what all this 
means ? Why, you look for all the world like one of the little 
ragamuffins out of the factory." 

** I dm one of the ragamuffins out of the factory," replied 
Michael. 

^ You are 1 and our master's going to make a house-pet of 
ye ? Why, now, you'll be made the talk of the whole country. 
I should not have been one half so much surprised if ho had 
taken one of our sucking pigs into the drawing-room." 

'^ Nor J, sir," said Michael, timidly, but with half a smile. 

'* So, then, you don't understand it much better than I do, it 
seems h But what did he say it was for ? He didn't take the 
£arl of Highlandloch's daughter among the infernal whirligigs, 
did he, and pick you out as a specimen to be kept in a glass 
case !" 

^' I hope he won't put me in a glass case, sir," said Mi- 
chael, taking courage from the gardener's good-humour ; *^ but 
why he brought me here at all I don't very well understand. 
The lady said it was because I held up my hat, and cried 
' Wough !' to Dame Knight*s old cow : but, of course, she was 
only making fun." 

'* At any rate, he was making no fun, for he roared like a 
balldog, dida't bet^ So his bidding V\\ do^Yel 'vx TSke^n HiVka)^ 
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it will ; and if it brings yoa food and lodging* I don't suppose 
youMl break your heart for being taken out of the factory, shall 
you ?" 

^* Not if he'll take Edward out too," said the boy. 

" Edward out too ! Oh ! Lord, bow many more ? Did be 
cry • Wough !' to the cow too V* 

**I wish he had!" said Michael, shaking his head very mys- 
teriously. 

• . • • • • # 

Meanwhile Lady Clarissa and the gallant knight re-entered 
my Lady Bowling's drawing-room, amid a perfect storm of ques- 
tions, exclamations of admiration, wonder, fears for the lady's 
safety, and so forth. 

Miss Brotherton, who always took more liberties than any 
one else, laughed immoderately ; Lady Dowling looked the 
picture of conjugal wo; and good Miss Mogg bustled forward 
with her usual amiable attention, put a footstool under the lady'# 
misused white satin shoes, took Mrs. Janet Macnab's shawl off 
her shoulders, and whispered in her ear that she was dreadfully 
afraid she must have caught cold. 

But Lady Clarissa, with a lively action of both hands at 
once, not only drove Miss Mogg back, but every one else who 
attempted to crowd round her, saying, '^ Give me space ! give 
me space, I entreat you ! I must have * ample room and verge 
enough' to breathe. Such a series of adventures ! Lady Dowr 
ling, you have no idea ! Good Heaven ! I can hardly believe 
it myself. I have been in the greatest possible danger of losing 
my life ; a beast, a monster ; the most terrific animal certainly 
that nature ever permitted on the earth ! You know, Mogg, I 
fear nothing ; I have the spirit of my race within me. Who 
ever heard of a Highlandloch being afraid 1 But I give yoa 
my honour, I pledge my noble word to you all, that such a 
monster as that which I have escaped from this night might 
have made the Black Douglas fear l" 

** Or the Earl of Warwick either, perhaps," said Miss 
Brotherton, for she had heard Sir Matthew utter the word 
*<cow," in answer to the importunate inquiries of his eldest son; 

*^ But what shall I say of Sir Matthew Dowling ?" resumed 
Lady Clarissa, with increased energy. ** Such benevolence I 
such,noble, disinterested conduct ! No, 1 cannot, I really have 
no strength left. Miss Brotherton, my dear, pray do order votiv 
carriage ; my nerves are in disorder, so is my dress \ in sKocVi 
I long to gel borne, end meditate in soUtude ou m^ ^xQ)V\^t.xCLv^ 
faeape, " 
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' Here Lady Clarissa found it necessary to lie down upon a 
sofa, her faithful Mogg endeavouring in vain to pull her dres» 
over her slender feet and ankles, for her ladyship was restless, 
feverish, and unable to remain in the same attitude for a mia- 
Qte together. 

Ere long, however, the carriage of the heiress was announ* 
ced, and the languid Lady Clarissa exerted herself to reach it^ 
with the aid of Miss Mogg's substantial arm on one side, and 
that of Sir Matthew Dowlingon the other. 

^ Farewell, my friend !" «he^,uttered, with some effort, ailer 
taking her seat : ^* ere long I shall call upon you, and shall 
hope to see our interesting prot^g€ looking very differently 
from what he did when we parted from him. Farewell ! I do 
assure you I am almost fainting ! Do ask, will you, dear Sir 
Matthew ? if the fruit, the pines particularly, are put in. i 
really think they will do me good, and I am sure I want it» 
Thank you I thank you I Adieu I 



CHAPTER m. 

Intipdaction of Michael Armstrong into the Family of Sir Matthew Dow* 
|tng. — Conjectures concerning his Parentage. — ^A Confabulation be- 
tween Sir Matthew and Mr. Joseph Parsonsi 

When Mr. Macnab and his little companion entered the 
kitchen, in their way to the servants' hall, to which place of 
honour the wondering Scotchman remembered lie had been 
commanded to conduct his charge, the first person they encoun* 
tered was Mr. Simkins, the butler, whom some accidental wish 
or want had led to enter a region but rarely honouretl by the 
sunshine of his presence. 

*^ Good morning, Macnab. What ! empty-handed ? I am 
afraid you have forgotten the little basket of peaches I desired 
to have ; and, upon my word, sir, if you leave it much longer, I 
ahall not consider them worth presenting to the lady for whom 
I desired to have them. Be pleased to recollect, good <. Mr. ' 
Bawney, that when every garden- wall is hung with ripe fruit, 
a bottle of comfort will be rather too high a price for a dozen." 

** Yoar discourse^ Mr. Simkins, is neither civil nor discreet 
Jn any way,** replied the offended NotlVi^moux ^^tk^ ^ot^^ 
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Bir, is as good as the bank, either in England or Scotland ; 
and it is beneath a gentleman, to say nothing of your rank as a 
butler, Mr. Simkins, to suspect that I should forget it." 

*'* Well, well, the sooner the better, that's all. But who in 
God's name have you got here ?" 

** That is niore than I am able to tell you, sir,'^ replied Mac- 
nab. *'A11 I know about him is a mystery. Sir Matthew, 
and a lady that was hardly born to be so free in his company, 
came to the garden-house about an hour ago, and Sir Matthew 
was as gay as a lark, and ambled and smirked ; while the High* 
landloch's daughter, old fool ! looked as well pleased as if she 
had been gallanted by the Duke of Argyle. Well, sir, he or* 
dered a basket of the choicest and best for her ladyship, and 
it went against me, Mr. Simkins, both ways ; for, first, it ought - 
to choke her, seeing who she is and who he is, and next f 
thought upon my promise to you, sir. However and never- 
theless, Mr. Simkins, I will keep my word with you, if it cost 
me a ton of coals more in the forcing." 

**But what is all this to do with your ragged companion 
there ? The child looks as if he was ready to drop. I'll bet - 
a'bottle^you caught him thieving in the fruit-garden." 

The boy's colour rose on hearing these words. He spoke 
not, however ; but his large eyes were turned up to the face of 
his companion, and the fingers of his little hand pressed the 
hard palm that held them almost convulsively. Sawney un* 
derstood the appeal, and answered it : for though, like many 
other gentlemen, his code of honour was at some points a 
little loosened and enlarged, to fit and suit his individual cir- 
cumstances, he felt the value of character as much as any man ; 
and promptly replied, in good Scotch, which must, however, for 
sundry weightier reasons, be here translated into English : 
** No, no, Mr. Butler ! no such thing, I assure you ; thelad's 
as honest as I am, for aught that I know to the contrary. 
But, to make a short story of a long one, my lady walked 
off up the lane, afler borrowing a shawl from my wife, and 
your roaster with her, Mr. Simkins, who but he! Well, I 
had picked the fruit, packed it, and delivered it over to my 
lady's man, and was just set down again to my seed-picking, 
when I heard Sir Matthew's big voice again hallooing to me, 
and when I came out there stood the ill-sorted pair, arm in arm 
together, as before, and this ragged chap beside them." 

** Well ! and what then !" ejaculated the gorily bw\\«t^ m- 
patiently. «* What a iong-winded man you we, M^^iw-a^^ 

^Ifoot, man !" retorted M acnab ; ^^ it you vi«lU\ v\^^ feVorj'. 
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you must just find patience to hear it. ' Take this boy to the 
servants' hall,' said Sir Matthew, quite upon the strut, * and or- 
der supper and a bed for him.' " 

*' To the servants* hall V^ repeated the indignant man of bot- 
tles, measuring the little fellow from head to foot with an eye 
which, though it was small and bloodshot, was eloquent of 
scorn. '^ To the servants' hall ? Sir Matthew will inflict his 
own company upon us next, I suppose. Why, look at the cot- 
ton stuff mixed with his hair I He is neither more; nor less than 
a factory-boy." 

*' To be sure he is," replied the gardener, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, *' but it's no fault of mine, Mr. Simkins ; to the servants' 
hall I must take him, right or wrong. Come along, boy." 

*' Stop one moment, if you please, Macnab. Let me step 
to Mrs. Thompson's room, and speak one word to her about 
it* Sit down, sit down, will you, for one moment." And away 
hurried Mr. Simkins, scattering dismay as he traversed the 
passages, by uttering, as he passed along, to footmen and house* 
maids, abigail and page, " Go to the kitchen, do, in God's 
name I go and see the company Sir Matthew has been order* 
ing into the servants' hall !" 

. And away they flew, one after another, eager to see the 
wonder : so that, by the time Mr. Simkins himself returned to 
the kitchen, marshalling the housekeeper before him, at least 
half a dozen servants had assembled there, all of whom were 
gazing at little Michael very much as if he had been caught in 
a forest, and conveyed thiiber to gratify their desire of study- 
ing natural history. 

''Who is that dki£ ^^.^^^ ^7* Macnab!" said the magnifl* 
cent Mrs. Thompson, advancing to the spot where the gardener 
was seated, with his frightened charge standing beside him, 
and all the lookers-on making way for her as she passed. 

'< It is a factpry-bpy, sent here by Sir Matthew, Mrs. Thomp- 
son," replied Macnab, while, forestalling, it may be, the storm 
likely to follow the intelligence, he seemed to settle himself in 
the armchair either to enjoy the fun or abide the tempest. 

But he was, as it should seem, mistaken as to Mrs. Thomp- 
son's feelings ; for that lady, though usually considered by the 
subordinates as somewhat warm in temper, appeared on the 
present occasion to be as mild as a lamb. 

'* A factory-boy, certainly," she replied, with a dignity that 

was peculiar to her ; '* nobody is likely to doubt thatt Mr. Mac- 

nah} one might know his calling at half a mile's distance. 

T/ie vulgar factory itself, with its miliions o^ yi\sl<^'««^S& uo\ 
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more easily known than the things that crawl out of it, with 
their millions of cotton specks ; that is not the main point of 
the question, Mr. Macnab : it is not what the boy is, but who 
he is, and for what reason any one has dared to say that he 
was to sup in the servants' hall." 

*^ Oh ! dear me, ma'am,'' replied the gardener, endeavouring 
to look very grave, ^^ that wasn't one half of it. To you, ma*am, 
it's my duty to repeat Sir Matthew's words exact, and this is 
what he said. *• Macnab,' or *Mr. Macnab,' for he calls me 
both at times, ^ take this little boy,' says he, * into the servants' 
hall, and tell everybody there to take care of him ; everybody 
to take care of him ;' that was it, Mrs. Thompson, word for 
word. And then he went on : * He is to have a bed,' says he, 
^ made up on purpose for him, and he is to be waited upon with 
supper and breakfast,' and a great deal more, that Mr. Parsons 
is to make known to-morrow. But you have liot heard all yet, 
ma'am," continued Macnab, raising his voice on perceiving that 
the stately housekeeper was putting herself in act to speak. 
*^ Sir Matthew went on, raising his arm like one of hid own 
steam-engines, * Observe, Mr. Macnab,' sayft he, ^ and take 
care that all the servants, little and great, know it, that this hoy 
is to be the object of the greatest benevolence J' That's something 
new for you, Mrs. Thompson, isn't it ?" 

'* Sir Matthew may settle about his benevolence with him- 
self, when he is in his own pew at church," replied Mrs. 
Thompson, with a very satirical sort of smile ; *' but most cer- 
tainly it shall not be brought to dirty my premises ; so let me 
hear no more about it, gardener, if you pkase." And with 
these words she turned haughtily away. 

"But, ma'am — Mrs. Thompson, you had better stop if you 
please, for go I must, if that's your answer, and tell Sir Mat- 
thew of it." 

If Mr. Macnab had been a blacksmith instead of a gardener, 
he might have been less surprised at the phenomena which 
followed these words ; for he would have known that white 
heat is stronger than red heat, though it does not look so fierce. 
He had fancied the housekeeper particularly calm and placa- 
ble upon this occasion, because, forsooth, she looked rather 
pale than red when she entered the kitchen; but no sooner 
had he uttered this threat of reporting her words to Sir Mat- 
thew, than the fact of her being in an exceedingly terrible rage 
became evident. Notwitlistanding the usual dignified gentility' 
0^ her manner, on which, indeed, when mote s^\l-^o^^^«^^^> 
0^, greatly prided herself, she clinched hex &av»^ i^\%e^ >a»x 
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arms on high, and fron one of the mosi imposing housekeep- 
ers in the British dominions, suddenly assumed the aspect of 
an inspired fury. 

" Tell I You ? Sir Matthew ? Blackguard I scoundrel ! 
haseborn spinning spider ! I, that have lived with the Duke 
of Clarington I" 

" 'Tis too, too bad, and that's the fact !'' exclaimed my Lady 
Dowling's own footman, who always sided with the principsil 
person in company, which gave him very much the air of be- 
ing a superior person himself; *' and if I was Mrs. Thompson, 
rd throw my salary in the vulgar fellow's face before Fd bear 
to have a factory-boy pushed into my company." 

*'And so I will, Mr. Jennings, you may depend upon it," 
replied the incensed prime ministress, somewhat softened : 
'* so now, Mr. Macnab, you may just take yourself off, and 
leave the brat in the kitchen, or take him away with you, aa 
you like best." 

" I have done my share of the benevolent job, so I will wish 
you good-night, Mrs. Thompson ; and whether this little fel- 
low eats his supper and breakfs^st in the kitchen or the hall, it 
be much the same to him, I fancy." So saying, the gardener ^ 
rose, and giving a sort of general nod to the company, left the 
kitchen. 

Considering that there had been nothing very affec;tionate in 
the nature of the intercourse which had taken place between 
them, it was rather singular that the little Michael should feel 
so sorry as he did at the departure of Mr. Macnab. But he 
did feel sorry, and when the door shut after him he turned 
away and hid his face with his uplifted arm. 

Pride of place and elevation of character having been in a 
considerable degree satisfied by Mrs. Thompson's energetic 
expression of hei; feelings, something like curiosity awoke 
within her to learn what the circumstances had been which 
had induced Sir Matthew Dowling to declare an intention of 
acting benevolently. For a moment she struggled against it, 
and again seemed about to leave the room ; but, as she turned 
her eyes upon the child, she seemed to feel that before one so 
very abject no loss of importance could be feared, even if she 
did question him. So, with the air of a judge walking up to 
the bench, she stalked onward to the seat Mr. Macnab had 
left, and placing her austere person in it, made a signal with 
her hand that the kitchen-maid, who had ventured to approach 
the }}u}e boy, should stand back, and leave her space to exam- 
i/ie him. 
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On one side of this space stood the lordly bmler, with his 
arms folded, and a look of scorn upon his countenance that 
seemed to question the propriety of the measure Mrs. Thomp- 
son had thought proper to adopt. On the other was the courtly 
Jennings, with an arm resting upon her chair, as if to give ev- 
idence that he was near at hand to support her. An extremely 
fat and very professional-looking cook came next, while my 
lady's own maid, with all the elegant superiority of attire which 
marks the station, held a scent-bottle to her nose, that the cu- 
riosity which led her to be a witness of this extraordinary 
scene might be punished with as little suffering as possible. 
Two sprightly housemaids seemed to find something vastlj^ 
amusing in the whole business, though their evident merriment 
was restrained by the solemnity of Mrs. Thompson's manner. 

" Look up in my face, little boy," said the housekeeper, as 
soon as she had seated herself and saw that those around her 
stood still, as if they had taken their places and were prepared 
to listen. 

Michael did not move ; he was probably ashamed to show 
that he was weeping, before the face of a lady who spoke so 
^ very grandly .« 

The kitchen-maid gave him a nudge, but a gentle one, whis* 
pering, at the same time, *^ Look up, my boy. What be you 
'feard of? There's nobody as wants to hurt you here." 

Thus encouraged, Michael let his arm drop by his side, and 
discovered a face that was indeed sallow, and by no means 
very plump, but with features and expression which, whatever 
Sir Matthew Bowling's men and maids might think of it, might 
have sufficed to make the fortune of an- able painter. 

** Whose child are you ?*' demanded the housekeeper. 

" Mother's," replied the boy. 

" I suspected as much,'* rejoined the inquisitor, half aside to 
Mr. Jennings. 

** And I beant no ways surprised to hear it, I pronfise you," 
he replied. 

Mrs. Thompson sighed deeply. *^It is dreadful !" said she. 
Then, after taking a moment to recover herself, she resumed, 
*' And where does the unhappy person live ?" 

" Please, ma'am, who t" said the puzzled boy. 

" The — your mother, child. Shame upon you for forcing 
me to name her !" 

Michael gave a little shake of the head, which seemed to 
the mercifnJ kHchen-mnid to say that he did \m^\Vxion« "wViaX 
iAe greBt ladjr meaot ; but he presently repWed) aa i& ^vBCt^tsCi^ 
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determined to mind only what he did understand, ^' Mother 
lives in Hoxley-lane, ma'am." 

" The most deplorable situation In the whole parish ! inhab- 
ited only by the very lowest !'' observed the housekeeper, with 
another indignant sigh. 

^* So much the worse for she," muttered the kitchen-maid ; 
but not loud enough to be heard by her in whose hands rested 
the appointment of kitchen-maids as well as cooks. 

"And why does such as you come here?" resumed the house- 
keeper. 

" Because the squire ordered t'other man to bring me,'* an- 
swered Michael. 

" I suspect that the boy is a natural fool," observed Mrs. 
Thompson, addressing the butler. /* It is a sure fact, and a 
great dispensation ; bad parents have almost always children 
out of shape, both mind and body. You may take my word 
for that,, all of you," she added, looking round her ; **and you 
will do well to leach it to your children after you." 

*'' I'll be burned if I don't think it very likely that it was his 
own father sent him herei and no one else,'' said Mr. Jennings, 
chuckling. 

" Fy ! Jennings, fy !'* returned Mrs. Thompson, with a 
frown. ** God in heaven only knows what may have' been the 
cause of it ? Not but what it does look strange ; there's no -de- 
nying that." 

" Do you know anything about your father, child ?" said Mr. 
Simkins, in a magisterial tone. 

" Father's in heaven," replied the child. 

** Mercy on me ! do you hear him ? Is not that like mock- 
ing the Lord's prayer 1" exclaimed the lady's-maid. 

*' No, it is not !" said Michael, while a flash of youthful in- 
dignation rushed into his face. *^ My father is in heaven along 
with God." 

** I dare say he means that his father is dead," observed the 
butler, with an air of great sagacity f ** and if what has been 
jealoused at is correct," he added, winking his eye at Mr. Jen- 
nings, ^^ it is very natural that he should have been told to say 



so." 



'^ That's very true," said the housekeeper ; *^ and it may be, 
certainly, that the child knows nothing about it whatever, either 
one way or t'other ;. indeed, 1 think it's a good deal the most 
likely that he does not; but, any how, it's a very shocking 
business, and, as far as I am concerned, I'll neither make nor 
meddle ia the matter. Of course, the meu-^erfaaxv^ la^^ d<^ 
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jast as they like about taking notice of him ; for here he is, and 
here he will abide, I dare say ; but I recommend the maids to 
follow my example, and not to injure their characters nor to 
corrupt their morals by having anything to do with the off- 
spring of — It is more decent not to finish what I was going 
to say for your goods, young women, and lucky it is that there 
is no need. You must all understand me without it." 

Mrs. Thompson then rose from her chair, and turning her 
eyes, and indeed her head, aside, to prevent herself from again 
seeing Michael, she walked, with a degree of stateliness and 
majesty that few housekeepers ever attained, through the 
kitchen, along the passage, across the servants' hall, into the 
sacred shelter of her own parlour, where she gave way to 
emotions which rendered a glass of prime London Madeira 
absolutely necessary. 

Meanwhile Michael remained in no very happy condition in 
the kitchen. He was very tired, very sleepy, very thirsty, 
very much longing to see his mother and brother, and very 
greatly puzzled as to himself. 

But, though accounted to be a brave little fellow for his age^ 
he could not muster courage enough to ask any questions of 
those around him ; and if he had, it would have been of no 
avail ; for, the very moment Mrs* Thompson was oi^t of sight, 
so many of the servants began talking together, that no sounds 
his voice could produce would have been heard. 

Jokes and gibes about Sir Matthew, mingled with ridicu- 
lous anecdotes and very cordial abuse of him and all his race» 
furnished the first subject and filled the first chorus. Then 
followed some facetious observations from Mr. Jennings con- 
cerning Mrs. Thompson and a few of her peculiarities ; and 
it was^ in the midst of the giggl'mg which these occasioned 
that the kitchen-maid ventured to say, 

'< Well, now,, you are all so keen and so clever about her^ 
that I wonder it don't come into your heads to find out that 
she spoke just like an old fool, and no better, when she in- 
vented all that rigmarole about the boy. Master might be just 
the devil you says he is, and ten times worser too, for anything 
I know about him ; but the worser he is, the farther I'd be, if 
I was such a mighty good gentlewoman as she thinks herself, 
from giving such a bsMl father out of my own invention to any^ 
body, whether they corned out of the factory or not." 

*' I do think Molly's right," said one of the hou&«m^\4%^ 
f^What business has the old frump to find a taxVx^t l^t \sa\OL\ 
N^}ody asked berJ* 
Vol. L—D 
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" Thai may be all very true, Rebecca," observed the lady's* 
maid, shaking her head very gravely. '* I know well enough 
that Mrs. Thompson does not always wait for right and rea* 
son before she speaks ; but that makes no difference as to our 
having any familiarity with this dirty little boy ; for it certain- 
ly does appear plain enough that his mother is very little bet- 
ter than she ought to be." 

*< Lord bless us ! and how much better be you than yoa 
ought to be, I should like to know V said the fat cook, who 
had her own reasons for not being at all partial to Mrs. Wit- 
tington, her ladyship's waiting«maid. 

^ I ! You miserable lump of kitchen-stuff, that no man in 
his senses would ever deign to look upon twice I Do you 
dare to say that I'm no better than I ought to be 1" 

Now the cook was an Irishwoman ; and, though she had 
famous black eyes, and teeth like an elephant, her principal 
claim to the coveted attentions of the other sex (setting aside 
the attractions which it is but fair to presume her profession 
^ave her) arose from the ready sauciness of her4ongue, which, 
in a brogue as strong as that of the Scotch gardener, and 
equally dangerous for the untaught to meddle with, was wont 
to rattle about her, right and left, sometimes scolding, but of- 
tener making sport of all who crossed her humour. 

Now this virtuous outbreak of Mrs. Wittington was too fair 
an opportunity to be lost; and accordingly, putting on as de- 
mure a look as her wicked eyes would let her, she repliedy 
^ You1>e better than you 9Ught to be, be you % Well, now, 
that's a trouble for your conscience, isn't it ? Is there nobody 
as can help her out of it \ Think what it is, gentlemen, to be 
80 burdened, and she, poor soul, unable to confess to a priest, 
seeing she's a heretic I Oh ! she's better than she ought to 
be ! and you've her own word for it too, and that's the reason, 
you see, why she's obliged, whether she will or no, to turn her 
back on this poor little fellow, just because he's fatherless* 
Isn't that a sore strait for a young lady's conscience \ Praise 
and glory to the Holy Virgin, and all the company of saints, 
now and for evermore, that I beant one bit better than I ought 
to be, and I hope you beant neither, Molly ; and so just run to 
the larder, will you, girl X and bring out something for supper 
fit for a hungry little boy that haven't the misfortune to be so 
burdened in mind as pretty Mrs. Wittington. Oh ! the poor 
soul ! she's better than.she ought to be I" 

JJoJiy, the kitchen-maid, did not wait for a second order ; 
MDd if a capital disb o( cold cutlets co^iiVivre %«\VLVi\ft V&- 
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chaers heart at rest, he might then have been a very happy 
fellow ; but, in truth, he was longing for his own porridge^ by 
his own 'mother's bedside ; and except from the relief afibrded 
by a capacious draught of milk, he went to the bed prepared 
for him by his friend, the kitchen-maid, so little elated in spirit, 
and so little thankful for the extraordinary change which had 
befallen him, that, had his noble patroness been made aware 
of it, she would, beyond all doubt, have punished his ingrati- 
tude by requesting Sir Matthew to turn him out of doors 
again ; and, moreover, have for ever abandoned the generous 
idea of surrounding his young head, as she poetically express- 
ed it, with a halo of immortality, by means of getting Mr. 
Osmund Norval to relate his adventure in verse. 

Sir Matthew Dowling went to his b^d also hardly better 
pleased with what had occurred than little Michael. But there 
was this difference between them ; little Michael said his pray- 
ers, which the great Sir Matthew did not, but, on the contrary, 
spent his last waking moment in cursings with great fervour of 
8pirit,lthe folly of the hideous old maid who had entailed such 
a detestable burden upon him ; (the result of which, as a peace- 
offering to the whole body of operatives, was at any rate but 
problematical. 

Nevertheless, when he awoke the next morning with his head 
quite cool, he felt disposed to think more of the hint given him 
by his friend and favourite Dr. Oockley, and less of the incon- 
T«nienee of having a few pounds to pay out of hundreds of 
thousands for a job which, if well managed, might help, per- 
haps, to avert a monstrous deal of mischief. 

With these rational thoughts working strongly in his ever-ac- 
tive brain, he rang his bell, and ordered that Joseph Parsons* 
his principal overlooker, should be sent for instantly, and shown 
into his study. 

A short half hour brought the master and man to a tete^'tiU 
in the snug little apartment described in the first chapter^ 

<* Good morning, Parsons," said Sir Matthew. 

The overlooker bowed his head respectfully. 

"Have you heard anything of this meeting at. the Weavers' 
Arms, Parsons ?" inquired Sir Matthew. 

** As much as a man was likely to he&r. Sir Matthew, who^ 
as you will easily believe, was not intended to hear anything," 
replied the confidential servant. 

" And how much was that. Parsons? Sit down^ P9Lt&o\\&^ 
sit down, and let us hear all about it.^ 

>'/ was » coming, w, if you hadn't a senv fot me;^ i«i\o\a»ft^ 
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the overlooker ; ^ for, to say truth, my mind misgives me that 
there's mischief brewing.*' 

** I have heard as much," said the master ; '* but it can hardly 
have gone very far yet, if such a sharp-sighted fellow as you 
only suspect." 

^« That's true, sir," said the man, with a grim smile, in ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment ; ^< and I've not been idle, I 
promise you. But all I know for certain is, that the people, 
old and youne, our own people I mean, have one and all ta- 
ken dudgeon Ibout that girl Stephens, that died the week be- 
fore last, just after leaving the mill. She had been at work all 
day in the spinning-mill, and who was to guess that she was 
that low !" \ 

'*It was a d--d stupid thing, though, Parsons, to have a girl 
go on working, and not know whether she was dying or not." 

'^ And how is one to know, sir ? I'll defy any man to find 
out, what with their tricks and what with their real faintings.'* 

*^ You won't tell me, Parsons, that, if you set your wits to 
work, you can't tell whether they are shamming or not ?" 

'* That's not the question. Sir Matthew, asking your pardon. 
There's no great difficulty in finding out whether they are in a 
real faint, or only making the most of being a little sickish from 
standing and want of air. That's not the difficulty. The 
thing is to know, when they really take to downright faintings, 
whether they are likely to live through it or not." 

^* And where is the great difficulty of that? You know Dr. 
Grockley would come at a moment's warning at any time, and 
feel their pulses." 

^< And he does do it, sir. But, in the first place, I doubt if 
any man caa justly tell whether girls are likely to go on faint- 
ing, and up again, as lots and lots of 'em do for years, or drop 
down and die, as Nancy Stephens did. That's one thing ; and 
another is, that Dr. Grockley is so fond of a joke, that 'tis rare- 
ly one knows when he speaks earnest and when he does not. 
He did see Nancy Stephens about a month ago, and all he said 
was, ' She do look a little pale in the gills, to be sure, but a dance 
would cure her, I have no doubt.' ^ A dance !' says I, ^ doc- 
tor. And please to tell me,' says I, < how the work is to get on» 
if the factory boys and girls sets ofi* dancing V 

^* * Maybe you haven't got a fiddle V said he. 

*' * Maybe I haven't,' said I. 

" « Well, then,' says he, < if it don't suit you to let them 
d^ce to the fiddle, I'll bet ten to one you'll be after making 
'em dance to the strap J And with lViaX> i£ -jovv'W VwXvsh^ m^v 
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Bir, he set off capering and making antics, jast as if there had 
been somebody behind a strapping him. To be sure, it was 
fit to make one die of laughing to see him ; but that*s not the 
Vdy> you know, sir, to do one any good as to finding out th« 
real condition of the people." 

Sir Matthew could not resist a hearty laugh at this charac- 
teristic trait of his friend ; but he concluded by acknowledging 
that Parsons was quite right in saying that this way of doing 
business was more agreeable than useful. 

'^ However, Parsons," he continued, ** we must not talk about 
that now, for I have something else to say to you. h is quite 
plain that they are gening again to their grumblings; and 
Crockley, who, you know, is up to everything, says that he'll 
bet his life they have got some new mischief into their cursed 
heads. Now this must be prevented, Parsons, some way or 
other ; for any harm they can do the machinery is not the 
worst of it. 'Tis the rousing up people's attention again, 
Parsons, there's the danger. Just see what they've done 
about the blackamoor slaves, by going on boring for everlast- 
ing, ding-dong, ding-dong, till they actually got the thing done 
at last. Now the Philadelphy people and the Boston people 
are just playing the very same game t'other side the water ; 
and, when they have got their way, where will their national 
wealth be, I should like to know ? And where will our na- 
tional wealth be, when these rascals have contrived to stop the 
mills instead of working them ?" 

^* Lord have mercy upon us ! Sir Matthew ; if you don*l 
make me oreep all over to hear you !" exclaimed Parsons* 
*^ 'Tis a pity, sir, and often's the time 1 have said it, that you 
arn't in Parliament yourself; you'd pretty soon show 'em what 
their meddling with factories would do for the coiutry " 

^* 'Tis likely I might. Parsons ; but a man can't be in two 

E laces at once ; and, depend upon it, there's good to be done 
ere, if we knew how to set about it. I shall make you stare, 
perhaps, Mr. Parsons, when I tell you what I am about now. 
It came into my head by accident at first ; but,, if 1 don't greatly 
mistake, I'll make a capital thing of it before I have done«" 

<* There's no doubt of that. Sir Matthew, if yon seta your 
mind to it, let it be what it will," replied the confidential over* 
looker ; ''^and, if it isn't a secret, sir« I should like uncommon 
much to hear it." 

^* No, it's no secret. Parsons ; anything in the world but that," 
replied Sir Matthew, laughing. *' What should ^ou^^"^ tv*c^h9^ 
Mr. Bnpermteadeatf to my takingla diny la\\e dog ol ^ ^^y^^^t 

D 2 ^ 
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out of the factory into my own house, and dressing hiiD« and 
feeding him, and lodging him, all for the love of pure benevo- 
lence and little boys ?**i 

** I don*t quite understand you, sir," replied Mr. Joseph Par- 
sons, looking very grave. 

** No, I dare say you don't. But I think I do, Parsons, and 
that's more to the purpose. Trust me, man, it will do good if 
it's only by giving the people something to talk of just now 
besides this confounded girl's death. And now, my good fel- 
low, tell me all you know of a boy named Michael Armstrong, 
for he, you must understand, is the hero of my tale." 

" That's the boy, is it t Then that's why the chap didn't 
come to work this morning," replied Mr. Parsons ; ^* I knows 
him well enough, Sir Matthew, in course ; for he's going on 
for eight or nine, and he comed to the factory just about five." 

*' And what sort of a boy is he, Parsons ?" 

^* Nothing very particular. Sir Matthew, unless it is because 
of the unaccountable fuss he makes about his elder brother, 
who is but a poor, rickety, shriveldy sort of a child. For sonie 
reason or other, his bones never seemed to come rightly 
straight, and this Mike makes as great a fuss about him as if 
he was his grandmother."! 

'* Are the parents; living !" inquired Sir Matthew. 

^ The mother is. \ She is a bedridden woman, and ought to 
be in the workhouse ; but she's upish, and can't abide it, and 
so she lies abed, doing plsiin work and that, and the two boys^ 
wages maintains 'em. [ But I did hear t'other day she had given 
in, and was a begging to go into the house, and take the eldest 
boy with her. These creturs never know what they would be 
at. I suspect, howsomever, that she has got hold of a notion 
that, because he's so crippTy, he beant to work no more ; but 
I shall take care to see Butchel, the parish overseer, about it. 
It is altogether a trick, that, what won't answer ; his fingers is 
just as able to handle the reels and piece the threads as ever 
they was ; and, in course, a little dwarf like him, with his legs 
like crooked drumsticks, can't look for any but the youngest 
wages ; so, after all, he's one of them as answers best." 

<* No ! Parsons, no !" ejaculated Sir Matthew, with sudden 
energy. *^ That woman must not go to the workhouse. The 
yfhole thing shall be got up, I tell you, in style. What d'ye 
say now to getting the woman arrested for debt ? or having all 
her things sold ? and we just stepping in, at the very nick of 
time, to save her from destruction !" 

There was sometbiog so truly oomits in the ex^^tessioaof the 
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knight's countenance as he said this, that even the saturnine 
Mr. Parsons could not help laughing. 

^ If the born devils donU sing your praises through the coun- 
try, sir," said he, as soon as he had recovered his gravity, 
*' why we must find some other way to go to work with them." 

^' Now, then, be off, Parsons, and contrive some clever 
scheme or other to throw the unhappy family into z quandary.'' 
ji^ ^' I understand, sir," said Parsons, nodding his head ; and 
80 parted the master and the man. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A little Cottage Gossip. — A Visit of Charity.-— Practical Benevolence. 

The promptitude of the measures taken by Mr. Joseph Par- 
sons, to bring to effect the wishes of his master, showed him 
to be deserving the post of confidence he held, as principal su- 
perintendent of Sir Matthew Dowling's factory. He lost not 
a moment in obtaining an interview with one of the parish of- 
ficers, who was his particular friend, and then made his way to 
Hoxley-lane, with the intention of questioning the widowed 
mother of the two Armstrongs as to the situation of her affairs, 
and the particular species of misery from which she might, at 
that precise moment, be suffering the most. 

The statement pronounced in Sir Matthew*s kitchen respect- 
ing the general eligibility of Hoxley-lane as a place of resi- 
dence was perfectly correct. It was the most deplorable hole 
in the parish ; a narrow, deep-rutted parish-road (too hopelessly 
bad to be indicted) led from the turnpike down a steep hill to 
the town of Ashleigh. Exactly at the bottom of the hill, just 
at the point where every summer storm and winter torrent de- 
posited their gatherings, there to remain and be absorbed as 
they might, began a long, closely-packed double row of miser- 
able dwellings, crowded «to excess by the population drawn to- 
gether by the neighbouring factories. There was a squalid, 
untrimmed look about them all, that spoke fully as much of want 
of care as of want of cash in the unthrifty tribe who dwelt 
there. It was like the moral delinquencies of a corporate body, 
of which no man is ashamed, because no maw caca b^ ^cfvTi\A.\ 
at as the guilty one. It was not the buameea oi "Ko. \ \j^ Vv^ 
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after the filth in front of No. 2 ; and the inhabitants of No. 8 
saw no use in mending the gate that swung on one hinge, be- 
cause No. 4 had no gate at all ; and the dogs and the pigs 
who made good their entry there, of course, found their way 
easy enough through the make-believe hedge, which through- 
out the row divided one tenement from another* The very 
vilest rags were hanging before most of the doors, as demon- 
stration that washing of garments was occasionally resorted to 
within. Crawling infants, half-starved cats, mangy curs, and 
fowls that looked as if each particular feather had been used as 
a scavenger's broom, shared the dust and the sunshine between 
them ; while an odour, which seemed compounded of a multi- 
tude of villanous smells, all reeking together into one, floated 
over them, driving the pure untainted air of heaven aloft far 
beyond the reach of any human lungs abiding in Hoxley-lane. 

^' Where does widow Armstrong live ?*' demanded Mr. Par- 
sons of a woman who was whipping a child for tumbling in ihe 
dunghill before No. 5. 

'^ In the back kitchen of No. 12, please your honour,** re- 
plied the woman, making a low reverence to the well-known 
superintendent. 

<'No. 12! why that's Sykes's tenement ; and they're on, the 
ground-floor themselves." 

** Yes, please your honour ; but, since the rents have been 
raised by Sir Matthew, the Sykeses have been obliged to let 
off the back kitchen and live in the front one." 

^< Why there's a matter of a dozen of 'em, isn't there ?" 

*' Yes, your honour, they lies terrible close." 

<' Obstinate dolt-heads ! That's just because they pretend 
} to fancy that it is not good for the small children to work. I 
I know, for certain, that they have got two above five years that 
they won't send to the factory ; and then they have the outda- 
ciousness to complain that the rents are raised, as if, because 
they are above choosing to earn money in an honest way, Sir 
Matthew was not to make what he could of his own. 'Tis 
disgusting to see such airs, where people ought to be thankful 
and happy to get work." 

*^ That's quite true, no doubt, sir," answered the woman ^ 
continuing to shake, and occasionally to slap, the grub of a 
child she had taken off t)ie dunghill. ^* But Robert Sykes's 
children are very weakly ; and them as your honour talks of 
is almost too small, though 'tisn't to be doubted that it is the 
bounden duty of us all to send 'em sooner than see 'em starve." 

^'J/kacjrso, indeedy" replied Mr. Parsons ; adding, with a 
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finger pointed at the squalling child, who still continued under 
the cleansing process above described, '* And isn't it a comfort 
now, Mrs. Miller, to get rid of the plague of 'em ? 

The woman ceased to shake her little boy ; and, looking for 
a moment at the clear blue eyes that, notwithstanding her rough 
discipline, were very lovingly turned up to her face, something 
like a §hudder passed over her. 

*\ Get along in with you, Bill," said she, as if afraid that the 
blighting glance of the superintendent should rest upon him ; 
and then added, ^' As long as they be so very small, your hon- 
our, they can't do no good if they be sent." 

'^ Stuff and nonsense ! there's ways to teach 'em. But don't 
fancy that I want you to send your brats, confound 'em! 
They're the greatest plagues in nature ; and nothing on God's 
earth but good-heartedness and love of his country would ever 
make Sir Matthew, for one, trouble himself or his men with 
any of the creturs. No. 12^ is it, where I shall find the widow 
Armstrong ?" 

^^ Yes, please your honour, you'll be sure to find her. She's 
a cripple, poor soul ! and can't stir." 

^* She's made up her mind to go into the workhouse, hasnl 
she !*' demanded the manager. 

" Have she indeed, poor thing ?" responded the woman, in 
an accent of compassion. 

^* I heard so, as I came along, and that's the reason I'm go* 
ing to her. Our good Sir Matthew, who, to be sure, is the 
kindest-hearted man in the whole world, has taken a fancy to 
her boy, and he'll be a father to him, I'll be bound to^ say he 
will ; and that's why I think he'd like me to give her a call, 
just to tell her not to fret herself about the workhouse. If she 
don't like going there, she needn't, I dare say, with such a 
good friend as she's got.' 

The woman stared at him with an air of such genuine as- 
tonishment that the superintendent felt disconcerted, and, turn* 
ing abruptly away, continued his progress down the lane. 

By the time he had reached No. 12, however, he had begun 
to doubt whether his sudden appearance at the bedside of the 
widow Armstrong might not produce an effect unfavourable to 
the object he had in vieW. 

^' As sure as steam's steam," thought he, " she'll be more 
inclined to fancy that I am come scolding about the boys for 
something than to take her part or do her pleasure; so I'll 
just say a civil word to the Sykeses, and iheti sltoW ^n«v} QT^^ 
tin such time aa the pariah officers have been a£xet Vex. \J^ 
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engage for it that Sam Butchel won't let no grass grow under 
his feet after what I said to him ; and if I turn in when he's 
there, as if to see what was going on, it would certainly be 
more natural-like, and believable." 

In accordance with this improved prajet de chariti, Mr. 
Joseph Parsons walked on ; but he had not proceeded far, ere, 
on turning his head round to reconnoitre, he perceived, not the 
tall and burly Sam Butchel, the overseer of the parish, but the 
lean and lathy person of little Michael, advancing with an eager 
and rapid step towards his mother's dwelling. 

'^ Soh !" ejaculated the sagacious Parsons, '* here comes the 
charity job ! It would be worth a week's wages to hear him 
tell his own story." 

Mr. Joseph Parsons had a Napoleon-like promptitude of ac- 
tion, which the unlearned operatives described l)y calling him 
<* a-word-and-a-blow man," but which, in reality, often deserved 
the higher ephhet above bestowed. 

Scarcely had the thought of overhearing little Michael's tale 
suggested itself, ere a sidelong movement ensconced him for 
a moment behind a favouring pigsty, from whence, unseen, he 
watched the boy enter the door of No. 12. 

Again, Napoleon-like, he remembered all he had heard from 
her neighbour concerning the position of the widow's dwelling- 
place ; and rightly judging that Sykes's back-kitchen must, in 
some way or other, be in a condition to favour the emission of 
sound, he troubled not the household by making his approaches 
through the principal entrance, but, striding over the inefficient 
fence of the tiny cabbage-plot behind, obtained a station as fa- 
vourable to his purpose as he could possibly desire. This 
was a nook between a protuberance intended for an oven and 
the window close beside the widow Armstrong's bed, from 
whence prophetic fate, favouring the yet latent purpose of the 
manager, had caused three panes to be extracted by a volley 
of pebbles, intended for mother Sykes's cat, at least two 
months before. 

To this safe and commodious crouching- place he made his 
way just in time to hear the widow say, ^^ tJnderstand one word 
of Edward's story, Mike ; so sit down, dear boy, and tell me 
all." 

*' Why, mother, 'tis like a story-book, and it's very fine to be 
sure ; but yet — " And the boy stopped short. 

*^ But yet you don't like it, Mike ?" rejoined his mother. 
** That^s what you was going to say. Tell the truth, my child| 
Mnd don *t go to keep nothing from mc " 
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•< That was it," said Mike. 

'* Ungrateful viper !" muttered the confidential superintend* 
ent between his closed teeth. 

** Poor fellow ! poor dear Michael !" exclaimed the woman, 
soothingly. <* It was hard to go to sleep without kissing moth- 
er, wasn't it ?'* 

" Yes, I didn't like that ; nor I didn't like being without 
Teddy neither ; and I didn't like the grumpy old lady as comed 
into the kitehen and abused me ; nor the gentleman servants 
either, except the gardener, and he took hold of my hand, and 
led me along kindly enough ; and I like Molly too, that's she 
as gave me my supper and my bed, and my breakfast this 
morning, mother. Oh, mother I how I did long to bring away 
some of the milk and bread and butter home with me !" 

** Never think of such a thing, for your life, boy !" exclaimed 
the mother, eagerly. ** It would be thieving, nothing else. Mi* 
chael ; nothing more nor less than thieving ; never mention 
that again to me, dear, that's a darling." 

^* I won't, mother ; but I know I shall think of it every time I 
see them big pounds of butter and jugs of milk, and minds how 
careful you be over your little scrimped bit in the broken sau- 
cer, and how you drinks your drop of tea without ever having 
any milk at all." 

*' Never you mind that, darling. But what are they going 
to do with you, Mike t And what for do they want to have 
you up at the great house t ^is a mystery to me ; and, thank- 
ful as we ought to be for any help, I can't say but I should be 
easier in my mind if I understood something about it." 

** Impertinent hag !" growled the surty Parsons from his lair. 
*^ Does she think they are going to trap him like a rabbit, for 
the sake of his skin f" 

^' But, mother, I don't understand anything about it myself," 
said Michael, rather dolefully. 

To this avowal no reply was made for some minutes ; upon 
which the superintendent grew impatient, and, stretching for- 
ward his neck a little, contrived, athwart the sheltering branch- 
es of an elder-bush, to peep through the broken window. 

To the agent of Sir Matthew Dowling's benevolence, the 
.sight that presented itself was really revolting, though there 
may be others who would have been affected differently by it. 
Michael had flung himself across the bed ; his arms were 
thrown round his mother, who was silting upright, vi\\Vv w^xnA 
piece of needlework ia ber hands, and his dark c\xt\s ^^x o^ Vsv 
Mimog coBtraat the extreme paleness of the fac^ ih^x \q<^^^ 
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down upon him. The widow Armstrong was still rather a 
young woman, and would still have been a very lovely one, 
had not sickness and poor living sharpened the delicate features, 
and destroyed the oval outline that nature had made perfect. 
Yet she had quite enough of beauty left to detain the eye ; and 
such a history of patient suffering might be read in every line 
of her speaking countenance, that few ever looked upon her 
harshly. Spite of her extreme poverty, too; she was clean ; 
her cap was clean, the bedclothes were clean, and the pale 
hands, too, looked so very white, that if Mr. Parsons, from his 
hiding-place, had ventured to speak any opinion concerning her, 
he would certainly have given utterance to a strong expression 
of indignation at the abominable air of delicacy which her ap* 
pearance displayed. 

She looked as if she were struggling with some painful feel- 
ing, but did not weep, though her boy did heartily. 

For a little while she suffered his tears to flow without in« 
terruption or reproof, and then she kissed him once, twice, 
thrice. 

*< There now, Michael," she said, looking at him fondly; 
^ have you not played baby long enough t Stand up, darling, 
and listen to me. You don't seem over-glad, Mike, of this 
great change ; and if you did, perhaps I might have been over- 
sorry ; but sorrow would be sin for either of us, when God has 
sent us help. *Tis you that be the heartiest, Mike, and 'tis 
you that want food the most, growing at the rate you do, and 
heart-sore have I been at meal-times to see you so stinted. So 
never let us trouble ourselves any more about the reasons for 
your getting so into favour, but just thank God and be contented." 

*^ But, mother, how will you get on without me ?" replied 
Michael, shaking his head ; ^< I am sure that Teddy can't make 
your bed as I do; he hasn't the strength in his arms. And 
who's to fetch water ? 'Deed and 'deed, mother, you'd better 
thank Sir Matthew, and say no, unless he'll just please to let 
Teddy go instead." 

" That won't do, my dear child, in any way. 'Tis I must 
watch poor Edward. Little as I can do for him, I don't think 
he'd like to part from me as long as God is pleased to let me 
stay." 

*< That's true, mother, that's very true ! Teddy would break 
his heart. No, no ; 'tisn't he shall be parted from you ; I'll 
show him how to make the bed, if I can't come over myself; 
ifut perhaps theyUl let me^moihetV 
'* What's the business that yorftt ha^e \o 4o,l^\ft\«ft\'^' *m* 
qu/red the widow. 
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** I havenU been told of any business yet^" replied the boy. 

'* But you don't expect that you're going to be kept for no. 
thing, dear T' said the mother, smiling. 

" 'Tisn't for my work, mother ; 'tis for the cow," replied 
Michael, gravely. 

•• The cow, child ? What is it you and Teddy have got into 
your heads about a cpw t A poor starved beast, he says it 
was, that wouldn't have frightened a mouse, and you made it 
turn round, Mike ; that's all I can make out. But he must be 
mistaken, surely. What was it you did about the cow, dar- 
ling?" 

At this question the boy burst into a hearty fit of laughter, 
which, to say truth, offended the listening ears of Mr. Joseph 
Parsons still more than his weeping had done. 

**ril do his business for him, he may depend upon it," 
thought he. ^' If master must have a charity job, he must ; but 
it don't follow that the cretur sha'n't be made to know himself 
just as well as if he was in the factory. I'll be your over- 
looker yet. Master Mike." 

Just as this prophetic sketching of the future had made itself 
distinctly visible to his mind's eye, the bodily senses of the 
agent announced to him that the tranquil tdte-k-t^te within the 
widow's chamber was disturbed by the entrance of persons 
whose voice and step announced that they were men. Mr. 
Parsons was at no loss to guess their errand. ^<Here they 
come !" muttered he. ** Now we'll see how Master Butchel 
manages his job." 

^ We be corned to see," said a gruff voiqe within the wid- 
ow's chamber, '^ whether or no you be comed to your senses, 
Mrs. Armstrong." 

*♦ Sir?" said the trembling woman, in return. 

** You knows well enough what I means, without my going 
into it again; you knows well enough as I comes to talk to ye 
about the house again. We've had Larkins the baker coming 
to inquire if there's parish pay to look to for your bill, Mrs. 
Armstrong ; and I have, told him no, not a farthing, not the quar- 
ter of. a farthing, unless you'll come into the house. The par- 
ish have gone on allowing you two shilling a week, week after 
week, Grod knows how long ; 'tis a perfect shame and imposi- 
tion ; and the board says they won't do it no longer. You and 
the boys too may come in if you will, that's one thing ; but 
living here, cramming 'em with as much wheaten bread as 
they'll eat without paying for it, is another^ aiid \\?^ ^\vdX xss^ 
Mooesipapsh doa't tolerate. I'll be bound Vo ^^.v . uo^ «^% ^^^ 

Vol. L-S 
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have brought up the scamps without their ever knowing ihe 
taste of gruel ? Tell the truth ; did yoik ever take the trouble 
to make a drop of gruel for *em V* 

** As long as I had my legs to stand upon, sir, I never mind- 
ed trouble ; and, when my husband was living, we did a deal 
better ; and I have done cooking for *em then, such as a few 
potatoes and a cabbage, maybe, with a scrap of bacon on a 
Sunday ; but, from the hour he died, we have never had a pot 
upon the fire.** 

** That's what 'tis to be so obistinate. If you'd come into 
the house,- you'd see the pot upon the fire all day long a'most.** 

^* But the children would be in one room after they came 
from the factory, and I should be in another," pleaded the -wid- 
ow ; " and I've got a few of the decent things as I married with, 
when I came from service, and it would be a grief to me to 
see 'em all sold." 

** If the parish don't sell 'em, Larkins the baker will, yoa 
may take my word for that, Mrs. Armstrong," replied the 
overseer. *^ However, 'tis your business, not mine. Here's a 
decent, respectable man, as is ready to take all you've got at 
a fair valiation, fair and honourable, but that'is just as yoo 
please. I only called, as in duty bound, to tell ye that the 
parish don't mean to continy no such extravagance as paying 
you two shilling a week no longer." 

** God help me !*' answered the widow, gently. ** If 'tis 
his will that so it should be, it would be a sin for me to com- 
plain." 

** That's vastly fine, beant itt" said thie brutal Butcbelf 
^ and now let's hear what you'll be after saying to Master Lar- 
kins, for here he comes, as sure as eggs be eggs." 

An abrupt and most peremptory demand for three pounds 
two shillings and seven pence was here made by a sour-look- 
ing little man, who entered the small room without ceremony, 
making a group of intruders round the widow's bed equally 
unwonted and unwelcome. Her over-taxed courage seemed 
to fail, for it was with something like a sob that she replied to 
his demand by saying, "I shall havo twelve shillings to take 
for needlework when this is done, and you shall have it every 
farthing, sir, if you'll be so merciful." 

^^And who's to pay your rent, Missis Armstrong? if I may 
be so bold," said Mr. Butchel. 

The widow had not a word to say for herself; and, covering 
her face with her hands, wept bitterly. 

^'Now*8 my time /" said Parsons lo V\\m%e\t^^E\v^ %\ft^^\\l 
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crept from his hiding-place. *' Now for Sir Matthew's benev- 
olence." Add, in a minute afterward, his tall, gaunt figure 
and hard countenance were added to the company. The 
noise he made on entering caused the widow to uncover her 
eyes, and it was with an emotion little short of terror that she 
recognised the tyrant, at whose name her children's cheeks 
grew pale. Instinctively she stretched out her hand and took 
hold of that of Michael, who was still seated on the side of 
the bed. But the boy shook it off, as if his mother's love was 
a secret treasure that the overlooker must not see { and, sudden- 
ly standing up, he remained, with his eyes fixed on the ground 
and his hands hanging by his sides, as if petrified. 

*< Hollo ! why what's the matter now ? Is all the parish 
come to wish joy to this good woman here ?" said the over- 
looker, with as jocund an air as he could persuade his iron 
features to assume. 

*^ Wish her joy ?" responded the well -tutored parish-officer; 
** and for what, Mr. Parsons, if you please ? For having an 
honest tradesman come upon her with the gripe of the law, in 
hopes to get what's his own ? She's got into trouble, I prom- 
ise you, and I don't very well see how she's to get out of it." 

" You don't say so ?" said the confidential agent. " What ! 
is that you, Mr. Larkins, coming to take the law of a poor 
body this way ? I didn't think you was so hard-hearted." 

**I don't deserve that character, sir," replied the baker, 
sharply; for, though desired to call and enforce his claim by 
the parish overseer, Mr. Larkins knew not a word about Sir 
Matthew's scheme of benevolence ; ^^ and the proof that my 
heart isn't harder than other people's," he continued, '' is, that 
I gave the widow here credit for what has been, excepting a 
£bw ounces of tea, her whole and sole living for months past." 

'* And very kind of ye too," observed the conciliating super- 
intendent. . 

** I should like to know, then, what became of all the money 
the two boys got, besides her own needlework, and, of late, 
two shillings a week from the parish besides ?" observed Mr. 
Butch el. 

** Why, that is rather puzzling, I must say," replied Mr, Par- 
sons ; ** but no matter for that, no matter for that, just now. 
This family have got a kind friend, I promise you." 

** Yes, but it does matter," returned Larkins. " It can't be 
right, no how, for me to be out of three pounds two shilling 
and seven pence, and she with such lots of motve^ .^ 

"Jjadefid, indeed, BirT said the widow, once \xiot^ \oc}liASv% 
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Up at him. ** I have done my very best, paying a little and a 
little at a time, as you know I never stopped doing, only for* 
two weeks that my biggest — that is, my oldest boy, was maiking 
up time that was lost when he was home sick, and so got no 
wages. But the seven shillings a week that they got betweea 
'em, and my uncertain bit of needlework, gentlemen, can't 
stand for food, and clothes, and rent, and a little soap to keep 
us decent, and a bit of firing to boil a drop of water; it can't 
do all that, gentlemen, without getting behindhand, when any 
making-up time comes in the factory." 

** Well, then, that's just the reason why you must come into 
t(ie house," replied Butchel ; '* and, at any rate, you may de- 
pend upon getting no more money out of it.** 

Upon hearing these words, " the decent, respectable man," 
who was willing to take the widow's goads at a ** valuation fair 
and honourable," began examining the condition of a chair that 
stood near him ; an operation which the widow eyed with the 
most piteous look imaginable. 

** Come into the house, I tell you, without more ado," re- 
sumed Butchel. *< And what, in Grod's name, d'ye think we want 
you in for but your own good ? D'ye think the parish have at 
fancy for maintaining crippled women and childrien by way of 
a pleasure ? 'Tis ruination any way ; but, when you're in, we 
know the worst of it at once, and that's something. The boy's 
wages will go a bit to help, and, at any rate, there'll be no two 
shillings to pay, which is what the overseers hates above all 
things, and what they won't continy to do. So now I have said 
my say." 

And here Mr. Butchel began to move his heavy person 
towards the door. 

** Stop a minute, Mr. Butchel, if you pleaare, sir," ejaculated 
Sir Matthew's superintendent. •* I should be sorry to let you 
go back to your employers under any delusion or mistake what- 
ever ; and the fact is, that this good woman, the widow Ann- 
strong, is no more likely to go into the workhouse than you are 
yourself, Mr. Butchel, begging your pardon for naming such 
a thing." 

" Then I suppose as it's yourself as means to keep her out 
of it, Mr. Parsons ?" replied the parish officer, jocosely. 

*'Not exactly me myseU" replied the other, in the same 

tone, " but it's one as much more able as he is willing. It is 

Sir Matthew Dowling as intends to befriend her, and that not 

onJy on account of the general charitableness of his temper, 

ftAjc/i all who know him really well are qaXie vwui:^ S& n«^ 
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great, but because that little boy as stands there, and who is 
one of our factory children, saved a friend of Lady Dowling's 
last night from something she looked upon to be a considerable 
danger.** 

^^ And does Sir Matthew mean to see me paid f demanded 
the baker. 

** Upon my word, Mr. Larkins, that^s more than what I've 
got authority to say,** replied Parsons ; *< but, howsomever, I 
don't think you had best go on, just at this particular minute, to 
persecute about it, seeing that in course Sir Matthew won't take 
It civil, when he's being such a friend himself to the widow." 

'* I don't want to do nothing uncivil to nobody," replied the 
baker, '* but I don't quite understand this business. It is some* 
thing new, isn't it. Sir Matthew setting up for a soA-hearted 
gentleman among the factory-folks." 

^* New to you, maybe, Mr. Larkins, but not to me," replied 
the trustworthy agent* *' There isn't another to be found, look 
which way you will, that can be compared with Sir Matthew 
Dowling for real, true, benevolent charitableness, when he finds 
proper objects for it." 

The baker stared ; the man of old chairs and tables scratch- 
ed his puzzled head ; the intelligent Mr. Butchel looked at the 
speaker with a knowing wink ; the widow &xed her eyes upon 
her patchwork quilt ; and little Michael in astonishment, which 
conquered terror, raised his eyes to the superintendent's face, 
while that worthy advocate of a master's virtues stood firmly* 
striking his stout cane upon the ground, with the air of a man 
ready to do battle with all the world in support of what he has 
asserted. ~ 

*< Well, then, at any rate, my business is done and ended," 
said Mr. Butchell, moving off ; *' and I wish you joy, Mussis 
Armstrong, of your unaccountable good fortune." 

" Gome along, Jim !" said the baker to the respectable dealer 
in seized goods ; '* there's nothing, to be done to*day, that's 
clear. But I hope you'll remember the twelve shillings as 
you've promised me, Mrs. Armstrong." 

** I will indeed, sir !" answered the widow, earnestly : and, 
on receiving this assurance, Mr. Larkins took his departure 
with his professional friend, leaving Mr. Joseph Parsons, the 
widow Armstrong, and her son Michael to carry on whatever 
conversation they might wish for without interruption. 

** Well, now, if I ain't glad they're gone, them MVon««^^^ «^v\ 
the superintende/?^, abutting the door after them. ^^Xo^vt^ ^ 
favoured woman, Mrs. Aimsiiong^ to get fid of ^eia %b ^qx)l>da.h% 

£ 2 
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done ; and I donH and won*t question that you are thankful to 
those to whom thanks are due.*' 

** I always wish to be so, sir/' said the widow. 

** Well, there's no hardship in that, I suppose. But about 
this son of yours, this young Master Michael ; you nrast see 
to his doing his duty to his benefactor. If he was to prove un- 
grateful, Mrs. Armstrong, it is but fair to tell yon that I wouldn't 
undertake to answer for the consequences." 

"God forbid he ever should be ungrateful to any as was, 
kind to him !" replied the poor woman ; **but indeed, sir, I don't 
think it is in his heart to be so. Since the day he was born, 
God bless him, I have had little beside love to give hiin ; and 
indeed, sir, I think the child would die for me." 

Michael slyly stole his little hand sideways under the bed- 
clothes, where it was soon clasped in that of his mother, but 
his eyes were again firmly riveted upon the ground. 

" Ay, ay, that's all very well ; but it has nothing to do in 
any way with hid duty and obligations to Sir Matthew. What 
I want to know is, whether he is ready and willing to do that 
which Sir Matthew wiU require of him ; that's the main ques- 
tion, you see, Mrs. Armstrotig:" 

"And what will that be, sir?" said the widow, while Mi- 
chael's eyes were again raised for a moment to the face of his 
taskmaster. 

**He is to be made a gentleman of; that's to be the first 
work put upon him." The poor woman smiled, but little 
Michael shook his head. The superintendent appeared to pay 
no attention to either; but again striking his cane magisterially 
on the ground, he added, " Let him make up his mind to do all 
that he's bid, and come back to Dowling Lodge with as little 
d^lay as possible." 

With these words, and without deigning to bestow any spe- 
cies of parting salutation upon those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, Mr. Parsons left the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Separation of loving Hearts. — A Specimen of finished Composition.— 
Condescension and Generosity. — Sir Matthew clothes little Michael 
with his own hands. 

Whilv the superintendent, in his serpentine course home- 
ward, scattered the tidings of his master's munificence towards 
the factory-boy, Michael Armstrong and his mother indulged 
themselves in a few parting words and very tender caresses ; 
the mother eontinning to repeat at intervals, " Be sure, darling, 
to be a good boy, and do what you're bid," while the son re* 
iterated bis entreaties that she and Teddy would take care 
one of t'other, and have him back again, spite of everything, if 
they found that they could not do so well without him. 

But, even while this went on, Michael was improving his 
toilet by putting on the more carefully patched garments which 
had hitherto been kept sacred for Sundays. When this opera- 
tion was completed, and his hair, face, and hands made as 
clean as the joint efforts of himself and his mother could con- 
trive to make them, the little boy turned to leave the miserable 
shed that had been his home with a reluctant step and heavy 
heart, retracing the short distance between his mother's bed 
and the door once and again, to take another kiss, and to re- 
peat, with increased earnestness, the questions, *^ Isn't there 
nothing more I can do for you, mother, before I go away 1 
and will you be sure to tell Teddy to stop for me, morning and 
night, at the gate in the lane where it all happened? will you, 
mother ?" 

But at length the lingering separation was completed, and 
Michael set off upon his iretum to Dowling Lodge. In the 
mean time, Sir Matthew himself had not been idle ; but, reti- 
ring to his study, he composed a paragraph for the county 
newspaper, which, after considerable study and repeated cor- 
rections, was at length completed, and despatched by the post, 
in a feigned hand, Sie wax being stamped with the handle of 
the seal instead of his arms, and the postage paid. 

The paragraph ran thus : 

"£ir«JUSH BEM£V0LE11CE« 

« TTiere is, peibapa, no class of men so ctxxjfiVy Toast^^t^- 
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sented as the manufacturers of Great Britain ; surrounded on 
ail sides by a population of labourers, crowded together exactly 
in proportion to the quantity of work the neighbouring factories 
are able to furnish, they are continually reproached both with 
giving too many hours of employment to their poor neighbours 
on the one hand, and with the poverty, which is the inevitable - 
lot of operatives with large families, on the other. 

*< That all manufacturers, however, are not the cruel, mer- 
cenary tyrants they are so ollen and so unjustly described to 
be^ was shown within the last (ew days by an incident which 
occurred near the town of Ashleigh, not a hundred miles from 
P — 1 — g L — d — e. The owner of that splendid mansion« 

while escorting the amiable Lady round his groundst 

had occasion to remark some symptoms of a very noble dispo- 
sition in one of the children belonging to a neighbouring facto- 
ry on his estate* On making inquiries, he discovered him to 
be the son of a poor widow whose failing health made ^er 
and her orphan children peculiarly eligible as objects of char- 
ity. This fact haying been satisfactorily ascertained. Sir 
JM[ — th — w D — ^1 — g. gave way to the warm impulses of his 
[ generous heart, and, adopting the little orphan anftong his own 
children, at once gratified the gentle feelings of his amiable 
nature, and set them an example which it is impossible they 
should ever forget. It is more easy for the recorder of this 
charming anecdote to relate thus the principal circumstances 
of it, than to enter into any detail of the numberless delicate 
traits of character exhibited by Sir M. D — 1 — g in the course 
of the transaction. Those who know him thoroughly will, 
however, be at no loss- how to supply these ; and those who 
do not would scarcely understand the description, were it given 
with all the detail possible.'* 

The value and the accuracy of the statements contained in 
this announcement belonged wholly to the author of it ; the 
phraseology to a private MS. digest of newspaper eloquence, 
the result of many years of steady research, during which no 
morsel of fine writing that might assist in such occasional ad- 
dresses to the public as the present had been ever suffered to 
flow down the stream of time, and perish, without having been 
first carefully noted in the knight's repertory of fine periods. 

Having concluded this business, Sir Matthew Dowling rang 
his bell. As it was only the study bell, it was answered, as 
usual, by one of the housemaids. 
'^ Where is the Ihtle boy, my dear, that I sent into the ser- 
rsn/s ' haJI last night T inquired Sir MauVvew* 
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" Upon my word, Sir Matthew^ I can't tell," she replied ; 
adding, in that tone of fanHliar confidence which' her master's 
condescension encouraged, '* but if you sent him into the hail. 
Sir Matthew, he never got there, nor never will, you may take 
my word for that, as lotig as Madam Thompson reigns." 

The housemaid wai not a beauty ; none such, as was before 
stated, ever ritade part of Lady Dowling's household ; but she 
was a wit, and Sir Matthew was too clever himself not to feel 
the value of cleverness in others ; he therefore raised his eyes 
in a comic grimace, very good-humourediy chucked the maid 
under her ugly chin, and, instead of putting himself in a rage, 
as might have happened under other circumstances, he only 
said, ** And how was that^ my dear 1 Come, tell me all about 
it ; I like your stories, Peggy, they are always so funny.** 

*^ Whose stories wouldn't be funny, ^ir Matthew, if they told 
of the airs and graces of Mother Thompson ?" replied the 
lively damsel ; '^ she's for all the world like an old owl, as sitt 
winking his eye^ and trying tolook wise-." 

** But she's a prime favourite with- my lady, Peggy, and, into 
the bargain, knows a thing or two about soups and hashes ; so ' 
we must be very respectful, my dear, in talking of her ; but aa 
to her daring to say that the b6y I ordered into the hall was 
to be turned out of it, that's rather more than possible, I think/' 

'^ That's because you don't know Mrs. Thompson, Sir Mat- 
thew. I only wish you had heard and seen 'em last night, 
she, and the butler, and Mrs. Fine Airs, my lady's maid, and 
Mr. Fine Airs, my lady's footman ! If it was not enough to 
make one sick, I wish I may never see you again, Sir Mat- 
thew." 

" They are a confounded impertinent set of rubbish," repli- 
ed Sir Matthew; but still without losing his good*humour. 
** However, all pe6ple of fashion, that is, rich people, Peggy, 
always do haVe a confounded impertinent set of servants about 
'em. That's one of the great differencea between high people 
and low." 

*^ To be siire you must know best, Sir Matthew," replied the 
saucy grisette, but \Hth a look and accent somewhat ironical : 
^ I don't mean to doiibt that in the least, I'm sure ; but, in the 
places I've lived at — Lord Wilmot's, Lord Oramptbn's, and such 
like — I never did hear of my lord's commands being treated 
in that fashion. They might have their jokes in the hall, and 
the housekeeper's room too, no doubt of it, andim^xxdeox e^tvcsrai^ 
if you like it; but for downright flat di8obedtei\»^,\\vKSCt ^\ 
hearofBueb a thing,** 
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Sir Matthew, on hearing this, became rather white about the 
lips and red about the forehead ; but Peggy knew the rising 
atoroi was not likely to fall on her, so, nothing daunted, she 
went on. 

**' I don't think I should have taken much notice about it. Sir 
Matthew, if it hadn't been for not liking to see you treated with 
disrespect ; for I'm not over and above partial to beggar-chil- 
dren myself; but that sort of natural dislike was nothing in 
comparison to my feelings about you, sir ; and if I had been 
placed in power, instead of having none, your will would have 
been obeyed, if every servant in the house had flowed at me 
for it." 

'' You're an excellent girl, Peggy," replied the knight, ap- 
proaching her very condescendingly. ** You know well enough 
that you are a favourite, and I know well enough, my dear, 
that you deserve to be so ; and I tell you what, Peggy, ]['ll take 
care to let those animals, my servants, know that i am master 
here as well as in the factory, and that my word's law !" 

** And so it ought to be, Sir Matthew," replied the obedient 
domestic. '' I hope I know my duty too well to dispute my 
master's will in anything ;" and, as she spoke, she very meekly 
yielded herself to receive the condescending salute with which 
Sir Matthew was pleased to reward her excellent sentiments. 

*' You are an excellent good girl, Peggy !" he resumed, after 
this little interruption ; '* and don't fear but I shall find means 
to reward you. But you must give me your help, my dear, to 
confound the impertinence of these fellow-servants of yours ; 
if I don't make 'em wait upon that beggar's brat as if he was 
their lord and master, never trust me with a kiss more. Where 
is the little factory vermin, Peggy ?" 

*' I ain't able to answeryou, Sir Matthew; all I know is, 
that Mrs. Thompson marched us all out of the kitchen, where 
she sat in judgment on him last night, and there he was left 
with the kitchen-maid and the fat cook ; but what's oome of 
him since I am no ways able to say." 

On hearing this. Sir Matthew raised his hand towards the 
bell, but, suddenly recollecting himself, he smiled and said, 
'* No, no, that won't do, Peggy, will it t Go, my dear, and ask 
where the boy is, and then come back and tell me." 

The damsel, in return, furtively smiled too, in acquiescence 

and approval of his discretion ; and, upon leaving his study for 

the purpose of prosecuting her inquiries among the servants, 

she encountered the object of them, as he entered the back 

i/oor oa bis retwra from visiting hU molVkof n «qvx^%«% 
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Soh ! here you are, then ! Well, you must come along 
this minute to Bir Matthew," said she, addressing him some- 
what gruffly, and not too well pleased, perhaps, at this interrup- 
tion to the confidential conversation with her master which it 
had been her purpose to renew. But to the ears of Michael 
the name of Sir Matthew was sufficient to render all other 
words indifferent ; and conscious only that into his dreaded 
presence he must go if commanded to do so, he followed the 
girl with a beating heart, and in a few minutes stood, pale and 
almost breathless, before the awful countenance of the great 
man. 

Sir Matthew gazed at him for a moment with a sort of sneer, 
which, if interpreted skilfully, would have been found to ad- 
dress itself inwardly. Sir Matthew could not choose but sneer 
at the whimsical arrangements of accidents which had con- 
verted him into a Mr. Allworthy. The sneer, however, as far 
as it concerned' himself, had no mixture of contempt in it. 
*' Had another done this thing," thought he, "should I not have 
called him fool ? and is it not ninety-nine chances to a hundred 
that thereby I should have described him truly ? May the 
same be said of me ? No ! by the living God, it may not ! 
How now, little boy t you have made yourself smart, I see ; 
vastly fine, indeed ! An inch of clean dowlas, a piece of span- 
new green baize for a patch, a pair of bony legs without stock- 
ings, and magnificent shoes — I did not say a pair, Peggy — ^but 
very magnificent shoes ; one, I suppose, won in battle from a 
giant, and the other from a dwarf. Fine as a prince ! isn^t he, 
Peggy r 

As he thus jeered the little fellow, his eye wandered with 
malignant jocularity over his person, which was, in truth, the 
very model of make-shift poverty ; while the child, as if he felt 
his eye palpably crawl like a reptile over him, shuddered he 
knew not why. 

Then, changing his tone so suddenly as to make even the 
confiding Peggy start, he continued, "You horrid lump of rags, 
stand back, stand back ! back ! back ! behind that hTgTT ^^r, 
d'ye hear ? Stand close and stand still. If he does not make 
me as sick as a dog, Peggy, let me never smell musk more !" 

*'He does smell horrid bad, to be sure. Sir Matthew !" re- 
plied the girl. " Hadn't I better take him back to Molly, the 
kitchen-maid, and make her scour him ?'' 

" No, hang him, that won't take it out of him •, I kxi^Ni ^«Wk. 
all. No, l^eggy, let the scouring alone, and '^w^l ^o w^ ^VdSx^ 
A7 tbenursery-maidSf and tell them to send^me dovvn ^ %ocs^. 
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handsome suit of clothesi complete, of Master Daodecimua^s ; 
he is the nearest in size to this scaramouch ; and I will dress 
him, Peggy, as if he were the son of a duke. It will be fup, 
capi tal fun , and will it not be generous, Peggy V^ 

''lienerous, Sir Matthew I It will be past all belief? What ! 
him to be dressed up in the clothes of Master Duodecimus t 
oh, my ! Sir Matthew, you must sure-ly be joking." 

''I'm as serious as an undertaker, girl. Get along with 
you, and do what I bid you ; the longer you are about it, mind, 
the longer I shall have to sit in the same room with the raga- 
muffin in his own full dress ; so mak^ haste, if you please." 

This was said in a manner to .remove all doubts as to the 
munificent knight's being in earnest ; and the active Peggy 
went and returned with as little delay as was consistent with 
the necessity she felt herself under of entering into some short 
explanation ^with the nursery ladies ; one and all of whom 
seemed much inclined, on the first opening of her mission, to 
treat the whole business as a hoax. When at length, howev- 
er, she had succeeded in making it apparent thiit Sir Matthew 
was waiting for the suit of clothes in a most monstrous out- 
rageous passion of a hurry, the messenger's upis were speed- 
ily loaded in exact conformity to the, orders she had brought, 
and she returned to the knight's study with all that was need- 
ful to convert the rude exterior of little Michael into the near- 
est resemblance that nature would permit to the elegant and 
accomplished Master Duodecimus. 

Considering the loathing and disgust manifested by Sir Mat- 
thew towards the person and the poverty of his protege^ it was 
extraordinary to see the amusement he seemed to derive from 
dressing him up. Though the alert and obedient Peggy stood 
close by to do his pleasure, it was his own large hands that 
thrust the little limbs of Michael into the clothing he chose 
they should wear, and it was amid shouts of laughter from 
both that the ludicroua metamorphosis was completed. 

But, somehow or other, when they had finished their mas- 
querading work, the result was not altogether what Sir Mat- 
thew anticipated. The clothes were very handsome, well- 
made clothes; and as poor Michael, notwithstanding his lean- 
juess, was a very handsome, well-made boy, the incongruity 
I between them seemed to vanish in the most unaccountable 
i manner as the operation drew towards a conclusion. 

Peggy, however, was not such a fool as not to understand 

what WB8 expected of her; so, when the knight, catching up 

^/s 8on*is taaselled cap, pressed it down uigou \!Ue Ivule curly 
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head as a lusty packer of worthless goods thrusts down the 
cover that is to enclose them, and then pushed the child to- 
wards her with an impulse that nearly brought him upon his 
nose, she very judiciously renewed her noisy laughter, ex- 
claiming, '' Did any one ever see such a little quiz !'' 

*<Quiz, girl?*' replied Sir Matthew, eying him with no 
very fond .expression. ^* It would be well for the scamp if 
that was the worst you could say of him ; I know a thing or 
two, Peggy, and that boy will be lucky if he gets drowned. 
I'll bet a hundred guineas, that, with a few lessons, he would 
forge any writing you could show him ; and, before he is twen- 
ty, he will have taken as many shapes as Turpin. That boy 
was born wjth^ haherjmyad hia neck ; .1 want.no^sy to tell 
me that." 

During the whole of the undressing and redressing opera- 
tions, the boy's cheeks had been dyed with blushes, and his 
eyes so fixedly nailed to the floor, that neither Sir Matthew 
Bor his maid had been able to enjoy their embarrassed expres- 
sion ; but, as this dark prophecy fell on him, he looked up, and 
it was well for him that his munificent patron at the same in- 
stant turned his mocking glances towards the servant, as he 
said, ** There, gather up his rags, girl, and be sure you wash 
well after it ;" for, had he met that speaking young eye, he 
could hardly have misunderstood the scorn that shot from it. 
As it was, however, he saw nothing but the patched garments 
that were scattered round, ^nd, once more sneering as he 
looked at them, he added, ^' Lead the little blackguard through 
the servants' hall, and into Mrs. Thompson's parlour; d'ye 
hear, Peggy,. up to her very nose; and tell her that I have 
sent him to pay her a visit, and, when she has had enough of 
the compliment, lead him round to mademoiselle's room, and 
we'll have a litde fun among the children." 
- By no means displeased with ain errand which permitted her 
to afifront with impunity the autocrat of all the offices, Peggy 
gathered together Michael's discarded warbrobe, and then 
clutching hold of his hand, led him, bongr^ malgr^^ to the 
presence of the imperious housekeeper. 

Mrs. Willis, my Lady Dowling's own maid, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, my Lady Dowling's own man, were enjoying with that 
important functionary a slight morning repast of fruit, cakes^ 
and wine ; and at the moment Peggy and her charge entered, 
they were enjoying some very excellent jokes togethet. B^t 
Mr. Jennings no sooner cast his eyes on iVve YwAft lajcxw^^ws^^ 

^an he arose, looking rather abashed ul bem^ ^^xx^ Vj ^ 
Voz.L — F 
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drawiDg'^rooin guest of even nine years old with a glass of 
claret in one hand and a slice of pineapple in the other. 

Peggy, to whom the conciliatory smiles of this gay gentle- 
man did not descend, enjoyed his mystification exceedingly ; 
and relaxing her rough hold of Michael's wrist, she led him 
respectfully towards the table, saying, ** My master has sent 
this young gentleman to pay you a visit, Mrs. Thompson ; 
parhaps he would like a little fruit. There, my dear, that's 
nhe housekeeper Sir Matthew told you of, and if you will 
please to go and sit down by her, I dare say she will give yoa 
something nice." 

Mr. Jennings immediately placed a chair beside the gracious 
Mrs. Thompson, who, after filling and setting before the young 
gentleman a plate with whatever she supposed would be most 
agreeable, said in a half whisper to his conductor, ^ Who is 
it, Peggy ? I didn't hear never a carriage." 

Before she could, or at least before she would answer, Mi- 
chael, who had not accepted the chair offered to him, took his 
cap from his head, and with considerable more courage than 
he had yet shown, said, *' I am Michael Armstrong, the fac« 
tory-boy." 

*' Who ? what r screamed the housekeeper. ^ What bold 
joke is this, Mistress Peggy Perkins? Do 3rou thii^L you have 
^ got a patent for your place, that yon dare play such tricks as 
this r 

** If I keeps my place, I don't think I shall have to thank 
you for it, ma'am," replied the favoured housemaid, with very 
little civility. '* My master ordered me to bring the boy to 
pay you a visit; those was his very words, Mrs. Thompson ; 
and as I was bid, so I have done." 

** There's some people as will do everything and anything 
they are bid," observed Mrs. WUlis, again drawing out her 
favourite smelling-bottle, while with the other hand she ex- 
tended a wineglass to Mr. Jemiings for a little Madeira, which 
she felt was absolutely necessary to support her in this very 
disagreeable emergency. ** Master or no master. Sir Matthew 
Dowling doesn't know how to behave himself; it's I says it, 
and I don't care who repeats it to him." 

Mr. Jennings stared at the factory-boy for a full minute very 
attentively, and then gave a long low whistle, at the same time 
turning lus eyes with a look of much intelligenee full in the 
face of the housekeeper. 

*^ He Isn't at all like any of 'em, Mrs. Thompson," said he. 
Mv. Thompaoa shook her head. ^* There \& itfA\flii% ^x iSOl 
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in that, Mr. Jennings, I am sorry to say. But remember I do 
desire, s(nd insist, that the subject is never alluded to in my 
presence again. When I lived with his grace, I always made 
%i a rule that none of the household should ever discourse in 
my presence of anything that it was not decent to hear.'* 

** Well, ma'am," said Peggy ; " when you have done look- 
ing at him, he is to go into momselPs room for the children to 
«ee him." 

The housekeeper, the lady's maid, and the footman, all si- 
multaneously lifted up their hands and eyes to heaven. 

*' Please to let me put on my old clothes and go home," said 
Michael. 

^ *' You little ungrateful wretch !" exclaimed Peggy ; *^ when 
Sir Matthew dressed you up himself with his own hands. 
What d'ye mean by that, you bad boy ?" 

'* They'll laugh at me," said Michael, resolutely; <' and I 
don't like it." 

** You don't? Isn't that a good one ?" said Mr. Jennings, 
clapping his hands in ecstasy. ** Oh, Lord ! pray let us have 
him back again, Mrs. Peggy, that is to say if Sir Matthew can 
bear to part with him. He's the finest fun I've got sight of 
itoB many a day." 

^* You must find fun for yourself, Mr. Jennings, for I sha'n't 
be at the trouble of bringing you none," replied the self-satisfied 
Peggy, again seizing the hand of Michael and leading him ofiT. 

*' Well, for a broom-maid, I hope she's saucy enough," said 
Mr. Jennings ; but the subject of his remark was already be- 
yond hearing, threading her way through the long stone pas- 
sages which conducted to the opposite wing of the mansion, the 
whole of which was appropriated to the younger branches of 
the Dowling family* 



CHAPTER VI. 

MichaePs introduction to all the Miss Dowlings. — Sir Matthew feeds him 
withhit own hand, and presents him to all his most ralued friends. 

Havino given a sharp rap on the door, Pe^^ ^^% Vc\^ Nn 
*' com een" bjr the voice of MademoiaeWe '&e«\i\ov% \ '^Xvet^- 
opon Bbe threw the door wide open befoT% \iex ^ ^xyi %v^^^ ^^^ 
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Michael Armstrong in her hand, in the presence of three grown- 
up Miss Dowlings, three middle-sized Miss Dowlings, two lit- 
tle Miss Dowlings, and their French governess. 

The five youngest all rushed as by one accord towards Mi- 
chael. ** What a pretty little boy !*' was exclaimed by two or 
thr^ of them. ^* Are you come to play with us t Mayn't we 
have a holyday, ma*mselle V^ 

*^ What an elegant-looking creature !" exclaimed the eldest 
Miss Dowling, who, with her two grown-up sisters, had come 
into the room for the advantage of practising duets on a ven- 
erable piano-forte totally out of tune, and whose loudest note 
could by no means compete with the shrill accents of the ani- 
mated group who inhabited the apartment. ^' Did you ever 
8ee a prettier boy, Harriet ?" 

'' Who is he, I wonder T replied the youg lady she addressed. 

'^How he blushes !" said the governess, tittering. 

^* What's^ your name, dear?" demanded Miss Martha, the 
third. daughter of the Dowling race. 

** Michael Armstrong, ma'am," replied the boy, looking up 
with an air of surprise, for Miss Martha, queer-looking as she 
was, spoke kindly. And, queer-looking as she was, Michael 
met her eye with pleasure, for that too spoke kindly, though it 
was neither large nor bright. 

Martha Dowling was, in truth, about as ugly as it was pos- 
sible for a girl of seventeen to be, who was neither deformed 
nor marked by the smallpox ; short, fat, snub-nosed, red-faced| 
with a quantity of sandy hair, that, if not red, looked very much 
as if it intended to be so ; eyes of a light, very light gray, and 
without anything whatever in external appearance to recom- 
mend her, except a smooth, plump neck and shoulders, with 
hands and arms to match, which, in truth, were very fair and 
nice-looking, and a set of well-formed, stout white teeth. 

What made the unlucky appearance of this young lady the 
more remarkable, was the contrast it presented to the rest of 
her family. All the other young people were, like both their 
parents, '* more than common talP' for their respective ages, 
and, like most other tall young people, rather thin, so that 
Lady Dowling was apt to indulge herself by declaring that, 
^* though certainly some of her children might be considered 
prettier than the rest, there was not one of the whole* set (ex- 
cept that poor vulgar Martha) who was not most particularly 
genteel looking." 

** Genteel looking*^ she certainly was not, nor graceful, nor 
i^auiJM^in .any way ; and the consequence N^i^a, i^^v iaNX\Et^ 
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mother, brothers, and sisters, were all most heartily ashamed 
of her. This was a misfortune, and she felt it to be so pretty 
sharply, for poor vulgar Martha was far from being a stupid 
girl. But, in her case, as in a million of others, it might be 
seen Uiat adversity, though 



*' Like the toad, ugly and yenomous, 
Weareth a precious jewel in its head ; 



)» 



for, of all her race, she was the only one whose heart was not 
se aured and hard ened by the ceaseless operation of opulent 
sdirinftiyigiac^. She felt that she was rather an object of 
pity than of admiration, of eonten^t than oi envy, of dislike 
than of love. This is severe schooling for a young girl's 
heart ; but if it }»roduce not reckless tndiSerence or callous in- 
sensibility, it often purifies, softens, and even elevates the 
character. Such were its effiscts on Martha Dowling; that 
coarse*seeffling exterior contained the only spark of refinement 
of which the Dowling family coold boast. Never did a high- 
bom Hidalgo, in Spain's proudest days, inculcate among his 
race the immeasurable importance of pare descent with more 
ceaseless or more sedulous earnestness than did Sir Matthew 
the omnipotence of wealth among his. Every child was 
tanght, as soon as its mind became capable of receiving the 
important truth, that not only was it agreeable to enjoy and 
cherish all the good things which wealth can procure, but that 
it was thdr bounden and special duty to make it viable before 
the eyes of all men that they could, and that they did, have more 
money spent upon them than any other family in the whole 
country ; but Martha felt that all this could not apply to her. 

Strange to say, the only tie res^oaibling affection which pre- 
▼ented £e total isoiadon of tfiis poor girl among her family, 
was that which existed between her hard-natured fadier and 
herself; but it was a sentiment not easy to analyze. In Sir 
Mat&ew it probably arose at first from his having been told 
thkt the little girl was very like him ; and on hers, from his 
being the only person in the house wIk) had ever bestowed a 
caress upon her. In both cases, cause and effect went on in- 
creasing. Martha's face (saving its expression) was incontro- 
▼ertibly Vkid her father's ; and for Uiat reason, or from the 
habit it had at first created, her iisther, though rather a^amed 
to confess it, was certainly very iaoA of her. 

That, as a child, A» should love him in return, was almost 
inevitable ; but that, as she advanced in yeax^, %Yift ^fy(i\i\ l^^ 
for tb^ h&ittg, the most completely fonned by u^Wo^ v^\x%\a^a^ 

F 2 
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ful to her, an affection the niost unphanging and devoted, had 
something of mystery in it less easy to be explained. Yet 
so it was. Martha Dowling adored herfhard-hearted, yieiouSt 
unprincipled, illiterate, vulgar father! as heartily as if he had 
been the model of everything she most admired and approved « 
Nay, it may be that she loved hiip better, or, at any rate, more 
strongly still ; for it was rather with fanaticism than devotion, 
or like the pitying fondness with which a mother dotes on a 
deformed child, who sees only that, because it is less loveable^ 
it has more jaeed^ of love than the rest. 

It was not, however, on the same principle that Sir Mat- 
thew's affection for his ugly daughter increased as years rolled 
on ; for he saw that, though as a child she had been like kim, 
she was now grown very plain ; and in company, he felt al- 
most as much ashamed of her as Lady Dowling herself. But 
he could not mistake her lov« and true affection, nor resist the 
charm of feeling that at least there was one being in existence 
who would have cherished him, even i£ he had not been the 
great inan he was. 

In private he scrupled not to yield to this feeling, and cer- 
tainly derived considerable pleasure from it ; but. before wit- 
nesses he always joined in the family tone respecting ^^ poor 
Martha,^ and scrupled not to push her on one side upon aU 
occasions on which any display of Dowling elegance was con- 
templated. 

It was this ugly Martha Dowling who now startled little Mi- 
chael with her voice of kindness ; and, notwithstanding all her 
lady mother said about the '' horrid vulgarity of her manners,*^ 
poor Martha had a sweet and gentle voice. The child looked up 
at her, and with the weakness that appeared constitutionally pe- 
culiar to him, his eyes were immediately filled with tears. Yet 
Michael was not a whimpering boy either; many had seen 
him harshly treated, for he had worked almost from babyhood 
In the cotton factory, but nobody had ever seen him cry under 
k. But if his mother or his poor sickly brother touched his 
little heart either with joy or tenderness, he would weep and 
laugh both with very infantine susceptibility. So it was with 
him now ; for when Martha added, with a good-humoured smile, 
^^ And what brings you here, Master Armstrong ?" he laughed 
outright as he replied, *' Indeed, ma'am, I ain^t Master Armi- 
strong, and I don't know a bit what I be here for." « 

This speech, though addressed to Martha, being heard by 

aJl^ the contrast between his appearance and his language coi^ 

mderibly excited the curiosity of the two eldeal Mi»& Bo^lia^% 
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, » 

** La ! how he talks ! I thought he was a gentleman by his 
jacket ; didn't you, Arabella ?" said Miss Harriet. 

" Yes, to be sure I did," replied the eldest sister. " But I 
am sure he is not, with that horrid way of speaking. What 
did you bring him here for, Peggy ?" continued the young lady, 
"with an air of authority. 

'* Because master bid me, miss," was the satisfactory reply. 

^ Well, to be sure, that is queer ! I suppose he's the son of 
somebody or other, or papa would never have sent him in to 
us. It is not at all his way to patronise vulgarity*. Where do 
you live, young gentleman ?" 

Michael looked very much as if he were in danger of laugh* 
ing again, but he did not, and replied very demurely, '* In Mr. 
Sykes's back kitchen, ma'am, in Hoxley-lane." 

Though the answer was addressed to the inquirer, his eye 
turned to Martha as he uttered it, as if anxious to see how she 
bore it; but he encountered a look that altogether puzzled 
him ; for though it was at least as kind as before, there was un- 
easiness in it, and she looked round her, as if uncomfortably 
doubtful of what would^happen next. 

She did not, however, wait long for the result; for Miss 
Sophia, Miss Louisa,- and Miss Charlotte, the three middling- 
sized Miss Dowlings, who had approached very near to the 
little boy, and were even growing so familiar that Miss Char- 
lotte had taken hold of one of his dark curls, were severally 
and suddenly drawn ojBf by the respective hands of their two 
eldest sisters and the governess. 

*^ Then he is not a young gentleman after all?" said Miss 
Sophia^ 

*' La, how funny !" exclaimed Miss Louisa. *' Where did 
he get his clothes from ?" interrogated Miss Harriet. 

" Most likely he stole them," responded Miss Arabella. 

^ Why, 'tis Duodecimus^ jacket 1" ejaculated the observing 
Miss Charlotte. 

** Oh ! quelle horreur !" cried the governess, driving her pu- 
pils all before her to the other end of the room. 

At this moment, and before any more active measures could 
be resorted to for the safety of the young ladies, the door of the 
schoolroom was again thrown open, and the portly person of 
Sir Matthew appeared at it, accompanied by the globe-like fig- 
ure of Dr. CrDckley. 

" Good morning, young ladies 1" said the proud father, look- 
ing round him, and immediately entering iwXo \Vi& \^%\ ^*dX V^ 
«air wa3 ajSoat, "How do yoa like the 70^% \^^^»i\\c^% 
sent you?" 
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'* Good gracious^ papa !" exclaimed the elegant and much- 
admired Miss Arabella, ** he is a beggar-boy and a thief !" 

Sir Matthew and his friend Dr. Crockley both burst into 
such a shout of laughter at this sally, that it was a minute be- 
fore either of them could speak ; but at length the knight,* turn- 
ing to the doctor, said, 

'^ Leave my girls alone, Crockley, for finding out what's 
what ; I don't beliere there's one of them but what would have 
found that fellow out, if I had wrapped him up in the king's 
own mantle." 

** They are sharp enough, there's no doubt of that," replied 
his friend ;• '* but I must say you don't perform your charitable 
acts by halves, Sir Matthew. You have dressed up the little 
scamp so superbly, that nothing but the vulgar daric complex- 
ion could make one know that he was not one of your own." 

^ Why, yes, there is some difference in the skins, I must 
say," replied Sir Matthew, looking with most parental compla- 
cency on the fair skins, flaxen hair, and light eyelashes of his 
race. 

<< Difference, indeed ! 'Tis Africa and Eun^. And is it 
not remarkable, Sir Matthew, to see the look of him ? Hasn't 
he got a sort of slavish, terrified air with it ? I tell you what. 
Sir Matthew, I should not be at all surprised to find, when the 
march of philosophy has got a little farther, that the blackamoor 
look comes along with the condition, and that the influence of 
wealth and consequence is as quickly shown upon the external 
appearance of men, women, and chUdren, as a field of clover 
upon the inferior animals. And why not ? It is quite natural ; 
perfectly conformable to the analogy, that, by accurately tra- 
cing cause and effect, may be followed through all creation. 
You have a head, Sir Matthew, for that sort of thing : you can 
understand me if nobody else can." 

The little doctor knew that this was om of the soft points at 
which his wealthy neighbour was assailable. Sir Matthew 
loved to be assured that his head was of a superior fabric. 

*'But why, papa, should you send a nasty beggar-boy to us, 
with Duo's clothes on !" inquired the intelligent Louisa. Be- 
fore he replied te this, the knight exchanged a glance with his 
friend, whidi seemed to say, ^ That's the right sort ; she's ia 
the clover-field." 

" I have taken him in for charity, my dear," replied the 

knight, with a sort of pomposity that seemed of a new pattern. 

The jouDg ladies had never seen papa look so before. Mar* 

tbM, /ham hawiag fpvad henelf rather more &ei\u«ik^7 tIbA ob- 
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ject of Dr. Crockley's jokes than she desired, had, on his en- 
tering the room, retired to the window ; but now she came up 
to her father, and quietly, and, as often 'happened, almost un- 
noticed, kissed his hand. 

«• For charity !" exclaimed the fair-haired Arabella, moving 
a step or two farther away from the object of tliis extraordinary 
caprice. *'La, papa! why don't you send him to the hos- 
pital ?" 

Doctor Crockley laughed outrageously. "That girl. Sir 
Matthew,'* he said, when he had recovered his voice, " that girl 
is beyond all comparison the most thoroughly-born lady that 
ever I happened to hit upon ; and that is saying something, I 
promise you. She hasn't a commonplace vulgar notion in her 
from top to toe. It is what I call the physiology of wealth ; 
it is, upon my soul ; it is a study, a science. I have not got 
to the end of it, but I am certain I shall make a system out of 
it; and you'll be able to follow me, there's some comfort in 
that. I declare to God, that if I had not found you in the 
neighbourhood, I should have bolted. I cannot exist without 
occasionally bringing my mind in contact with superior intel- 
lect ; you find that, too, Sir Matthew, Pm sure you do !" 

Sir Matthew assured him that he did, very much ; and then, 
pulling a Belinda lock that adorned the olive-eoloured throat 
of Mademoiselle Beaujoie, he asked her if she had ever seen 
a brat, taken in for charity, so nicely dressed as that little 
blackguard. 

^^ Brawt ? 9a veut dire petit vaut rien. No, my honour. Sire 
Matue, nayver ! you are viddout no reval de most — " 

While the French governess struggled to find a word suffi- 
ciently expressive of admiration, and, if possible, with some 
little meaning besides, Sir Matthew took the liberty of pinching 
her ear, while he whispered into it, *< What, you little rogue 1 
what r 

She gave him a Parisian mUade, by no means an unkind 
one, and turned away, while the two smallest Miss Dowlings 
ran up to her, and, in the jargon in which their mamma and 
papa delighted, demanded, '^ Si papa voulait let them jouer avec 
the little beggar-boy ?" 

This question, repeated nearly in the same words by Made- 
moiselle Beaujoie to the knight, appeared to cause him some 
perplexity, and, after reflecting upon it for a minute, he turned 
to consult his philosophical friend. 

**I say, Crockley, what do you ih\nW ot vV'aX'^r 'Wnkk 
lowering hia voice, he added, " You compid[ieudi\Vkft*Y^%^^i^ 
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lor ; which will do best to help it 1 Parlour or kitchen, school- 
room or factory, drawing-room or scullery f 

''All and every of them," replied his friend, in the same low 
tone, but very decisively. '' No doubt in nature about that, 
Sir Matthew ; he must be here, there, and everywhere, and the 
thing will fly like mad." 

'' You are always right, Grockley ;. there is nobody like 
you,** replied the grateful knight, cordially slapping the round 
shoulders of his friend. *' I twig, I twig, and so it shall be, by 
the Lord Harry !" 

^ You are as rapid as lightning, Sir Matthew ! I rememb^ 
no instance of a cerebral formation so absolutely perfect as 
yours. Now, then, let us visit my lady, shall we ? I am as 
dry as brickdust, and it is about lunch-time, I take it. Bring 
the boy with you, and introduce him before the servants in 
style." 

*' So I will ; that's it ; I twig, Grockley. 60, Martha, and 
see if the luncheon is laid." 

The report being favourable to the wishes of ^e gentlemen, 
the party, consisting of the three eldest Miss Dowlings, their 
papa, and the doctor, left the young ladies and their governess 
to dine, while, with little Michael, who was ordered to follow, 
they all repaired to the dining-room, where a well-covered ta- 
ble awaited them. 

Her ladyship and Mr. Augustus were already there, and both 
expressed exactly the degree of curiosity which the knight de- 
sired as to who the little gentleman might be whom they brought 
with them. 

Miss Dowling and Miss Harriet Dowling burst into a loud 
laugh ; Sir Matthew looked towards the sideboard, and, seeing 
two servants in attendance there, spoke as follows : 

'' My dear Lady Dowling, I must bespeak your munificent 
charity and universal benevolence in favour of this little un- 
happy boy. His mother is a- widow, and — and something, I 
forget exactly what, is very unhappy about her ; and this little 
boy behaved remarkably well — ^' Here Sir Matthew broke off 
in some little degree of embarrassment, not wishing particularly 
to impress upon his lady's mind that it was his tender care for 
the Lady Clarissa Shrimpton which- had first introduced the 
fortunate factory-boy to his notice. But he passed all that over 
very skilfully, and ended his harangue by saying, ^ I know per- 
fecUy well, my dear Lady Dowling, that there is not in the 
whole world so amiable a person as yourself, and therefore I 
e/uertaia not the slightest doubt that the \)eTi!eio\exi^e^\!^^ 
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warms my heart on this occasion will communicate itself to 
yours.'* 

Lady Dowling raised her light eyebrows and her still light- 
er eyelashes into a look of the most unmitigated astpnishmentt 
and remained thus for a while, contemplating the extraordinary 
spectacle of one of the handsomest boys she had ever seen, 
dressed in a style of unquestionable fashion, and presented to 
her as being so deplorably miserable as to have excited the 
pity of her husband. The first clear and distinct idea that sug- 
gested itself was the necessity of inquiring respecting this beau- 
tiful child's mother, and of finding out whether she might not 
happen to be beautiful too ; the next arose from the sudden rec- 
ognition of her own son's own clothes, and the complexion of 
the lady became extremely fiorid. 

** I should like to know where he got those clothes from," 
she said, in accents that by no means spoke composure of spirit. 

** My dearest love," replied the most amiable and the most 
polite of husbands, ^' that is entirely my doing. You have 
known m^ long enough, my sweetest, to be aware that I never 
do anjTthing by halves ; I saw that little fellow ragged and 
wretched, and I clothed him !" 

'* Well, I must say, I do think — ^' began her ladyship, when 
Sir Matthew, seating himself at the table, thrust a knife and fork 
into the very centre of a pigeon«pie, and accompanied the act 
by a sound something between a slight cough and a grunt, 
which, in language matrimonial, was known to mean, ** Yon 
had better hold your tongue and mind your business." Where- 
upon Lady Dowling sat down too ; but her fair complexion was 
rather more rosy than was becoming, and it was in no very 
sweet voice that she said to Martha, who ventured to take a 
chair next her, *' Do get a little farther, child, can't you ? You 
know I hate to be crushed and crammed up so." 

Here Dr. Grockley, who had already fallen with vehemence 
upon a cold ham, stopped for a moment and laughed vehe- 
mently. ^ My dear madam, you are of the slight and elegant 
order yourself, and you don't make allowance for poor people 
who are as fat and roundabout as Miss Martha and I ; we can't 
squeeze ourselves into an eggshell, Miss Martha, can we V* 

Her slim sisters tittered, and the witty Augustus observed, 
that, ** To be sure, Martha did look more like a collar of Ox- 
ford brawn than anything else in creation." 

Meanwhile the meal proceeded, and little Michael ^q^Xyd^^ 
to stand half way between the door find &e laVAft «a ^lX^^"] ^% 
if be bad taken root there. 
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Martha was, in general, very philosophically inclined to let 
all things round her take their course ; but she sat exactly op- 
posite to the object of her father's benevolence, and there was 
something in the expression of his eye, as it rested upon the 
dainties before him, that was more than she could bear. *' May 
I give the little boy something to eat, papa ?*' said she, address- 
ing her father in a timid voice. 

*' How shall we manage about that, Grockley ?'' whispered 
Sir Matthew into the ear of the doctor, who sat close to him. 

'^ Gram him, cram him. Sir Matthew. You'll find it like oil 
on the surface of water, spreading far and wide," replied his 
counsellor, whispering in return. *^ Let the boy have to boast 
of his high feeding, and it will do more good than if you were 
to endow him with lands and houses, and keep him lean." 

«*8ay you so, my wise man! Faith, then, the matter is 
easy enough, for I believe Dowling Lodge is rather celebrated 
for its superfluity of good cheer. We'll have him gasping with 
indigestion within a week, see if we don't." Then raising his 
voice, he answered the petition of Martha by repeating her 
words, ** May you give the little boy eomething to eat ?" and 
then added with a laugh, *' By all manner of means, Miss Mar- 
tha ; and," taking some half-demolished fragments off his own 
plate, *' he may boast of feeding as well as his master. Here, 
Master Factory, catch !" And, so saying, the benevolent owner 
of Dowling Lodge skilfully cut the air with half a pigeon, which, , 
taking exactly the direction he intended, struck Michael in the 
iniddie of his forehead. Whatever might be the effect of this 
liberality of heart and Hand out of doors, Sir Matthew had 
every reason to be satisfied with the result within. The whole 
Dowling family, with the exception of stupid Martha, burst 
into a simultaneous shout of delight, while Dr. Grockley 
clapped his hands, and vociferated *^ Bravo I" as loud as he 
could scream. 

Just at this moment the great bell at the front door, and it 
was a great bell, resounded along passage and halls with pro- 
digious clamour. This is a sound which produces, in those 
who hear it, emotions varying according to their varying tem- 
peraments. Genuinely fine, poco curante people, if they hear 
it, heed it not. Fussy folks, of whatever rank or station, pre- 
pare their looks and their books, themselves and their belong- 
ings, to receive the threatened visitation advantageously ; but 
in a mansion of such professional display as Dowling Lodge, 
a ring at the door-bell is an event of serious importance. In 
sticA an establishment the luxuries, oi even vVv^ QonA^otv&^l^^ 
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fiuDilyv are confessedly of no importance at all when placed in 
competition with the display of their grandeur ; and, upon the 
present occasion, the whole family hastened to leave their un* 
finished repast, in order to receive the welcome spectator of 
their fine clothes and fine furniture in the drawing«room* 

My Lady Dowling and her two light-coloured elder daugh- 
ters, Sir Matthew, his eldest son, and his learned friend, suc- 
ceeded in reaching their respective sofas and berg^rea half a 
minute before the door was thrown open, and Lady Clarissa 
Shrimpton, Miss Brotherton, Miss Mogg, and Mr. Osmond Nor- 
▼al were announced. 

Great, of course, and very zealous was the joy expressed 
by the Dowling family at the sight of their illustrious friend and 
her cortege. Miss Brotherton was, indeed, of herself, or, rather, 
of her purse, a personage pretty sure of being well received 
everywhere ; but even Miss Mogg was (in Yankee phrase) well 
shaken, and Mr. Osmond Nerval gazed at by the young ladies, 
as an emanation from the rays that encircle the brow oi Apol- 
lo ; while even the exquisite Augustus ventured, in complimaai 
to his titled patroness, to shake him too, though be had never 
been introduced to him at Oxford. 

But the feelings of Sir Matthew, at this prompt reappear^ 
ance of his fair and noble friend, were something vastly differ- 
ent from anything his family could participate in ; nor did Lady 
Clarissa mistake them. There was a look that spoke infinitely 
inore than any tongue could utter, and a meaning in the silent 
pressure of the hand, confirming the idea, which had often re- 
curred to her during the night, that it would soon be necessary 
to make Sir Matthew understand the exact nature and extent 
of the flattering but perfectly innocent preference sh^ was eon* 
scions of feeling for him. 

This first delightful but somewhat agitating moment over, 
Lady Clarissa hastened to explain the purpose of her visit. 

** You guess why I am come, do you not. Sir Matthew f ' 
she said, pointing to Mr. Osmond Nerval. '^ Permit me to pre« 
sent to you and your highly-educated family this young votarjr 
of the Muses, who, if my judgment errs not, may fairly claim 
competition with the first poets of the age. Nor should we, 
of this remote neighbourhood, be insensible to the honour of 
being the first to assist in pluming the yet unfledged wing, which 
shall one day bear him aloft into the empyrean regions of eter- 
nal fame." 

Nothing could be more touching than t.Viem«iiTi«t\u^\vV(^. 
Mr. Osmond Norval preased his hat between Y)^W^\lWa\ 
Vol. L—O 
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and bowed low, low, low, to the noble lady who thus annoim* 
ced him. Sir Matthew, with a stride which, for the yigoroiM 
distance it carried him, might have been compared to that of 
the knave of hearts, approached the young man, and strenuous* 
ly pressing one of his slender hands in both his own capacious 
fists, attested the value he attsTched to her ladyship's introduc- 
tion by saying, *' Mr. Osmond Norval ! I will not deny that I 
do occasionally myself offer tribute at the Muses' shrine ; and 
that, being in some sort a brother of the craft, I most unfeign- 
edly rejoice in making the acquaintance of a gentleman so dis- 
tinguished in it as yourself. But that is not the feeling, sir, 
which principally leads me to tell you that, from this time forth, 
I shall hold you as one of my most esteemed friends — you un- 
derstand me. That lady, sir," pointing to Lady Clarissa, ^ is 
' a person whose lightest word ought to be law in this neigh- 
bourhood, and to me is so. ]f you publish any works, put Sir 
Matthew Bowling's name down, sip, for fifty copies ; should 
▼ou find yourself at any time in want of a library, pray remem- 
ber that there is one of no very small limits at Bowling J^ge ; 
and your reception, sir, in my drawing*room and at my dinner- 
table, will ever be such as befits me to bestow on one honour- 
ed by the patronage sf Lady Clarissa Shrimpton." 
' Before this speech was quite finished, Lady DowHng, be- 
coming rather fidgety, ventured to mutter something about 
its being far better to sit down to talk ; but Miss Brotherton was 
greatly too much amused by what was passing to hear her ; 
and for Miss Mogg to sit while her patroness stood was quite 
out of the question ; so that Lady Bowling and the two el- 
dest Miss Bowlings continued to stand, like three finely-dressed 
flaxen-headed statues, to the end of it. 

Sir Matthew then led the high-born lady to a chair, while 
Miss Brotherton, perceiving that her conversation with the 
knight was now reduced to a whisper, and that, consequently, 
there would be no more fun in listening to it, condescended at 
last to answer a few of the amiable inquiries after her health 
which were addressed to her by Mr. Augustus and his 'two 
sisters. Meanwhile, the young Norval, with pensive eye in- 
tent on nature's beauties, stole his way to the open window, 
and there, having twice or thrice passed his fingers through his 
long locks, which descended in disordered curls almost to his 
shoulders, and once and again buttoned and unbuttoned the 
broad shirt-collar, which fell back, unrestrained by that most 
UBiaieJJeeiaal lij^ature, a cravat, remained partly, it might be, 
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to let the young ladies look at him, and partly to receive the 
fragrant breeze of summer upon his brow. 

It was now that Dr. Grockley felt he was called upon to do 
something that might bring him into notice ; and, waddling up 
to the young poet, he addressed him with an air of incipient 
friendship) which seemed to say, ^* And I, too, am somebody." 
*^ You will find this neighbourhood not very prolific, youn^f 
gentleman, in such gifts of intellect as a poet requires in order 
to be duly appreciated. Nevertheless, I will not deny that 
there is among us a knot, a little knot, Mr. Norval, whom, upon 
farther acquaintance, you may find not altogether uncongenial. 
For myself, I may venture to say that I am as warmly devoted 
to every subject, directly or indirectly, connected with the di- 
vine, ethereal, immaterial, intellectual part of our composite 
formation as it is possible for a man to be, and it will give me 
pleasure, sir, to make your acquaintance." As this was spo- 
ken with energy, the sultry season made itself felt under the ex- 
ertion, and Dr. Grockley found it necessary so far to remem- 
ber the viler portion of his composite formation as to wipe bis 
face and bald head assiduously. 

The poet bowed, but not as he had bowed to Lady Clarissa. 

Meanwhile, Lady Dowling, her light-coloured daughters, and 
Miss Mogg, sat profoundly silent upon two chairs and one sofa 
of the splendid apartment; Miss Brotherton and Mr. Augustus 
continued to talk about nothing, and Sir Matthew and Lady 
Clarissa ceased not to mutter, what none but themselves could 
hear, upon an ottoman which stood in front of a distant win- 
dow. If eyebeams could have interrupted a tete-d-titCj theirs 
would not have long continued to proceed . undisturbed ; for 
the mistress of Dowling Lodge did certainly cast not a few 
anxious glances towards the master of it ; but it was not for 
that reason that he at length got up and rather hastily left the 
room. 

While all this was passing in the drawing-room, Martha 
Dowling and Michael Armstrong remained alone together in the 
dining-room. 

The fiying pigeon, impelled by the beneficent Sir Matthew^ 
having hit the forehead of his highly-favoured protegS at the 
very moment that the *larum announcing Lady Clarissa's ar- 
rival made itself heard, the greatly amused company left the 
room before it was possible to ascertain what would become 
of it. 

The child ^* caught it ere it came to the grownd'^^ W\.^\wvi\\\\^ 
done so, held h by one leg with an air of very oomvc^ \xidAivv 
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ion, till Dr. Groekley, who respectfully walked the last out 
of the room, shut the door behind him. 

The eyes of the faciory-boy and the ugly girl then met. 
** Gome to the table, my dear,*' said Martha ; ^* and, if you like 
that bird, eat it ; here is a plate, and knife and fork for you : 
but, if you like anything else better, leave it, and tell me what 
you will have.** 

Michael opened his magnificent black eyes, and looked eai^ 
nestly at her. He approached the table, laid down the half-dts- 
seeted pigeon, but said not a word. 

*' You would like something else better, would you not !^ 
said Martha, smiling at him. 

*' I don*t know," answered Michael, returning the smile. 

** You don't know ? Cannot you tell what you should like t** 

'* No, ma'am, if you please ; I don't know what any of it is.** 

** My dear child, it is all very good, I belieye, only you know 
some people like one thing, and some another. Little boys 
generally like something very sweet. Here is some cake ; what 
do you say to that f* 

** I know what I should like best," said Michael. 

^ Do you ? Then you shall have it, if you will tell me what 
it is.** 

** Something good for mother," said the child, blushing vio- 
lently ; ** but you must send me, and order me to take it to her, 
or else it will be stealing it." 

'* Very well, I will send something to her ; but you must eat 
something yourself first. What shall it be, Michael 1" This 
arrangement seemed to put the boy into a state of perfect ec- 
stasy ; he clapped his hands, raised one foot and then the othmr 
with childish glee, and exclaimed in an accent from which all 
timidity had fled, *< Oh ! dear, oh ! dear, how nice !" 

** What, the cake ! or the grapes 1 or what f* 

*^ Taking it to mother I Taking it to mother I** cried Mi- 
chael. 

"Then you love mother very much, Michael f* said Mar** 
tha, drawing the child towards her and kissing his smooth dark 
forehead. Michael nodded his head and nestled closer to her. 

" Well, then, never mind about the cake at present ; but I 
must find a little basket, must I not ? I will give you a basket 
if you will take care of it and bring it back to roe, because 
perhaps we may want it again. There, you may eat that if 
you are hungry, while I am gone away ; I shall be back again 
icr a miaate,^* So saying, she placed some bread and meat be« 
-tfw AJiDg and left the roona. 
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Michael had bjr no means lost his appetite by his morning 
walk to Hoxley-lane ; and, being in excellent spirits to boot, he 
sat down and began to devour what had been set before him 
"with very zealous eagerness. 

He had not, however, done one half of what he was capa- 
ble of performing, when another door, opposite to the one by 
which Martha had made her exit, opened, and Sir Matthew 
Dowllng walked in. 

Micbaers knife and active fingers remained suspended mid- 
way between his mouth and the plate ; the colour forsook his 
cheek, and his eye sunk as if unable to meet that of his munif- 
icent patron. 

^* What ! stuffing still, you greedy little rascal ? What have 
you touched with your nasty factory fingers i Not the grapes, 
1 hope r '"^ 

Michael tried to say ^ no," but did not succeed in producing 
the sound ; so he contented himself by letting the forefinger of 
his left hand drop into his plate to show how he had been enga- 
ged. 

^* Don't look so like a fool, you oaf,** said Sir Matthew, ta- 
king him by the shoulder and shaking him with some vivacity. 
" You are to come along with me, do you hear that? and see 
a lot of fine folks, and to look up at them too, do you hear 
that? and, by G — d,'if you blubber or look grumpisb, I'll have 
you strapped ten times over, worse than you ever saw done at 
the factory. Come along ! and' mind what I have promised, 
for I'll keep it, and worse, that you may rely." 

Michael behaved like a little hero. He remembered the 
promised basket, and the voice that told him he should have 
it ; he remembered Hoxley-lane too, and his mother, and Ted- 
dy, and their morsel of dry bread ; so he walked manfully 
along beside Sir Matthew ; and when they reached the draw- 
ing-room door, and his benefactor stretched forth a hand to take 
his, he yielded it to him with scarcely any perceptible shudder. 

Sir Matthew walked some steps forward, with the boy in 
his hand, into the drawing-room, and then, standing quite still, 
.pointed to the child and said, «^Lady Clarissa! behold the 
factory-boy !" 

Nothing could be more skilful than this form of presentation, 
for it told Lady Clarissa everything, and Lady Dowling noth- 
ing. Lady Clarissa sprung from her seat and ran towards 
the child. '< Is it possible !'' she exclaimed, with ev^TN %.^ 
pearance of violent emotion, •* Oh I Sir M^tWYk^Nt V^ >Xv«a,%\MX 
words were audible only to the knight ^xA \W\\Vikft \«il V 
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M the latter could make nothing of them, and the former al- 
most anything he pleased, it was evident that the lady wa» 
as well skilled in saying more than met the ear as the gentle- 
man. 

'* Indeed, indeed,** said Lady Clarissa^ drawing forth an- 
other of the coroneted hahdkerchiefs, *' indeed, indeed, this i» 
a noble act. Sir Matthew !'* 

Here her ladyship pressed her handkerchief to her eyes^ 
and remained in the eloquent silence of that position for a mo* 
ment; then raising herself from the softness that, as sh* 
hinted to Sir Matthew in a whisper, she felt stealing upon hev, 
she called to Mr. Osmond Norval, and said in a tone audible 
to all present, ** Osmond Norral ! favouied of Heaven and 
the muse ! let not this beautiful subject escape you ! Look 
at this pretty boy ; look at the delicate air of aristocratic re* 
finement which pervades his person. Osmond, the earth haa 
not made her daily circuit round the sun since I beheld this 
child the very type of sordid wretchedness ; would you know 
the hand that wrought this wondrous change ? would yon leara 
what heart suggested k ? behold them here !" and Lady Cla- 
rissa laid her noble iogers on the coat-sleeve of Sir Matthew 
Dowling. 

** Her ladyship does Sir Matthew Dowling no more than 
justice, Mr. Nerval,'^ said Doctor Crockley, approaching the 
group. ** This is an act that ought to be given to fame^ an^ 
if Su* Matthew himself does not object to it, I would suggest its 
being recorded by your pen in such a form as may give it gen- 
eral circulation.'' 

The poet pressed his hand upon his heart and bowed pro- 
foundly, and then raising the oiher hand to his forehead, he 
stood for some time silently meditating on the theme thus of- 
fered to him. During this interval, the different groups which 
surrounded htm formed a most charming picture. The young 
man himself stood apart, and unconsciously, perhaps,. became 
the centre to which every eyebearo converged. Lady Clarissa 
and Sir Matthew, side by side, and at no great distance from 
him, awaited his reply ; her ladyBhip, with an affectionate 
smile on her h'p, that spoke at once her confidence in his 
power and will to do what she required of him. Sir Mat- 
thew^s expression of countenance could not be read so plain- 
ly ; it was grave, but it might be doubtful whether its grav- 
ity proceeded from displeasure that the answer should be de- 
Jofed, or Bolely from the deep interest the subject possessed 
JSv him. Lady Bowling, with her baada Gtoaa«4 >o^So\« \!kfit> 
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was seated on a sofa exactly in front of them, with her light 
eyes ratlier more widely open than usuh], looking straight for- 
ward, and her small features seeming to indicate that she was 
not in the sweetest humour in the world. Dr. Crockley, hit 
•hands in his waistcoat pockets, and his short legs rather wide- 
ly extended, in what dancing*masters term the second position, 
swayed himself with nice balance to and fro, as if measuring 
the interval of suspense by seconds vibrated by his person. 
Miss Arabella Dowling and Miss Harriet Bowling sat close 
together upon an ottoman, '^ like to a double cherry" of the 
Bigarreau kind, with their four eyes so fixed upon the poet 
that it seemed as if they had but one heart and one soul be- 
tween them ; and on this subject at least, their hearts and 
souls, if not one, were the same ; for they had both, and at the 
very same instant, fallen violently in love with Mr. Osmond 
Norval* 

In a deep armchair, in which she had almost buried herself 
sat, or, rather, lay little Miss Brotherton, almost convulsed 
with laughter, and with her pocket-handkerchief by no means 
elegantly applied to her mouth (being nearly half of it withm 
it), in the hope of stifling, at least, the sound of her mirth* 
while Mr. Augustus leaned in an attitude of very dbtinguished 
elegance on the back of her chair. 

A liule behind her appeared Miss Mogg, who was, in tnitb» 
neither sitting nor standing, but perched very insecurely on the 
extreme edge of a couch, which uncomfortable attitude she had 
chosen from not feeling quite certain whether she ought to 
stand like Lady Clarissa, or sit like Miss Brotherton. The 
first, she feared, was too dignified and distinguished for her, 
the last too comfortable ; and she deserved credit for hitting 
upon a position so far removed from either ; and, lastly, very 
near the door by which he had entered, and to whieh he had 
slunk back he knew not how, stood Michael. 

This, picturesque state of things having lasted quite long 
enough, Osmond Norval raised his eyes from the ground to 
the face of Lady Clarissa, and making a sudden step forward, 
dropped on one kn^ee and seized her hand, lie attempted to 
speak, but for some time his voice appeared perfectly choked 
by emotion. At last, however, he recovered the power of ar- 
ticulation, and said, ** Such a subject ! oh. Heaven ! at your 
bidding too ! best and dearest Lady Clarissa ! can you doubt 
that all my power and strength will be put in requl^kv^ti Coit 
it 1 But, may I ask^ is it to be pubUahed b^ axih^^^tx^XvotA^^ 

Without immediately replying to \\\ia m\iex««\vxk%k^^^^^^ 
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Mr. Osmond Norval, most important inquny, Lady Clarissa 
suddenly dapped her hands together with a sort of Yehemenl 
enthusiasm that looked very like delirium. Even Sir Mat* 
thew, though his intimacy with her had more than once made 
him the witness to some extraordinary freaks, looked at her 
with astonishment; Lady Dowling^s eyes were more widely 
opened than ever ; Miss Mogg instinctively thrust her hand 
into her bag in search of a smelling-bottle ; and Miss Brother- 
ton took her handkerchief out of her mouth and looked grave* 

<*I have got it! Oh, I have got it!" she exclaimed. 
*' What a'd^cious idea ! Let us sit down ! Mogg, push for« 
ward that cob^, child. Poor girl ! she really is almost too 
fat to move. Grapious Heaven, Sir Matthew ! what would be- 
come of my etherkalized spirit if it were so encumbered \ But 
sit down, sit down, all of you. Norval ! place yourself on 
that tabouret. Mary Brotherton ! draw near and listen. And 
all the rest of you give ear to what I am going to say, and an- 
swer the questions I shall ask with freedom and sincerity." 

Thus conjured, every one in the room, except Lady Dow- 
ling, who stirred not an inch, drew round the place where Lady 
Clarissa had seated herself, and prepared with considerable 
curiosity to hear what she was going to say. 

" Is not amusement the very soul of life !" she began. 

"No doubt of it, my lady," from the lips of Dr. Crockley, 
was the most articulate of the many acquiescent answers which 
followed. 

** Is not a country neighbourhood fearfully, lamentably defr 
cient in this f pursued the animated inquirer. 

^< There cannot be two opinions on that point,'' replied Sir 
Matthew, with authority. 

*^ And is it not the duty of neighbours, residing within reach 
of each other, as we do, to exert every faculty with which na- 
ture has endowed them, in order as much as possible to soften 
to each other the privations to which their distance from the 
metropolis obliges them to submit V 

In reply to this demand there was a perfect clamour of ap- 
probation. ** Well, then," continued Lady Clarissa, " if such 
be your feelings, I am certain of success in the project that has 
come, like a spirit of light borne upon silver wmgs, to visit my 
dull spirit. This noble act of Sir Matthew's must not pass 
away like an ordinary deed, that is hardly performed ere it be 
forgotten. No ! it shall live in story, it shall live m song, it 
shall live again in action I Norval, dear gifted friend^ did yon 
erer write a drama V* 
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^ Occasionally a scene or two, Lady Clarissa.'* 

^ That is enough, dear Osmohd. I ask not a hackneyed, 
wom-ont pen. I will relate to him, Sir Matthe^w, this interest- 
ing anecdpte exactly as it occurred ; he shbll drantatize it ; 
perhaps introduce an episode or underplot to increase the busi- 
ness of the scene ; we will all act it ;" and here Lady Clarissa 
gracefully bowed to the whole party ; ** and all the neighbour* 
hood shall be assembled to enjoy the fdte. What say you to 
this. Sir Matthew ?" 

•* Upon my word, my lady, I think it is one of the cleverest 
and most agreeable ideas that ever entered a lady's head. If 
you and Mr. Norval will arrange the drama, Lady Clarissa, I 
will take care to have one of the rooms fitted up as a theatre, 
and, depend upon it, we shall be in no want of actors. Upon 
my word, I never liked any idea so much in my life." 

'^Will it not be pleasant, Mary Brotherton?" said Lady 
Clarissa, in her most caressing tone, to the heiress. 

** Very pleasant indeed," replied the young lady. ," I should 
ask no better fun." 

** And what does my Lady Dowling say V resumed Lady 
Clarissa, with that stiffness of manner with which her ladyship 
now and then refreshed the memory of her plebeian friends as 
to the difference of rank between them. 

*^ Oh ! dear me, I am sure I don't know," replied Lady 
Dowling, looking frightened. 

*^ Well t we must not torment Lady Dowling by forcing her 
to act. Sir Matthew. There cannot be a doubt that we shall 
have volunteers in abundance. You will act, Mary Brotherton, 
will you nott" 

*' Act? Most assuredly I will act. Lady Clarissa," replied 
the heiress. " People as much at liberty to please themselves 
as I am seldom refuse to aid and abet a scheme so exceedingly 
full of amusement as this seems to be." 

'* We will set such an example," cried Dr. Crockley, rubbing 
his hands joyously, '* that every county in England shall hear 
of us with envy. I know what Sir Matthew can make of a 
thing if he takes to it. Leave him alone for giving the go-by 
to all the world. Write away, young gentleman, write away ; 
depend upon it, you'll have a theatre, and actors too, that will 
do you justice." 

At this interesting moment, just as the fair-haired Miss Dow- 
lings began to whisper to each other something aboul ^Vv'^x^nr 
ters and dresses, and Mr. Augustus to whiapet \o >IV\^%'^tQiCcw«t* 
toa bis hope that he should have to act a (^teal d«^ m^ \^^^\ 
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he great bell sent forth another peal, upon which Lady Cla- 
rissa held up her finger in token of silence ; and, before the 
new visiter entered, all the bright sallies of the party were as 
effectually extinguished as if they had been supplied by gas^ 
which was suddenly turned off. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A popular, Character. — ^Morc Benevolence. — Interesting Intelligence re- 
ceived with becoming Animation. — A select Committee. — ^A Faiewell 
fuU of meaning. 

TuE person who produced this very powerful effect was a 
lady not particularly distinguished either by wealth or station ; 
but she seemed to possess the faculty of finding her way into 
every house within her reach, whether the owner of it desired 
her presence or not. 

Mrs. Gabberly was the widow of a clergyman, who had for^ 
merly been vicar of the parish of St. Mary's, Ashleigh ; and 
having made herself the very largest acquaintance that ever was 
enjoyed by any country lady without a carriage, she determined 
upon continuing among them after her husband died, as it might 
have taken her, she said, more years than she was likely to live 
before she could expect to make so many friends all over again. 
She therefore, on leaving the vicarage, contented herself with a 
very small house as near the town as possible, and went on 
very much as she had done before, only having one maid- 
servant instead of two, and contenting herself with a donkey* 
chair and a very little boy to drive it, instead of a one-horse 
chaise and a steady man-servant of all work. 

Considering the wealth and splendour of the neighbourhood 
in which accident had first placed her, and to which choice 
now held her bound, it may be looked upon as a matter of 
wonder that she should have made any intimacies at all. But, 
though the vicarage of St. Mary's, Ashleigh, was far enough 
from being richly endowed, and the private fortune of the late 
incumbent not such as to enable him to approach to anything 
like an equality in his style of living to even the least wealthy 
among the manufacturers in the district, there is still a species 
of respect {or ibe profession of a c\eT(^ai^ii^Nq\{\0[ko^«t&tA 
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him and his family the houses of many greatly their superiors 
in point of wealth ; and it therefore pretty generally depends 
on the clergy themselves whether they are on intimate terms 
with their neighbours or not. 

Now Mr. Gabberly, or, more properly speaking* Mrs. Gab- 
berly, who in strength of will had ever been his far better half, 
did greatly desire to be on intimate terms with her neighbours. 
Rich or poor, gentle or simple, old or young, she was deter- 
mined to be intimate with them all. And she was intimate 
with them all, very intimate. One word more, aiid Mrs. Gab- 
berly shall be left to speak for herself, which she was certainly 
able to do, with as little impediment of any kind as most people. 
Mrs. Gabberly was the daughter of a physician ; and from her 
earliest years had acquired so decided a taste for the theory 
and practice of medicine, that she could never wean herself 
entirely from it, but was thought by many to let it still occupy 
rather too large a share of her conversation and thoughts. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gabberly was exceedingly popular; for 
though her discourse ran much upon bruises and bowels, ricketa 
and rheums, spasms and spines, it ran also upon matters more 
attractive. If she could not tell what everybody for three 
miles round had for dinner on the very day on which she was 
speaking, it was a hundred to one but she could tell, within a 
cutlet or a hash, what they had been all eating for a week be* 
fore. She knew, with an approach to correctness that was 
perfectly astonishing, the amount of everybody's expenditure 
and everybody's debts ; could tell, to the fraction of a new rib- 
and, how many bonnets each lady consumed per annum ; and 
was perfectly aufait of the quantity of corn and hay got through 
in everybody's stables. No flirtation ever escaped either her 
eyes or her tongue; and the Morning Post was a less faithful 
record oi fine parties than the tablets of her comprehensive 
memory. 

The Dowling family was aware of all this ; and each in their 
way had a peculiar value for her society, for Mrs. Gabberly 
knew how to be all things to all men, women, and children ; 
but, at the present moment, it was Sir Matthew who felt the 
most decided movement of satisfaction at beholding her sharp 
black eyes, brisk step, and eager manner of reconnoitring every 
individual present as she entered the room. 

** Here is my general advertiser," thought the kmght, as he 
extended his huge hand to welcome her. ^ We will have a 
iheatricjU representation that shall immortalize my cWnv^^vcA 
h^^s ihe one that abaU act the part of Fame, and Vtum^X \X 
jvand the coaatry,^ 
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*^ My goodness I what a charming party of yon is got all 
together this morning," exclaimed Mrs. Gabberly, smiling, and 
bowing, and nodding, and coortesying to everybody in sue* 
cession, all the time that Sir Matthew continued his cordial 
hand-shaking. **Now you must just tell me what yon are all 
about ; for if you don't I shall die, and there's the truth." 

^ No, no, Mrs. Gabberly, you sha'n't die if we can save 
your life," replied Sir Matthew, in his most jovial tone. ** We 
are a gay and happy party at this moment, I do believe, one 
and all ;" and here the knight thought proper to send a glance 
after little Michael, who, notwithstanding his fine clothes, was 
looking pale and sad enough in the most distant comer from 
the principal group to which he had been able to creep. 

The experienced eye of Sir Matthew read past suffering and 
present terror Jnhiajy>eaktngkatuc^^^ curseJlhe trem* 

hBng child in his heart of hearts. But Sir Matthew Sowling 
might have removed as many coatings as the grave-digger in 
Hamlet ere the looker-on could have penetrated so far ; and 
it must have been a quick observer that could have detected 
the sort of lurid glare that for half an instant gleamed in the 
^ayj^g.^ look he cast upon the boy. It was for no longer space 
that his joyous gayety was obscured, and he then turned again 
his admiring glances upon the Lady Clarissa, and resumed hia 
speech. 

*< This is the person, Mrs. Gabberly, who must let you into 
the mystery. You must entreat her ladyship to be pleased to 
inform you what it is she is going to make us all do." 

** Well, then, I hope her ladyship won't refuse. You won't 
be so cruel, will you, my lady ?" 

<* No, certainly !" replied Lady Clarissa, smiling compla- 
cently on the knight. ^* If Sir Matthew complies with my pro- 
posal, I shall haVe no objection to its being proclaimed to all 
the world." 

And here glances were exchanged between the knight and 
the lady perfectly intelligible to each other, and which said 
distinctly, " Ah ! Lady Clarissa I" on the one part, and ** Oh ! 
Sir Matthew !" on the other. 

«* Speak, then, my lady !" said the gallant manufacturer, with 
a low bow ; '^ and whatever you shall say shall be law." 

** Now, then, ladies and gentlemen ! all of you give ear ; for 

not Mrs. Gabberly alone, but every one present, should pay 

attention to what I am about to say." And here Lady Clarissa 

turned her eyes round about her in search of the hero of the 

aeene. ** Where is the little boy T wA aYL^^Va ^vcvda ^l ^^^^s. 

ibeatrical feeling. 
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** Gom« here, my dear little fellow !" said Sir Matthew, 
vgaiD turning his glances towards Michael, and nowlooking 
amiable and benignant with all his might. But the child seem- 
ed to wither beneath this sunshine even more conspicuously 
than when he had been left in the shade ; and it was not till ' 
the knight made some gigantic strides forward to meet him, 
that poot Michael formed the desperate courage necessary to 
bring him from bis corner to the spot where his noble bene- 
factress stood. Nay, the last steps were not made without the 
helping hand of Sir Matthew, which, heavily laid upon his 
shoulder, performed a twofold office; ostensibly caressing, 
while, in truth, it forcibly impelled the little trembler forward. 

<«Now then, Mrs. Gabberly," said Lady Clarissa, <Mook at 
this interesting little fellow! It is he who is the hero of our 

" Indeed ! And pray what may the young gentleman's 
name be V^ said Mrs. Gabberly. 

** Is not that delicious T' cried Lady Clarissa. " Oh, Sir 
Matthew ! how I envy you your feelings ! Note that, dear 
NorvaL The touch is exquisitely dramatic, and must on no 
account be omitted. This young gentleman^ Mrs. Gabberly,^ 
continued Lady Clarissa, with increasing animation, <Uhis 
young gentleman, as you most naturally call him, was, a few 
hours ago, a wretched, ragged beggar-boy I Sir Matthew 
Dowling, from motives that I dare not wound his generous 
heart by thus publicly dwelling upon, has rescued him from 
poverty and destruction. This deed, so beautilulm it§BHv~and 
80 beneficiaTTn its influence as an example, is about to be im- 
mortalized as it ought to be by the pen, the rapid, brilliant, 
touching pen of my young friend, Mr. Osmond Norval. He 
has undertaken to dramatize this charming trait of benevolence, 
and our excellent Sir Matthew has consented to fit up a little 
theatre for the representation of it, at which all the neighbour- 
hood are to be present as invited guests.'' 

*' Well, now ! If ever I heard anything so delightful as 
that !" exclaimed Mrs. Gabberly, clapping her hands in ecsta- 
sy. " Are the cards sent out. Sir Matthew ?" 

** Not yet, Mrs. Gabberly," replied the knight, with his most 
friendly smile ; '* but depend upon it, that when they are you 
will not be forgotten." 

** Well, now, my dear Lady Dowling I I am sure you are 
always so kind to me!" cried the deligViledMt^. Qt?i^«A^^ 
making her way towards the sofa where a?a \Vvfe\^di^ o^ ^^ 
mansioa ia frowning state ; •* I should not NVOiiCLet Vt 'S wsi ni«^ 
Vol, L — H 
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to contrive a bed for me on this greatoceasioD ; it woald be just 
[ike yo«. And oh ! my ! I have got such a quantity of things 
[ want to tell you ; but I can't stop one instant longer now, if 
^ouM give me the whole world. So good-by to you all, my 
lears I Tve heard something about you, Miss Arabella^ but il 
nust keep, my dear; and Tve a secret for Miss Harriet's 
sar, too, when we have got leisure. But good*by, good-by ! 
Good morning, my Lady Clarissa;** and away bustled Sir Mat* 
thew's public advertiser ^ to spread the glorious news of private 
theatricals at Dowiing Lodge throughout the country. She 
paused for one moment, however, as she passed by Michael ; 
md putting her band upon his head, so as to make him turn 
lis face towards her, she said, after looking at him very ear* 
aestly, 

** Well, now, for a beggar child, he is, to be sure, the genteel- 
sst-looking little fellow I ever did see ; but perhaps that may 
)e owing to his being so pale and thin, which is certainly a 
3;reat deal more elegant than fatness and red cheeksy though it 
aon't quite seem so healthy." 

'* Oh ! he is in perfect health, I do assure you, Mrs. Gabber- 
iy, as you would have said if you had seen the dear little fel- 
low eating his luncheon with us just now,*^ said the amiable Sir 
\Iatihew, chuckii^ him under the chin. *' But, by-the-way," 
sontinued the merry knight, <* 1 rather suspect that I called him 
Biway before he had quite finished, and that's what it is makes 
bim look so doleful ; isn't it, dear? Weil ! never be ashamed 
&bout it ; go back again, there's a darling ! and don't forget to 
lake a nice bit home to mother and brother ; d'ye hear, Mi« 
sbael 1 Pretty fellow ! how he blushes !" 

And here the benevolent Sir Matthew himself opened the 
loor leading to the dining-room, and playfully pushed the ^< dar- 
ling" through it. 

*' Well, now !" again exclaimed the astonished Mrs. Oabbef* 
ly, *' did ever anybody see such a beautiful spectacle of chari* 
ty as that !" 

And, without waiting for any refdy, the brisk little lady made 
her exit, without farther pause or delay of any kind, and so com- 
pletely charged ^^ to the top of her bent" with wonderful imel- 
[igence, that she actually suffered from the repletion till half a 
dozen gossipings had relieved it. 

Meanwhile, the party she leil resolved themselves into a com- 
mittee of management upon the business in hand. Mr. Os- 
ooadJVorral was entreated to urge his eloquent pen with the 
-eaieatpoBsible rapidity ; vrhilei (»i Yua ^tx, ^'a lAax>^x«« ^t^^gd^ 
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ised ihftt the necessary workmen should immediately be em- 
ployed in preparing one of the largest rooms in the bollse as a 
theatre. 

When the consultation reached this point, Lady Dowling sud* 
denly rose and left the room ; but this circumstance did not ap* 
pear to produce much emotion in any of the party, snd they re* 
mained together in a most delightful state of hubbub and excite- 
ment till the heiress gVew tired, and ventured to hint that she 
thought it would be best for hef to dri?e home first, and then 
send her carriage back for the accommodation of her noble friend* 

This proposal brought the meeting to a conclusicm ; but n<^ 
tin Lady Clarissa had confessed, in a whisper, to Sir Matthew, 
that she never in her whole life remembered to have takeil 
anything that did her so much good as the delicious grapes h# 
had sent home with her the evening before. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

A veiy innocent Tete-a-t6te, but in which Miss Martha Bowlingr oomes to 
a wrong Conclusion. — An unfortunate Embassy. — An agreeable Excur- 
•ioa. — ^A philosophical' Disquisition.— A Visit to the Factory. 

While these things were going on in my Lady Dowling's 
morning drawing-room, the forgotten Martha — forgotten, at 
least, by all but little Michael — employed herself in seeking • 
such a basket as might answer the purpose of a viaticum be* 
tween the object of her father*s charity, and the mother and 
brother of whom he had so fondly spoken. Having at length 
succeeded in her quest, she returned to the dining-room, and 
was almost as much disappointed at finding the object of her 
good-natured exertions flown, as the poor child himself had 
been when obliged to quit the room to which this kind friend 
and patron promised to return. But Martha, though not a per- 
son very highly favoured by circumstances, was, nevertheless, 
better off than Michael, inasmuch as, by keeping out of sight, 
she could pretty generally contrive to remain where she chose, 
and do what she liked. These enviable privileges enabled her 
now to sit down at one of the large open windows o^ the ditvlti^ 
room, and io drRw from her unseem\y-&\xe& ^^«X ^ n^n^xq^^ 
of Sbaktpes^ret with which she determined \o b«%>9[^ >2ca vvto.^ 
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" Working in the factory, my dear, and getting money for 
their poor parents." 

'* The children likes to have the wages," replied Michael. 

*< But perhaps they do not like to do any work for them, 
Michael ?" said Martha, laughing. ^ That's what papa says. 
But it is not right, my dear, for little hoys and girls to be al- 
ways at play, you know. Don't you think, Michael, that it in 
proper for poor people's children to do something to help them- 
selves if they can ?" 

' ^' Yes, ma'am," said Michael, but in so low a tone that it 
was as much as Martha could do to hear it ; and so melan- 
choly a look accompanied the words, that she could not help 
thinking there was a great deal of truth in what she had con- 
stantly heard repeated by most of her father's friends and 
neighbours as well as himself, namely, that jthe factory chil* 
dren were a race of very idle, ungrateful little creatures ^ spoiled 
by the high wages and indulgence they received, and quite un- 
conscious of the inestimable advantages they possessed over 
all the other children in the British dominions. 

But, nevertheless, though this disagreeable conviction press- 
ed very painfully upon her, Martha could not help feeling very 
kindly disposed towards little Michael ; and upon his present- 
ly saying, ** Shall I go to mother and Teddy, if you please, 
ma'am ?" she almost forgot all the naughtiness she attributed 
to him and his fraternity, and only remembering the disadvan- 
tage that any obedience to her father's wishes might bring 
upon him, said, '^ Wait one moment, Michael, and I will find 
papa, and ask if you may change your dress, in order to visit 
your brother in the factory." 

So saying, she left the room ; and having ascertained that 
the visiters were gone, ventured to seek her father in the draw- 
ing-room, where she found him deep in consultation with Dr. 
Croekley, his two eldest daughters, and his son, as to the pos- 
sibility of converting the schoolroom into a theatre : all being 
of opinion that the great drawing-room must be reserved for 
the ball, and the dining-room for the slipper, which, it was 
agreed on all sides, must follow the representation. 

*' May I speak to you, papa ?" said Martha, timidly, on per- 
ceiving that the whole party were exceedingly earnest upon 
some theme or other. 

^* Oh ! goodness, Martha, don't come to plagiie us now i" 
exclaimed Arabella. 

''///> rerjrodd, but Martha always docs come in the way 
of erejyrilunf,'' said Harriei. 
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<' I wish you were married or buried, child !" cried the 
lively Augustus ; ** for you make a monstrous bad hand at 
playing the young lady, of fashion. Upon my life, you grow 
fatter every day. Doesn't she, doctor \ 1 wish you would 
dose her a little." 

" That Miss Martha is a little opaque, I will not deny," re« 
plied Dr. Crockley, familiarly coming behind her, and meas- 
uring the expanse of her waist with his two hands. 

** May I speak to you, papa V repeated the patient Martha, 
quietly retreating from the jocose hands of Dr. Crockley, but 
apparently quite insensible to all the other attacks. 

<' What do you want to say, Martha f demanded Sir Mat- 
thew. 

Thus much encouraged, she drew near and whispered to 
him, '^ The little boy that you have taken in, papa, wants to 
know if he may put on his old clothes again, and go to speak 
to his brother in the factory ?" 

*^ Do you hear this, doctor ?" exclaimed Sir Matthew ; ^ the 
boy wants to go back to the factory again. Isn't that an an- 
swer to all the trash that people have been trying to get up 
about their being over-worked \ It is just like 'em ; that's the 
very model of a factory child ; do what you will, you can never 
content 'em." 

^The chap wants to get back to the factory?" said Dr. 
Crockley, addressing himself to Martha with an accent that 
indicated surprise. *' That's curious enough, any how." 

** No, sir, I do not believe he wants to do any more than 
speak to his brother, who is at work there ; he wanted to take 
him something that was left at luncheon, papa." 

<' And to show off his own good living to the factory ? That's 
it, I suspect, doctor ; one can understand that ; and what do you 
Bay to it ? I should have no objection, I think ; what's your 
opinion ? only I don't see the fun of his going in his old rags ; 
if he went as you saw him just now, it would ikiake some fun, 
wouldn't it ?" 

'* Capital, by Jove !" replied the doctor. *< How quick you 
are, Sir Matthew ! you seize everything in a moment. What 
do you say to our going along with him ? Mightn't we catch 
a hint or two as to how things are going on ?" 

'* If I'm quick, Crockley, upon my soul, you are not slow," 
replied the kniglit. <^ You've got your horse here, of course ?" 
The doctor nodded assent. *< Then I will ordet \tkVCi%^ voAl 
we'll ride doirji to the mill together. So ge\. «\»ii%> '^'ox:^^^ 
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" Working in the factory, my dear, and getting money for 
their poor parents." 

'* The children likes to have the wages," replied Michael. 

*< But perhaps they do not like to do any work for them, 
Michael?" said Martha, laughing. ** That's what papa says. 
But it is not right, my dear, for little hoys and girls to be al* 
ways at play, you know. Don't you think, Michael, that it is 
proper for poor people's children to do something to help them- 
selres if they can f 

• ^* Yes, roa^am," said Michael, but in so low a tone that it 
was as much as Martha could do to hear it ; and so melan- 
choly a look accompanied the words, that she could not help 
thinking there was a great deal of truth in what she had con- 
stantly heard repeated by most of her father's friends and 
neighbours as well as himself, namely, that jthe factory chii* 
dren were a race of very idle, ungrateful little creatures i spoiled 
by the high wages and indulgence they received, and quite un- 
conscious of the inestimaUe advantages they possessed over 
all the other children in the British dominions. 

But, nevertheless, though this disagreeable conviction press- 
ed very painfully upon her, Murtha could not help feeling very 
kindly disposed towards little Michael ; and upon his present- 
ly saying, ** Shall I go to mother and Teddy, if you please, 
ma'am ?" she almost forgot all the naughtiness she attributed 
to him and his fraternity, and only remembering the disadvan- 
tage that any obedience to her father's wishes might bring 
upon him, said, *^ Wait one moment, Michael, and I will find 
papa, and ask if you may change your dress, in order to visit 
your brother in the factory." 

So saying, she left the room ; and having ascertained that 
the visiters were gone, ventured to seek her father in the draw- 
ing-room, where she found him deep in consultation with Dr. 
Crockley, his two eldest daughters, and his son, as to the pos- 
sibility of converting the schoolroom into a theatre : all being 
of opinion that the great drawing-room must be reserved for 
the ball, and the dining-room for the stipper, which, it was 
agreed on all sides, must follow the representation. 

'* May I speak to you, papa ?" said Msrtha, timidly, on per- 
ceiving that the whole party were exceedingly earnest upon 
some theme or other. 

^* Oh ! goodness, Martha, don't come to plague us now i" 
exclaimed Arabella. 

''// js very odd, but Martha always does come in the way 
of ererjrtbing,'' said Harriet. 
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<' I wish you were married or baried, child!** cried the 
lively Augustus ; ** for you make a monstrous bad hand at 
playing the young lady of fashion. Upon my life, you grow 
fatter every day. Doesn't she, doctor ? 1 wish you would 
dose her a little." 

" That Miss Martha is a little opaque, I will not deny," re« 
plied Dr. Crockley, familiarly coming behind her, and meas- 
uring the expanse of her waist with his two hands. 

*' May I speak to you, papa ?" repeated the patient Martha, 
quietly retreating from the jocose hands of Dr. Crockley, but 
apparently quite insensible to all the other attacks. 

'* What do you want to say, Martha t" demanded Sir Mat- 
thew. 

Thus much encouraged, she drew near and whispered to 
him, **The little boy that you have taken in, papa, wants to 
know if he may put on his old clothes again, and go to speak 
to his brother in the factory I" 

*^ Do you hear this, doctor ?" exclaimed Sir Matthew ; ^ the 
boy wants to go back to the factory again. Isn*t that an an- 
swer to all the trash that people have been trying to get up 
about their being over- worked \ It is just like 'em ; that's the 
very model of a factory child ; do what you will, you can never 
content 'em." 

*'The chap wants to get back to the factory?" said Dr. 
Crockley, addressing himself to Martha with an accent that 
indicated surprise. *' That's curious enough, any how." 

** No, sir, I do not believe he wants to do any more than 
speak to his brother, who is at work there ; he wanted to take 
him something that was left at luncheon, papa." 

<' And to show ofif his own good living to the factory t That's 
it, I suspect, doctor ; one can understand that ; and what do you 
Bay to it ? I should have no objection, I think ; what's your 
opinion ? only I don't seethe fun of his going in his old rags ; 
if he went as you saw him just now, it would make some fun, 
wouldn't it ?" 

'* Capital, by Jove !" replied the doctor. ^' How quick you 
are. Sir Matthew ! you seize everything in a moment. What 
do you say to our going along with him ? Mightn't we catch 
a hint or two as to how things are going on ?" 

'* If I'm quick, Crockley, upon my soul, you are not slow," 
replied the knight. <^ You've got your horse here, of course ?" 
The doctor nodded assent. ** Then I will order YCatvft^ ^^gAl 
we'll ride doirji to the mUl together. Bo gel 2\»u%>^^t*^V 
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and tell the boy that I will take him to the factory with me, 
but that he is not to change his clothes." 

Martha Ml quite aware that she had not executed her com** 
mission successfully. But there was no help for it^ and there- 
fore, with the best grace she could, she told her little elieai 
the result of it. 

The whole aspect of the boy changed as he heard it, and^ 
as if instinctively, he placed the precious basket, that till now 
he had continued to hold firmly in his hand, i^n a iMe near 
him. 

*'But take your basket, Michael," said the kind-hearted' 
Martha, in a voice that was intended to cheer him ; ** I am 
sure papa won*t be angry at your doing that, for I told him 
about it." 

*^ No, please ma'am, I'd rather not," said Michael. 

^' Well, then, go into the hall by that door, and wait till Sir 
Matthew comes through. Perhaps he will speak to you abom 
it, and, at any rate, you had better carry it as far as that." 

The child obeyed her, and taking up again the treasure ha 
no longer valued, passed out into the hall ; but, before Sir Mat- 
thew and his friend entered it, Michael fatad put the worthless 
basket out of sight. 

Hardly had he done so when he heard the coarse laugh of 
Sir Matthew and the respondent titter of the doctor approach- 
ing. The little fellow started and jumped aside, in order to 
place himself out of their way^; but the knight, striding to the 
place where he stood, seized him by the shoulder with his 
hand, while, with a vigorous action of his enormous foot, he 
sent him forward towards the house-door. This feat, which 
was performed with considerable dexterity, met its reward in 
the shout of laughter with which Dr. Crockley welcomed it. 
**By Jove, Sir Matthew 1" he exclaimed, as soon as he had 
recovered his breath, *^ there is nothing like you on the face 
of God's earth. It is a confounded monopoly though, let me 
tell you. No man has a right to be the deepest reasoner, the 
best jester, and the most finished man of taste of his age. |t's 
monstrous. Sir Knight, and a conspiracy against you would be 
a very honest plot." 

And, as he spoke, he held his sides, as if still suffering from 
the effects of his excessive merriment. 

A servant who followed the facetious pair now opened the 
door, and on the broad esplanade of gravel before it a couple 
of grooms were holding the gentlemen's horses. As soon as 
lAey ffrere seated in their saddles, wiih a mounxe^ ^vxexA^x^x. 
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behind them, the great manufacturer turned round his head to 
seek the object of his charity. Michael stood doubting and 
trembling on the lowest step of the portico, while a faint hope 
fluttered at bis heart that the grand gentleman would ride away 
and forget him ; but it was quickly chased by the voice of Sir 
Matthew, who, bringing his horse's head so close upon the 
child as to touch him, while he seemed almost to shrink into 
the pillar by which he stood to escape it, said, in a voice, the 
jeering tone of which again almost convulsed Dr«^Crockley 
with laughter, 

^' Pray, young gentleman, may you happen to know the way 
to Brookford Factory V* 

The boy looked out upon the wide-spreading park; and 
though, despite the carefully-chosen position of the mansion, 
many towering grim-looking chimney cones were seen to rise 
amid their own lurid smoke in the distance (for in that direc- 
tion lay the town of Ashleigh), he could catch no glimpse of 
the hated walls that for years past had formed his daily prison- 
house. He therefore answered, but not very audibly, " No, 
sir, if you please." 

*' Speak up, my hero !" vociferated Sur Matthew, advancing 
upon him, ''Yes or noT 

'^ No," replied the boy, distinctly. 

** Then be pleased to have the kindness to do me the favour 
bf following my horse, and I will have the honour of showing 
you the way.'* 

So saying, Sir Matthew gave a merry look of intelligence 
to his friend, and they set off together at a brisk trot. 

Michael, for a piecer,'^ was a tall child for his age ; and 
though his limbs were wretchedly thin and attenuated, they had 
sufficient elasticity to enable him for somcT'niiiS to keep at no 
great distance, though it was a constantly increasing one, from 
the two gentlemen ; but, by degrees, his breath and strength fail- 
ed, and, perforce, his speed relaxed into a panting, shuffling 
walk. 

Sir Matthew, who from time to time turned round a laugh- 
ing face to look at him, now reined up his horse and awaited 
his approach ; upon which Michael redoubled his efiqrts, and 
in a few minutes stood beside his benefactor. 

*^ Step on, young gentleman ; step a little quicker, if you 

* The cfiildren whose duty it is to walk backward Mvi ^Qi^vt^\^V<Q(t^ 
the reels, on which the cotton, silk, or worsted is wovmd, ioi ^<& y^xt^rma 
ofjoiniog the threads when they breaJi, are called pieceta, ox'^va^^uvc^v 
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he was ordered to ran on and wait at the gates without mind- 
ing them. They accordingly proceeded in their conversation 
without interruption ; and, in the course of it, some very excel- 
lent hints were thrown out relative to the manufacturing inter- 
ests in general, and to that of Brookford Factory in particular. 

Having reached the gates of what was generally termed his 
^ magnificent establishment," and waited till the stylish groom 
in attendance upon him came up, Sir Matthew and his esti- 
mable friend left their horses with him and entered the court, 
which, protected by a very lofty wail, surrounded the buildings 
on all sides. 

Those persons who have, once in their lives, seen a large 
cotton-factory, need no description of it ; for it has fea[ture8 
which, once looked upon, can never be forgotten ; but, for the 
information of those who have not, a slight sketch of Sir Mat^ 
thew Dowling's establishment shall be given. 

It consist^ of very extensive buildings, constructed in the 
centre of the enclosed court, and forming three sides of a vast 
square ; the fourth being open on the side fronting the princi- 
pal gates of entrance. When it is stated that the edifice con- 
sisted of six stories, and that each side of it presented six lines 
of windows, containing forty windows in each line, some idea 
of its magnitude may be conceived. 

Michael was already at the gates, and, on the approach of 
Sir Matthew, rang the bell ; a ceremony necessary to obtain 
admittance both for masters and labourers ; no means of en- 
trance or exit being ever left unsecured for a single instant. 

The summons was answered by a lame boy, stationed within 
to perform the ofiice of porter. He bent low before the great 
man, and low too before his jeering friend ; though the jocose 
visits of the latter to the factory were dreaded as much as the 
lash itself. 

Neither the one nor the other seemed to see him, but passed 
on. Then followed poor little Michael, hating most cordially 
the bravery of the attire, which made him expect to meet the 
ridicule rather than the sympathy of his late companions. 

On seeing a young stranger, the lame porter looked up ; but 
from him, at least, Michael had nothing to fear ; for the boy's 
languid eye surveyed his altered person without the slightest 
suspicion of ever having seen it before. Sir Matthew, like 
most other of his craft, was not in the habit of indulging his 
family by exhibiting to them the secret arcana of that hideous 
mystery by which the delicate forms of young children are 
a^e to mix and mingle with the macVunety ito\DL^\isQ&« ^^^'wu 
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the manufacturer's wealth. This divine portion of the vast 
engine being considered, however, as a very inferior, though 
necessary, part of it. But, ahhough they had never honoured 
the premises with a visit, it was, of course, well known to all 
that Sir Matthew Dowling was the fa ther of a numerous pro^ 
geny ; and Michael passed on amid such blessings as human 
nature, under such circumstances, was likely to bestow oq one 
of them. 

The party entered the building, whence — as all know who 
have done the like— every sight, every sound, every scent that 
kind nature has fitted to the organs of her children, so as to | 
render the mere unfettered use of them a delight, are banished 
for ever and for ever. The ceaseless whirring of a million hiss- 
ing wheels seizes on the tortured ear ; and, while threatening 
to destroy the delicate sense, seems bent on proving first, with 
a sort of mocking mercy, of how much suffering it can be the 
cause. The scents that reek around, from oil, tainted water, 
and human filth, with that last worst nausea arising from the 
hot refuse of atmospheric air, lefl by some hundred pairs of la- 
bouring lungs, render the act of breathing a process of difiiculty, 
disgust, and pain. All this is terrible. But what the eye brings 
home to the heart of those who look round upon the horrid 
earthly hell is enough to make it all forgotten ; for who can 
think of villanous smells, or heed the suffering of the ear-rack- 
ing sounds, while they look upon hundreds of helpless children, 
divested of every trace of health, of joyousnessrand even of 
youth ! Assuredly there is no exaggeration in this ; for, except 
only in their diminutive size, these suffering infants 4iave no 
trace of it. Lean and distorted limbs, sallow and sunken 
cheeks, dim hollow eyes, that speak unrest and niost unnatural 
carefulness, give to each tiny, trembling, unelastic form a look 
of hideous premature old age. 

But in the room they entered, the dirty, ragged, miserable 
crew were all in active performance of their various tasks ; the 
overlookers, strap in hand, on the alert ; the whirling spindles 
urging the little slaves who waited on them to movemenis as 
unceasing as their own ; and the whole monstrous chamber, 
redolent of all the various impurities that, " by the perfection of 
our manufacturing system," are converted into " gales of Ara- 
by" for the rich, after passing in the shape of certain poison 
through the lungs of the poor. So Sir Matthew proudly look- 
ed ab^ut him and approved ; and though it was a.lVv7i^t\. >3(NaX 
spepies of haughty frown in which such di^iAvy ^a \v\% \s ^"^^ 
io clothe itself, Dr. CrockJey failed noi to pwte\M^ ^^^ ^ 
Voz.L^i 
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friend and patron was in g ood-hnmonr, and likely to be pleased 
by any light and lively jestings in which he might indulge. 
Perceiving, therefore, that little Michael passed on with down- 
east eyes, unrecognised by any, he wrote upon a slip of paper* 
for he knew his voice could not be heard, '* Make the boy take 
that bare-legged scavenger wench round the neck, and give her 
a kiss while she is next lying down, and let us see them sprawl- 
ing together." 

Sir Matthew read the scroll and grinned applause. 

The miserable creature to whom the facetious doctor point- 
ed was a little girl about sevep^years old, whose office as 
** scavenger^ was to collect incessantly, from the machinery ^nd 
from the floor, the flying fragments of cotton that might impede 
the work. In the performance of this duty, the child was 
obliged, from time to time, to stretch itself with sudden quick- 
ness on the ground, while the hissing machinery passed over 
her ; and when this is skilfully done, and the head, body, and 
outstretched limbs carefully glued to the floor, the steady-mo- 
ving but threatening mass may pass and repass over the dizzy 
head and trembling body without touching it. But accidents 
frequently occur ; and many are the flaxen locks rudely torn 
from infant heads in the process. 

It was a sort of vagtte hope that something comical of this 
kind might occur, which induced Dr. Crockley to propose this 
frolic to his friend, and probably the same idea suggested itself 
to Sir Matthew likewise. 

^'I say, Master Michael!" vociferated the knight, in a 
scream, which successfully struggled with the din, *'show your 
old acquaintance that pride has not got the upper hand of you 
in your fine clothes. Take scavenger No. 8, there, round the 
neck ; now, now, now, as she lies sprawling, and let us see 
you give her a hearty kiss." 

The stern and steady machinery moved onward, passing 
over the body of the little girl, who owed her safety to the mis- 
erable leanness of her shrunken frame; but Michael moved not. 

«'Are you deaf, you little vermin T roared Sir Matthew. 
^ Now she's down again. Do what I bid you, or, by the living 
God, you shall smart for it !" 

Still Michael did not stir, neither did he speak ; or, if he ^id, 

his young voice was wholly inaudible, and the anger of Sir 

Matthew was demonstrated ijy a clinched fist and threatening 

brow. «' Where the devil is Parsons?" he demanded, in ac- 

een£ff that poor Michael both heard and understood. *< Fine as 

^e/s, the amp wOl do bim good." 
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Tn saying this, the great man turned to reconnoitre the space 
he had traversed, and by which his confidential servant must 
approach, and found that he was already within a good yard 
of him. 

<< That's good ; I want you, Parsons. Do you see this little 
rebel here, that I have dressed and treated like one of my own 
children ? What d'ye think of his refusing to kiss Miss No. 3, 
scavenger, when I bid him ?" 

" The devil he does !" said the manager, grinning ; " we 
must see if we can't mend that. Mind your hits. Master 
Piecer, and salute the young lady when the mules go back, 
like a gentleman." 

Sir Matthew perceived that his favourite agent feared to en- 
force his brutal command, and was forced, therefore, to content 
himself with seeing the oiled and grimy face of the filthy little 
girl in contact with that of the now clean and delicate-looking 
Michael. But he felt heliad been foiled, and cast a glance 
upon his protSg^ which seemed to promise that he would not 
forget it. 

Having made known to the superintendent that it was his 
pleasure to enter the room where the brother of Michael was 
at work, Mr. Parsons led the way to the fifth door of the build- 
ing ; Sir Matthew, however, ordering the door of each cham- 
ber, as he passed up, to be opened for him, that he might look 
In upon his stifling slaves, and satisfy himself that neither 
wheels nor sinews were loitering in unthrifty repose. 

The air that issued from each was nauseous ; and, on enter* 
ing the room, at the farther end of which Edward Armstrong 
was employed, Dr. Crockley secretly resolved, that, when ma- 
king the final arrangements' for his promised appointment, it 
i^hould be specified that he should never enter the working por- 
tion of the establishment. For, though by no means a partic- 
ularly scientific practitioner, the little doctor knew ^uite enough 
of the business he followed to be aware that, in his own case 
at least, the air which filled it could not be breathed with im- 
punity. 

" Now, then, sir," said Sir Matthew, addressing himself to 
Michael, while Parsons opened the door on the fifth floor, and 
announced that this was the room that contained Edward. 
♦* Now, sir, walk on, and find your brother ; and, if your pride 
does not stand in your way, let him be made to understand all 
ihe extraordinary kindness I have shown you. T^k^ c^\^ >\v^X 
you let him and all his companions know tVv^.l\\v^Me ^.^cs^Na^^ 
jrou as one of my own family ; and thai \ieticrfotvi«t^ "^^^ 
wIU always Bee you dressed as well as you ax^ ^x^i^^co^.^^^ 
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All that Michael clearly understood from this harangue 
was, that he had permission to go forwtird and speak to his 
brother ; and, though not venturing to run* he moved onward 
at a pace that speedily brought him within sight of Edward. 
The little fellow, who, despite his gay disguise, immediately 
recognised him, uttered a cry of joy. 

" Love conquered fear ;** 

and, dropping the reel he had just taken between his fingers, 
he rushed from the place he occupied before the mules, and 
the next moment was fondly clasped in his brother's arms. 

Every labourer in the factory, within sight of the spot where 
this meeting took place, forgot all standing orders in their as- 
tonishment, and stood with gaping mouths and eyes fixed upon 
the astounding spectacle* Sir Matthew, too, forgot for an in- 
stant that every movement made within that crowded chamber, 
^ot having for its object the transmutation of human life into 
gold, was a positive loss to him ; for the display of his extra- 
ordinary benevolence was, he conceived, of high importance ; 
and he looked round with great contentment on the multitude 
of wondering faces which he saw peering over the machinery 
in all directions, to gaze on the sight l^e had prepared for 
them. 

'< This will be talked of, or the devil is in it," thought he. 
^' I should like to know who would dare to mention night-work 
and hard usage now. A capital scheme, this, as ever was hit 
upon." 

And from the gazers he now turned his eyes upon the ob- 
ject that fixed their attention, when, to his inconceivable as- 
tonishment and rage, he perceived that the two boys, who still 
stood locked in each other's arms, were both weeping bitterly^ 

'* Not loud, but deep," were the curses that he breathed 
against the unfortunate object of his affected bounty ; and 
faithfully did he pledge a promise to his own heart that he , 
should pay for the vexation he thus occasioned him. But, for 
the present, he condescended to veil the feeling by a smile 
more bland than any one ever before witnessed from him with- 
in those walls ; and, striding forward to the sobbing children, 
he laid a hand on the shoulder of each, while he said, in a 
voice that seemed endowed by nature with an especial power 
of competing with the thunder of a cotton-mill, 

** Come, come, my dears ! I know you are crying for 
joy; hmyo\x must not go on so, or it will look as if little Mi- 
chael was ungrateful for all 1 have done lot \vim\ "^w^ -^wk 
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told your brother, dear, how I ordered you to take some nice 
things home to your mother ? That will make him look up, 
I'll answer for it ! There, now, Fll leave you here, that you 
may tell all your friends that you have been made a gentleman 
of, on account of your good behaviour, and because you was 
faithful to your master. Let them have ten minutes, Parsons, 
with the mules standing istill, that they may all hear the 
story." 

Sir Matthew then turned about and hastened out of the fac- 
tory, followed by Dr. Crockley^; and, as they slowly rode 
homeward by some ronnd-about lanes that were shaded from 
the sun, they discussed hig}i thoughts, 

** Such as LycurgQS loved. 
When he bade flog the little Spartans!** 

And, ere they reached the luxurious abode of the knight, had 
between them sketched such a scheme of political^ moral, and 
religious defence for. the factory system, in all its branches 
and in all its bearings, that the doctor, as he descended from 
his horse, snapped his fingers triumphantly, exclaiming, " A 
fig for them all, Sur Matthew 1 If they mine, egad we'll 
countermine ; and we start with a pretty tolerable advantage. 
Tou are a man of science. Sir Matthew Dowling ; and I need 
not tell you, that a powerful movement once in action is devil- 
ish hard to stop. The vis inertia will work for us, my friend ; 
not to mention that, when the animals find out their only al- 
ternative is labour or starvation — ^labour, such and so much as 
you in your bounty will be pleased to bestow — they will all 
grow as patient as so many sucking doves." 

These words were spoken as they slowly mounted together 
the steps of the stately portico. Sir Matthew, as a reply, 
shook his friend cordially by the hand, and» leading the way to 
the cool and lofly library, ordered iced water and claret to 
wash away the effect of their half-hour's visit to the factory^ 

12 
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CHAPTER IX. 

4 

Some ParticuUn'respecting Miss Brotherton. — A. Demonstration of neigh- 
bourly Friendship and Anxiety. — The Wilfulness of an Heiress. — A 
Gleam of Light caught in the DarknesQ. 

The mansion of Miss Brotherton, at the distance of three 
miles from the town of Ashleigh, though less splendid in exter- 
nal appearance than that of- Sir Matthew Dowling, was quite 
as elaborately elegant in its interior, and, moreover, incompar- 
ably superior to it in every point in which taste was concerned. 
To this superb home we must now follow the young heiress^ 
as circumstances will hereafter frequently blend her name with 
that of Michael Armstrong. 

The position of Mary Brotherton was a very singular one, 
and, in many respects, far from being fortunate. At the age of 
twenty-one years and eight months, she found herself, by the 
death of her mother, in the uncontrolled possession of two hun- ' 
dred thousand pounds. Her father, dead some six or seven 
years before, had been a manufacturer of the old apprentice 
system school ; and his fortune made long before the humane 
bill of Sir Robert Peel the elder had in some degree weak- 
ened the chains which bound thousands of friendless orphans 
to unmeasured and unmitigated drudgery.* 

But of all these circumstances, his daughter was totally and 
altogether ignorant. Educated, from a very early age, at a 
fashionable London boarding-school, she knew nothing con- 
cerning ihe neighbourhood of her home but that its hills and 
valleys were deformed by tall chimneys and dirty smoke ^ and 
that none of the young ladies who paid her visits during the 
holydays were at all like her schoolfellows in London. 

Of course, the little lady soon learned to know that she was 
a person of great consequence ; and, at the age of fourteen, had 
most completely acquired all the airs and graces of a spoiled 
child. But the death of her father was a great advantage to 
her ; as his only child, and the only heir of his immense 

* It was not till after the first sheets of this work was printed that the 
author learned that the name of Brotherton existed among (he capitalists of 
Zancasbire, But, vrhen ia. that county, she heard it mentioned with greali 
esteem. 
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wealth, he rather worshipped than loved her, and the atten- 
tions he paid her seemed more like acts of homage than of 
affection. Had she no( given herself airs, he would have been 
miserable ; and had it been possible that any act of hers could 
bring upon her a reprimand, it would have been something in- 
dicating her belief that she was formed of the same sort of ma- 
terials as the wretches who toil for him. 

Fortunately, however, she was fond of her mother, who, be- 
ing a great invalid, lived quietly in the midst of her splendour ; 
and the holydays of her daughter were thus passed quietly too, 
which saved her from much early adulation. She had remain- 
ed at school till nearly eighteen ; and from that time to the 
period of her mother's death» which happened about fifteen 
months before the opening' of this narrative, she had led a life 
of great retirement, dividing her time between attendance in 
her sick mother's chamber, galloping about the country on 
horseback, and reading every book she could get hold of, good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

On first finding herself alone in her own great house, the 
poor girl wept bitterly. Her mother's increasing sufferings 
had long made her release from them an event to be ardently 
desired by the only being who loved her ; but when at last it 
came, and she had herself to think of and nobody else, there 
was something almost terrible in her utter loneliness. She 
was personally acquainted with very few in the neighbourhood, 
and felt no affection for any of them. Of relations, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, she possessed not one in the 
world ; and with all her advantages, for she had many, being 
young, pretty, talented, and rich, she would gladly have 
changed places during the first weeks of her dismal mourning 
with any girl of her own age who had father, mother, brother, 
and sisters to love and be loved by. 

Mrs. Gabberly was the nearest neighbour she had on one 
side and Lady Clarissa Shrimpton on the other, and both these 
ladies had occasionally been admitted to see her mother till 
within a few days of her death. When, therefore, this long- 
expected event at length took place, they both thought them- 
selves privileged to assume the freedom of intimate friends, and 
penetrate to the lone boudoir of the mournful heiress. Fortu- 
nate for her it was that they did so ; for, though neither of them 
possessed any ^ngle quality of sufficient value to win and wear 
the esteem, or even the liking, of an acute, cleac-«v^V\\ft^ cSc^ 
server, such as the half'Spoiled heiress cenauAy ^^^^\x ^^% i 
ifeiter to hear the aoimd of almost any hxmxau nq\^^ \)X\^xv\!l% { 
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words of kindoessy than to sit lonely and apart, and hear none ; 
BO that neither the twaddling larum of Mrs. Gabberly, nor the 
absurd affectation of Lady Clarissa, was without its use. 

It might, however, have been somewhat dangerous to the 
moral development of the young lady's character, had she 
long continued to find her only relief from sorrow and solitude 
in the society of persons who could only amuse her by their 
absurdities. Almost the first time she exerted herself for the 
purpose of pursuing some of her ordinary occupations, she drew 
forth her drawing-box^ and produced a caricature of Lady 
Clarissa reciting verses from the pen of Mr. Norval ; and the 
first observations she committed to paper were the result of 
a tolerably accurate counting of the number of times Mrs. 
Gabberly had uttered '^ Well, now !" during her last visit. 

At length, the first dismal fortnight being over, Miss Bother- 
ton appeared at church ; and then the whole neighbourhood 
rushed in to express their sympathy, till her very soul sickened 
under the cuckoo-note of sorrowless lamentation. Neverthe- 
less, there was so much of real sadness in the spectacle of a 
young girl thus lef^ utterly alone in the world, that, despite the 
golden light her wealth threw aroniid her, many among her 
herd of visiters might have felt more for her, perhaps, than she 
gave them credit for. But, unfortunately, such persons are not 
those who make their ^' griefs and clamour roar" most audibly ; 
so she knew nothing about it, if it were so, and thereby lost 
any advantage which her temper might have gained from emo- 
tions that sooth and soften. 

Instead of this, she had to undergo what she felt to be a very 
severe persecution, from the prodigiously active interest which 
Mrs. Gabberly took in her and her concerns. As some of the 
singularities of Miss Brothertpn's character will eventually 
produce results of considerable importance to our hero, it may 
not be amiss to recount the particulars of a scene which took 
place in her boudoir exactly three weeks after the death of 
her mother. 

On the morning in question, Mrs. Gabberly had, as usual, 
made her way unannounced to the young lady's presence, by 
dint of that assumption of extreme intimacy in her manner of 
inquiring for her which, in this case as in a multitude of oth- 
ers, succeeded in putting to the rout the protecting discretion 
of her servants. 

^ Well, now, dear child !" she exclaimed on entering, *' how 
are you to-day ? Upon my word, Mary, you are too pale. 
I7?ii kaoWf my deuTf the pahr^ as we cdi iv, Vi> xiox i^xva^ v^ 
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your cofflplexion, and, therefore, the symptom mu8tl)e attended 
to. Hare you any camphor in the house, dear ?" 

'* Thank you^ Mrs. Gabberly ; but I want nothing of the 
kind." 

^^ Well, now I then I must think of something else.'* 

** Not for me, ma'am ; I shall not take any medicine what- 
ever." 

'* Dear child ! How very odd that does seem to me ! We 
people of science, Mary, are so used to turn to it upon all oc- 
casions, that it almost looks like losing one's wits altogether 
to go on 8O4 and take nothing." 

*' People of no science, ma'am, do not require it." 

<< Well, now ! so much the worse for them ; but that was not 
the point I came to talk about. Do you know, my dear, I am 
perfectly miserable in my mind about you. I can't sleep at 
nights for thinking about the impossibility of your living on, all 
by your own self, in this great palace of a house." 

Miss Brotherlon turned away her head, and, resting l^er el- 
bow on the mass of cushions that were piled beside her on the 
sofa, concealed her eyes with her hand, while her neighbour 
proceeded to discuss her condition. 

^'Did you ever hear of such a thing in your whole life, my 
dear ? No, never ! that's quite certain. It is quite out of the 
question, and impossible ; and, to speak out the whole truth at 
once, it is not in any way decent." 

Something a little approaching to a start produced a sHghl 
movement in Miss Brotherton. Mrs. Gabberly proceeded. 

*^ Well, now, my dear ! I have been thinking what you must 
do is to find out among your friends and acquaintance some re- 
spectable person in the situation of a gentlewoman to live with 
you. Somebody already known in the neighbourhood would 
be the most desirable, because then you would not have the « 
trouble of introducing her ; for, of course, it will be in no wise 
proper for so young a person as you are to visit about, even in 
the country, without a proper chaperone." 

Again the cushions were slightly moved, but this time it was 
not a start, but a shudder which caused it. 

'* Well, now, my dear Mary !" resumed the friendly Mrs. 
Gabberly ; •* what do you think about it ?" 

** It requires longer time than I have yet had before I can 
answer your question, Mrs. Gabberly," replied the young lady. 

** Well, now ! that's very true, and very discreet^ aivd h^\!AV 
ble ; and God forbid, my dear, that I 8\iou\d insk^^c^xx ^-a %xs^- 
fijwg la a hurry. Only you must not foxgel vY^ax ^N^t^X^^^^ 
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will be on the look-out to observe what you do. Depend upon 
it that they won't wait to make their remarks ; that's all." 

The heiress retained her meditative position, but said nothing. 

" Don't you think what I have said is true, my dear?" 

Mary bowed her head, but without changing the position of 
the hand which concealed her face. 

** I wish she would look up at me," thought Mrs. Gabberly ; 
'< I might guess then, perhaps, if there was any chance for me." 

'' It would be a comfort, as well as a protection, wouldn't it, 
my dear, to have a kind, affectionate friend always near you !" 

Mary bowed again. 

" Well, now I I wish you would open your dear heart, and 
speak out. Tell me, don't you feel very lonesome when you sit 
down to dinner 1" 

** I have been long used to that, Mrs. Gabberly." 

*' Yes ; but then you had not got to think all the time, as I 
am sure you must ' do now, that there was nobody near you ; 
that there was nobody in the whole great house but your own 
self, besides the servants ; that there was nobody to drink your 
health ; nobody to say won't you tslke a little bit more, my dear! 
Nobody to say isn't this very nice ? Nobody to give you a nod 
and a smile when you look up. Nobody to ask, * Shall I peel 
an orange for you, my dear V or, < Shall I mix your strawberries 
and cream, my love V Now isn't this all dismal ?" 

<< Very dismal, ma'am !" replied the young lady, in a voice 
that showed plainly enough that the picture was not an indif- 
ferent one. 

" Well, now 1 that's saying something ; and I can't help think- 
ing, dear Mary ! I can't help saying, that it has come into my 
head, that if—" 

^' Mrs. Gabberly !" cried Miss Brotherton, starting suddenly 
up, *^ I must now beg you to leave me. You have described 
my situation so forcibly, that I feel more than ever the neces- 
sity of making some arrangement that may better it. But I will 
not do this without reflection. Leave me, now. I thank you 
for your kind concern ; and, when next you call upon me, you 
shall find that what you have said has not been disregarded." 

" Well, now, that's all right, and I'll go directly. Shall it be 
to-morrow, dear, that I call again T' 

" No, ma'am, if you please, not till next Saturday." 

'* Saturday ? Why, my dear, this is only Monday ; it is a 
great while for me to live in such suspense about you, dearest." 

^^JVb, aia'am^ not very long. Satarday it must be if you 
please; and 1 shall be happy if you wVSi sxay wA ^vckftXvBi^o.^ 
^Aai day, " 
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*' Thimk you, my dear. I shall like that very, very much 
indeed. And then we can talk everything over, my dear Mary. 
God bless you, my love. Take care of yourself, dearest, till 
Saturday ; and just let me say one word in your ear at parting. 
Remember that there is nobody in the whole wide world that 
loves you as much as I do." 

Miss Brotherton submitted herself passively to the embrace 
which followed ; and, when the door closed after her affection- 
ate neighbour, she stood, as it seemed, patiently, while her ' 
sharp, short, retreating footsteps were heard along the spacious 
corridor, and when they were heard no more she applied her 
hand to the bell. But something made her pause ere she rang 
it, and, stepping to a window that opened upon a balcony filled 
with skilfully shaded exotics, she peeped forth from among 
them till the active-moving little figure of Mrs. Gabberly trudg- 
ing along the drive below became visible, and the heiress turn- 
ed again to the bell-rope and pulled it vigorously. 

" Tell nurse Tremlett — tell Mrs. Tremlett to be so kind as 
to come to me immediately," was the order given to the servant 
who answered it. 

After the Interval of a few minqtes, during which Miss Broth- 
erton stood with her arm resting on the mantelpiece, with a 
countenance and attitude of deep meditation, the door opened 
again, and a pale, thin little woman entered, who, had not her 
wrinkles and gray locks betrayed her, might have passed for 
five-and-twenty, so active and nicely moulded was her little 
person. But, despite her still clear and bright black eye, her 
face showed that she could not honestly count less than twice 
that sum of years. 

'' Come in, dear nurse !" said Miss Brotherton, kindly ; 
*^ come in, and sit down by me." 

The oldwoman obeyed this command without farther cere- 
mony ; and, by her manner of doing it, showed plainly that it 
was not jan uncommon one. 

-' ^^ What have you been about, my child?" said she; '^you 
don't look well." 

'^ I dare say not," replied Mary, abruptly ; **'l have been 
bored and plagued, nurse Tremlett ; and now I am going to bore 
and plague you, in order to comfort myself." 

For all answer, the chartered nurse put her arm round the 
young lady's neck, and gave her a very loving kiss. 

*<Nay, it is very true, Mrs. Tremlett, and no yAL% \wVl^\ 
do assure you. I am going to make a iem\Ae c\vdXk%<^ xtv^^^^ 
maoner of life^ my dear old woman* I am g|(nA% xo \ss^^ ^ 
state prisoner of you, " 
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^< You may plague and puzzle your old nurse as much as 
you like, my darling, so you will but smile and look a little 
less dismal than you have done of late. And what is it you 
are going to do to me, Miss Mary ? I dare say it is nothing 
that I shaH think very hard." 

^* I don't know that, Mrs. Tremlett," replied Miss Brother- 
ton, very gravely. 

^* Mrs. Tremlett and Mrs. Tremlett,*' said the old woman, 
looking earnestly at her, " what does that mean. Miss Mary ? 
I don't like it." . 

'^ I know you won't like it. But you must bear that, and a 
great deal more, my dear old friend. You must make up your 
mind to lead a new life altogether ; and I am very much afraid 
that you will not like the change." 

*' Oh 1 goodness, Miss Mary, what is it you mean t You 
are not going to send me away from you, are you?" 
' <' Is that the worst thing I could do to vex you ?" said the 
young lady, very cordially returning the caress she had receiv- 
ed ; **you need not be afraid of that, at any rate. The mis- 
fortune I threaten is of quite a different kind." 

« Well, then, I sha'n't mind it, let it be what it will. But I 
don't think it is anything very bad, my dear ; for you look as 
if you were ready to laugh, though you try to look grave, and 
talk of a misfortune." 

^* It will be no misfortune to me, I assure you, but quite the 
contrary, I shall like it very much, and that is the reason 
you see me ready to smile ; and if you will be a dear good 
woman, and make no difficulties about it, all will go well. 
Mrs. Gabberly has been here, nurse Tremlett ; and she tells 
me that I must immediately take some elderly lady into the 
house, to sit with me and take care of me ; because, as she 
says, I am too young to live alone, and that all the neighbour- 
hood will be making remarks upon me." 

<* Well, my dear, and I dare say she says no more than the 
truth. Your great fortune, and your prettiness, and all that, 
will certainly bring many and many an eye upon you, my dear 
child ; and, of course, it won't do for you to go on without 
having some steady lady of a companion like, to be living with 
you." 

" But I hate all ladies that would come to live as a compan' 

ion like,^ replied the young lady. *' What should I do with a 

Miss Mogg, trotting about after me to ask if I wanted my 

sinelling-boiile or my pug-dog? And thai Ia not the worst 

x6^/ coidd happea to me either^ Aa ftuce za ^ou ^t^ ^«\«^ 
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nurse Tremlett, Mrs. Gabberly has made up her mind to come 
and live here as my companion herself 1'* 

** And you would not like that, by your manner, my dear ? 
I do think she is rather too bustling and busy for you. You 
are such a reader that you would not like any one that was 
over talkative and fidgety about you. But don't fret yourself 
for that, dear ; you must make some civil sort of excuse to Mrs. 
Gabberly. You are clever enough to find one, I dare say." 

'< Yes, nurse Tremlett, I think I am ; I have found one al- 
ready," 

'^ That's very right. Miss Mary ; and what shall you say to 
her, my dear ?" 

** I shall tell herHhat you are goipg to live with me as my 
companion." 

*' Nonsense, dear ! That is the joke, is it, that you were 
looking so merry about?" 

" Mrs. Tremlett, I am not jesting in any way," replied Miss 
Brotherton, very gravely ; " and I entreat you to listen to my pro- 
posal as seriously as I make it.' I am friendless, very friend- 
less, dear nurse ; and trust me, with all my money, I am greatly 
to be pitied. Why, in addition to the misfortune of not having 
a relation in the world, should I be doomed to the misery of 
hiring a stranger to pester me with her presence from morning 
to night ? It is a penance that I cannot and will not endure. 
Yet I know that all people will say that I ought not to sit up , 
here alone to receive company, and I do not wish to be spoken 
of as a person who either knows not or values not propriety. 
But if you will do what I desire, Mrs. Tremlett, you may save 
me from this, and from what I perhaps should unhappily con- 
sider as a greater misfortune still, namely, the being forced to 
pass my life with a person whose presence was a pain to me." 

Tears flowed down the cheeks of the heiress as she spoke ; 
and the devoted servant who sat beside her, though absolutely 
confounded by the strange proposal, could find no words to ut- 
ter in opposition to it. 

^* Dear nurse ! you will not forsake me, then ?" said Mary, 
smiling through her tears. '^ There's a dear soul ; you will 
let me have my own way in everything ; about your dress, you 
know, and all that ? It will be worth anything in the world to 
see Mrs. Gabberly^ when she first beholds you sitting up in 
state in the drawing-room 1" 

From the moment the old woman had perceived that Ket b«* 
loved but wilful darling was not only eenov^^ Y^xxX %QTtQ>'<M^^s^^ 
aad that, too, conceromg no imaginary gnef) Wx Itoia^^ ^^Xkr 
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templation of the truly melancholy isolation of her condition^ 
all disposition to resist her Tanished ; and yet nurse Tremlett 
was perfectly capable of perceiving all the inconveniences 
likely to arise on both sides from so strange a scheme. >But 
even while sach thoughts silently took possession of her, leav- 
ing, perhaps y some legible traces on her countenance, her 3roiing 
mistress looked so kindly and so coaxingly in her face, as if at 
once reading and deprecating all she had to say, that she fell 
nothing was left for her but obedience. 

** Do what you will with me, my dear,'' said she, with a fond 
smile and a shake of the head, that seemed to say, *< 1 know 
you must have your own way, Mary." 

And thus was conceived and established a mode of life for 
the pretty heiress, which left her as completely uncomrolled, as 
to all she did and all she said, as if nurse Tremlett still occu- 
pied her quarters in what was once called the nursery, but had 
since become the favoured nurse's sitting-room. 

Mary's delight in dressing and drilling the old woman for her 
new duties was childish and excessive ; and most triumphant waa 
the satisfaction with which she perceived that rich black silks 
and delicate white crape performed their office upon her nice 
little person so effectually, as to give her quite as much the air 
of a gentlewoman as the majority of those who were likely to 
meet her. 

So, on the following Saturday, Mrs. Gabberly found Miss 
Brotherton no longer the solitary occupant of her elegant bou- 
doir, but with a remarkably well-dressed elderly lady seated la 
the most luxurious of all the newly-invented chairs which deco- 
rated the apartment, with a small work-table before her ; while 
on the footstool at her feet sat the heiress, 4ooking a vast de^ 
more happy than she had ever before seen her. 

The mystification did not last long. The eyes of Mrs. Gab- 
berly were of that happy fabric which eliables the owner to re- 
tain for ever the memory of evejry face they have ever looked 
npoji ; and it was with heightened colour and no very sweet 
expression of countenance that she exclaimed, ^*Soh! you 
have taken your old nurse Tremlett to sit with you V* 

*' My nurse no longer, but my most kind friend, Mrs. Gab- 
berly, who has affectionately consented to foi^ake many of her 
former comforts in order to be useful to me. You will per- 
ceive, ma'am, that your advice has nbt been lost upon me." 

** Well, now ! that is a strange whim. Miss Brotherton. But, 
of course, you are not serious in trying to make me believe 
^Bt li MS your iateation to let nurae TtemVeu «a«ia^ loxn vu \^<- 
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oeiving your company. If it be so, I think it fair to tell you 
at once, as my experience is rather greater than yours, that not 
one single spul among all our rich folks wiU care to visit you 
at all. I don*t wish to affront you, nurse Tremlett ; but you 
won't contradict what I say, I am quite sure of that." 

Mrs. Tremlett showed herself an apt scholar, for she bow- 
ed her head, went on with her knitting, and said nothing! 

If she was silent, however, Miss Broiherton was not. *' Lis- 
ten to me, ma'am, if you please, for a 6sw minutes, while I ex- 
plain to you my ideas on the subject ; and, having done so, I 
desire that it may never be alluded to again. I am left, Mrs* 
Gabberly — as I dare say you know exceedingly well — in the 
possession of an ample fortune, with unlimited power to spend 
It as I please. Now I do not please to spend any part of it in 
putting myself under circumstances that I should feel annoying 
to me. For this reason I will not hire a gentlewoman — in aU 
human probability of much higher birth than myself — to watch 
my caprices and endure my whims. If any one now in exist- 
ence really loves me, it is Mrs. Tremlett ; and I, too, most 
sincerely love her; therefore I flatter myself that drawing 
tighter the tie that has long united us will occasion pain to 
neither. If the obscure tradition I have heard respecting my 
grandfather be correct, he received much kindness when trav- 
elling the country as an itinerant tinker from Mrs. Tremlett's 
father, then a flourishing farmer in Yorkshire. So you per- 
ceive, Mrs. Gabberly, that I am really honoured by the assocb> 
ation. But if any one should fancy the contrary ; if any one 
should feel that the luxuries of my house and table, the only 
attractions I know of by which I may hope to draw my neigb- 
bours round me ; if any should feel that the value of these are 
lessened by the presence of Mrs. Tremlett, they must give 
them up. For the price I shall put upon my good dinners and 
fine balls will be the most courteous and kind politeness to that 
dear and valued friend. And, now that we have finally and for 
ever dismissed this subject, will you tell me if I may hope for 
the pleasure of your company at dinner to-day, Mrs. Gabberly 1'! 

From this period Mrs. Tremlett never quitted Mary Broth- 
erton, excepting when the heiress accommodated Lady Glar 
rissa Shrimpton by the use of her carriage, when they were 
both going to visit at the same mansion ; an arrangement 
which had often taken place during the late Mrs. Brotherton's 
lifetime; and which was of such very obvious nwiVw.'dX. ^wvn^^ 
ence that one was rarely invited wilhoul \Vie c^\Xv^t« 

Miss Brotbertottf by degrees, recovered \iex w^VwA. \^^ 
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spirits, and, though she not unfrequently felt the weight of 
great loneliness, she was rapidly learning to enjoy her inde- 
pendence. She read a great deal, though nobody knew any- 
thing about it. She dearly loved flowers, and often assisted" 
in their culture with her own hands, despite her half dozen 
gardeners. She laid out whole miles of gravel-walks in her 
own grounds with almost as much skill as went to form the 
Cretan labyrinth, in order that she might walk, and walk, and 
walk, without passing her own lodge-gates, and so running the 
risk of being called '^ imprudent.^^ She still indulged herself, 
and with no sparing license, in caricaturing her neighbours ; 
and, if all the truth must be told, derived no small portion of 
amusement from the variety of modes she adopted to assure 
the almost innumerable pretenders to her hand that it was not 
in her power to reward their valuable and flattering attach- 
ments. 

Such was Mary Brotherton's condition when she complied 
with Lady Clarissa Shrimpton's request to drive over to Dow- 
llng Lodge the day after the^ had dined there. Upon this oc- 
casion, as upon many previous ones, the young lady, for lack 
of other amusement, occupied herself in selecting subjects for 
her merry pencil. The best excuses to be oflfered for offences 
in this line is, that nobody but Mrs. Tremlett ever saw her 
saucy productions ; so that, assuredly, they gave pain to no one ; 
and when the heart is empty and the head full, much allow-, 
ance must be made for such freaks and fancies. 

While laying up stores of sketches from Sir Matthew, Lady 
Clarissa, and the poet, her eye suddenly became fixed upon 
the beautiful child who had been brought in for general exam- 
ination. Like most other ready limners of the human face, 
Miss Brotherton had considerable skill in physiognomy ; and, 
ere she had long gazed on the pretty, nicely-dressed little boy, 
she felt persuaded that, in spite of his gay habit de fUe^ the 
child was ill at ease and under great discomfort.^ 

It is difficult for persons residing at a distance, and not '' to 
the manner born," to conceive the extraordinary degree of ig- 
norance in which the ladies of the great manufacturing fami- 
lies are brought up as to the real condition of the people em- 
ployed in the concern from whence their wealth is derived. 

There is, however, a homely proverb that may help to ex- 
plain this : <^ You should never speak of a rope in the house 
of a man that was hanged ;" and it is probably on the same 
principle that no one speaks of the facloiy \u ihe house of the 
^nufacturer. Be this as it inay,,the facvls cen^^m \ ^n^^^rf 
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Brotberton, like perhaps a hundred other rich young ladies of 
the same class, grew up in total ignorance of the moans and 
the misery that lurked beneath the unsightly edifices whiich 
she just knew were called the factories, but which were much 
too ugly in her picturesque eyes for her ever to look at them 
^hen she could help it. 

Little did the kind -tempered, warm-hearted girl guess, that, 
for hours before she raised her healthy and elastic frame from 
the couch where it had luxuriously reposed through the night, 
thousands^oLsicklyt suSeriog children were torn from their / 
straw pallets 'to-~€ommence a long, unvaried day of painfidYy 
toil, to iUl the ever^craviog pjxrses^ of w was one. 1 

She "knew that Sir Matthew Dowling was considered as the 
richest man in the district ; richer even than her father had 
been ; and this was all she knew about him, except that her 
own sharp observation had enabled her to perceive that he was 
ignorant, vulgar, and most ludicrously crammed with preten^ 
sions of all sorts. 

After having looked into the face of little Michael till she 
was perfectly convinced of his being exceedingly unhappy, 
she next directed her attention to his benefactor, as she heard 
him clamorously hailed on all sides; and his countenancei 
though smiling, spoke a language she liked not. It was evi« 
dent to her that he was very keenly watching the boy, and 
more than once she detected a look from Sir Matthew directed 
towards him, which was instantly followed by an attempt on 
the child's part to look less miserable. 

Then followed all the nonsense about Mr. Osmond Nerval 
and his promised drama, which was to place upon the scene 
some prodigiously generous action of Sir Matthew Dowling's 
towards this little boy. Mary Brotberton did not believe a 
word of it; and sick of the false and fulsome flattery that was 
bandied about between the knight, the lady, and the poet, she 
made, as we have seen, a somewhat hasty retreat. 

On her road home she was more than usually silent, being 
occupied in a meditation on the features of Michael Annstrong, 
For some time she suffered her ridiculous ladyship to run on 
in a violent strain of panegyric upon Sir Matthew, his talents, ^. 
and his generosity, without offering any interruption ; but, at 
length, it struck her that, fool as she was, Lady Clarissa might 
be able to tell her what she wanted to know ; and, therefore, 
after answering •* Indeed !" to some tirade about Sir Matthew's 
great qualities, Mary ventured to come acTO^& \!ji^ \Ati^\^ ^\ 
her ladyship's eloquence by saying, 

I 
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'• Pray, Lady Clarissa, who is thai little boy !*' 

*^ Who, my dear t Good gracious, what an odd question ! 
Is it possible you do not know he is a poor little factory-boy* 
that Sir Matthew has most benevolently taken out of that sad 
way of life because he behaved so remarkably well about that 
cow, you know, my dear, last night." 

*' But why should you call it a sad way of life, Lady Cla- 
rissa ? It is the way that all our poor people get their breads 
you know." 

<' Yes, I suppose so. But yet, my dear, you cannot but al- 
low that it must be a very different way of life from what the 
little children lead whose parents, from father to son, for a 
dozen generations,' have worked on the mains of one family. 
There can't be the same sort of family feeling and attachment! 
you know. However, I have not the least doubt in the world 
that good Sir Matthew does his very best to make them com- 
fortable." 

" Is this boy to live in Sir Matthew's family T 

^* I ani not quite sure about that. I believe it depends in a 
great degree upon the manner in which the little fellow be- 
haves ; and so it ought, you know, my dear Miss Brotherton. 
I rather think Mr. Augustus was making himself too agreeable 
this morning for you to hear much of the story. However^ 
the exquisite muse of our friend Norval will set the transac- 
tion before all the world in a proper point of view ; and then 
you, like everybody else, will be able to form your own judg- 
ment respecting the conduct of Sir Matthew." 

Again Mary sunk into a revery concerning the respective 
countenances of Sir Matthew and the little factory-boy ; but, 
feeling quite sure that she should obtain none of the informa- 
tion she was burning with impatience to acquire from Lady 
Clarissa, the remaining part of the drive was passed entirely , 
in silence on her part, excepting that when Lady Clarissa asked 
her if she did not intend to take a part in the theatrical per- 
formances about to be brought out at Dowling Lodge, she re- 
plied, '* No, certainly, Lady Clarissa Shrimpton, I do not." 
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CHAPTER X. 

More Wilfulness on the part of the Heiress. — Private Theatricals. — ^Fail- 
ure of a young Performer, and its Consequences. — Philosophical Break- 
fast-table. — ^A Moming*s Excursion. 

No sooner did Miss Brotherton enter the room where she 
had left her old friend, who was still tranquilly enjoying the 
perfumed air which visited her through the opened window as 
she sat knitting before it, than, throwing her bonnet on one 
side, she began to examine and cross-examine her as follows : 

<^ Pray, Mrs. Tremlett, do you know anything about the 
factory people that work in all these great ugly buildings round 
about Ashleigh t" 

Mrs. Tremlett looked up at her a moment before she re- 
plied, and then said, "I know very little about them, Miss 
Mary ; not much more than you do, I believe." 

" I have just been thinking, Mrs. Tremlett, how exceedingly 
wrong it is that I should be so profoundly ignorant on the 
subject." 

"Wrong! I don't see anything wrong, my dear, in your 
not knowing what you was never told !" 

" I have been wrong in never wishing to be told ; but, in 
truth, I have never thought upon the subject, and I have been 
very wrong in this. That silly body. Lady Clarissa, said a 
few words to-day which-— quite unUke the usual effect of what 
she utters — made a great impression upon me. Speaking of the 
children who work in these factories, nurse Tremlett, she said 
theirs was a very different way of life from that of the children 
whose parents, from father to son, have worked for a dozen 
generations on the lands of the same family. There could not 
be the same sort of family feeling and attachment, she said. 
But why should there not, Mrs. Tremlett 1 These people work 
on, I dare say, from generation to generation ; and yet, God 
help them, poor souls i from the hour of my birth to the pres- 
ent time, I never heard anybody talk of attachment to them. 
Can you explain this difference to me 1 I do not at all under- 
stand it ; but I am quite certain it cannot be right Why do 
not we know something about our poor people, as the people 
with landed estates do about theirs V 

'*Upoa my word, my dear, you have asV^d me ^ osofin^assok. 
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not over and above easy to answer ; that is to say, as to its being 
right. But it is easy enough, too, in another way ; for I may 
say plain and straight, without any fear of blundering, that 
the thing is impossible." 

'< What thing is impossible, Mrs. Tremlett ?'* 

^' Why, that the factory people should be noticed by the gen- 
tlefoliis, and treated in the same way as labourers that work 
the land." 

*^ You are too wise a woman, Mrs. Tremlett," replied Mary, 
** to assert so positively what you did not know to be true ; 
therefore I will take it for granted that it is impossible for 
people working in a factory to be treated in the same way as 
people working on a farm. And now, seeing, God help me 1 
, that I am most frightfully ignorant, I must beg you to tell me 
what it is that causes this extraordinary dissimilarity between 
the different classes of the labouring poor I" 

*' My dear child, it would hardly be decent to enter into all 
the reasons. Country folks, that is, the field-labourers, I mean, 
are just as likely to be good and virtuous as their betters, and 
BO they are for everything that I have ever seen to the contra- 
ry. But it is altogether a different thing with the factory peo- 
ple. By what I can hear — for, of course, I never went among 
them — they are aboui the worst set of creatures that burdea 
God's earth. The men are vicious, and the women desolate, 
drinking drams often, and often when they ought to buy food ; 
and so horridly dirty and unthrifty, that it is a common saying, 
you may know a factory girl as far as you can see her. So I 
leave you to judge. Miss Mary, whether such ladies as visit 
the cottages of the poor peasantry could have anything to say 
to such as these." 

Mary uttered no reply, but sat ibr many minutes with eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon the carpet. At length she raised them 
again to the face of her companion, and said, *' It is, then« 
among such people as these that children, almost babies — for 
such is the one 1 have just seen — are oflen employed ?'' 

" Often, my dear? They are always employed with them. 
And there's no particular hardship in that, you know, because 
these very men and women are the parents of the children, and 
80 they could not be separated any how." 

'' What a dreadful class of human beings, then, must these 
factory people form ! Is it not considered as a great misfor- 
tune, Mrs. Tremlett, to the whole country 1" 

" fV/jy, as to that, my dear Miss Mary^ there's many will 
iell you that it in the finest thing in ike vroiYd ioT x\sa "^^^t^^^^ 
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where the great factories are established, because they give 
employment to so many thousands of men, women, and even 
the very smallest children that can stand, almost. But you 
must not ask me, my dear, what I think about that, for of 
course I am no fair judge at all. I, that spent my ehildhood 
in playing among the hairbells, raking up little cocks of hay 
for the hardest work I was put to, and going to school to ready 
write, and sew, like the child of decent Christian parents in a 
civilized country ; I can hardly pass fair judgment on goings 
on so very different. - But I have heard, my dear — for I believe 
these thing are talked of more in the servants' halls than among 
the great manufacturers themselves, especially when the ladies 
are by — I have heard that a great many of the learned gentle- 
men in Parliament say that the whole system is a blessing to 
the country." 

^* Then your account of it must be a very false one, nurse 
Tremlett," said the young heiress, severely. 

*' I only speak after much that I have heard and a little that 
I have seen," replied the old woman, meekly. <' However, my 
dear, dear Miss Brotherton," she added, << if you will take an 
old servant's advice, who loves you very dearly, you will just 
make up your mind neither to talk nor to think any more upon 
the subject. I am quite sure that it will give you no pleasure, 
and it does not seem possible to me that you should do any 
good ; for you know, my dear, that you have nothing at all to 
do with any of the factories now, any more than Lady Clarissa 
herself. Will you promise to take my advice, my dear child, 
and think no more about it ?" 

" On the contrary, Mrs. Tremlett," replied the young lady, 

<< I am perfectly determined that for some time to come I wUl 

think of nothing else." 

• « « « . « « 

Mary Brotherton kept her word. During the whole time that 
the Dowling Lodge theatricals were in preparation, while every 
other young heart in the neighbourhood, male or female, was 
leagerly anticipating the f^te^ hers was fixed steadfastly and 
immoveably upon the mysterious subject that had seized upon 
it. That man was born to labour, that he was condemned to 
live by the sweat of his brow, she knew from high authority ; 
and though, under the social compacts which civilization has 
led to, some portion of every race have found the means of 
performing the allotted task vicariously, she felt not called ui^ow 
to say that the Brrangement was a bad one. \\. N9^% V] xl^ 
means dilEcuh to conceive why it was so, not ^Vj^ olxkft^«^- 
gjtjr, it ever must be so. She felt, as all mvxsX io ^Vo x^^^^^V 
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,on the subject, that if all distinctions were by some accident 
suddenly removed, and the entire organization of society^to be- 
gin de novo, each man standing precisely on the same level as 
his neighbour, the earth would not complete one revolution 
round the sun ere the equality would be violated. 

" Strength will be lord of imbecility." 

And when nature made one man more active, more intelli- 
gent, or more powerful of frame than another, she made the 
law in which originated inequality of condition. That, as 
time rolled on, and mankind became bound together nation 
by nation, substituting the conventional distinctions of civil- 
ized society for those derived from individual strength — that 
when -this happened, occasional anomalies should appear in 
the arrangement, seemed inevitable, and, of necessity, to be 
endured. That it was inevitable she conceived to be pretty 
nearly proved by the fact that no single authentic record makes 
mention of a nation in which hereditary distinction of some 
kind or other did not exist. Nor did it seem desirable that, 
when the prowess, the wit, the wisdom, or the toil of an indi- 
vidual had endowed him with wealth beyond his fellows, he 
should be denied the dear privilege of endowing withal the 
children he loved, instead of leaving it at his death to be strug- 
gled for, and borne away by the most crafty or the most strong. 
AH this Mary Brotherton, in her little wisdom of twenty-two 
years and a half, could, without difficulty, reason upon and un- 
derstand. But that among those whom fate or fortune had 
doomed to labour, some should be cherished, valued, honoured 
by the masters who received and paid their industry, while 
<' other some'' were doomed, under the same compact of labour 
and payment, to the scorn, avoidance, and contempt of the being 
whose wealth and greatness proceeded from their toil, was an 
enigma she could in no wise comprehend. 

" There must be something wrong," argued the young girl, 
as day by day she paced her gravel-walks in solitary medita- 
tion ; " there must be something deeply, radically wrong in a 
system that leads to such results. I may, perhaps, be silly 
enough to look with something approaching envy at the noble 
who traces his thirty descents unbroken from the venerable an- 
cestor, whose valour won in a hard-fought field the distinction 
he still bears on his armorial coat ; yet when I look round upon 
what the industry of my father, the only one of his race whose 
name I ever heard ; when I conlempWe yjVvAV owe man's in- 
diistry can bequeath to his child,! leeY i\\^\.v\ife\^ Saua^wj 
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Biibstantial cause for complaining of hereditary iQferiority of 
condition. Nay, were I one of the peasants of whom the Lady 
Clarissa and nurse Tremlett speak, I can well enough believe 
that 1 might live and die contented with a life of healthful and 
respected toil. But to exist in the condition of these outcast 
labourers ; to be thrust out, as it were, beyond the pale that 
surrounds and protects society ; to live like the wretch smitten 
by the witches* curse, * a man forbid,' must be hard to bear. 
Children, young creatures still wearing the stamp of heaven 
fresh upon their brows, are, as it seems, among these wretched 
ones. I will find out why this is so, or be worried to death by 
Sir Matthew Dowling and his fellow great ones in the attempt." 

Towards the end of the month which, preceded the graijd 
display expected at Dowling' Lodge, Mr. Osmond Norval re- 
quested permission to submit his composition to Miss Brother- 
ton's perusal ; a compliment she graciously consenteci' to re- 
ceive, being desirous, before she witnessed its performance, 
of learning all she could respecting Sir Matthew's rather mys- 
teriens adoption of the factory-boy, and also of the poor child's 
equally mysterions sufii^rings under the benevolent process that 
was performing on him. 

The liule drama, therefore, which, for obvious classical rea- 
scMis, the poet denominated *' A Masque," reached her hands en- 
veloped in de]icately«-8cented paper. But all she learned there- 
by was, that Mr. Norval had thought proper to entitle it, '* Grat- 
itude and Groodness, or, .the Romance of Dowling Lodge," 
and to prelude it by a sonnet, to be spoken by himself as a pro- 
logue, in which a modest allusion was made to Milton's com- 
position of Comns for the use of the Bridgewater family. 
She had, moreover, the gratification of discovering in what or- 
der Sir Matthew, Lady Clarissa, the poet, the governess, most 
of the young Dowlings, and little Michael himself were to ap- 
pear upon the scene, an^jthen she returned the young gentle- 
man's MS. with a very honest assinrance that she doubted not 
the composition would most satisfaetoriiy answer every purpose 
for which it was intended. 

Absurd as the whole business appeared to her, she resolved 
to be present at the representation-; and having perceived, in 
her study of the exits and entrances, that no part was allotted 
to the homely Martha, she determined to plaee herself near 
her daring the performance, in the hope of eliciting the informa- 
tion she was so anxious to obtain. 

On numy occasions Miss Brotherion Viad Tem^TVi^^^'^x ^"^ 
young lady either kept herself^ or was kepX^erj tdnaYv ^"Q^^s^ 
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from the rest of the family* which circumstance had been quite 
sufficient to propitiate her kindness, for most cordially did 
Mary Brotherton dislike the whole Dowling race. But so 
deep-seated was the feeling of poor Martha herself that nobody 
did or could wish to converse with her, that the handshakings 
and smiles of the heiress had never suggested to her the idea 
that she might wish to be better acquainted. This shyness 
had hitherto effectually kept them apart ; but no sooner did 
Mary perceive that the neglected girl was the only one of the 
/ family, above the age of a mere baby, to whom no part in Mr. 
Norval's 4rama was allotted, than she resolved to profit by the 
circumstance, and, if possible, get from her such a comment- 
ary upon the piece ^ might enable her to comprehend its plot 
and underplot. 

Accordingly, when the great night of representation arrived, 
Miss Brotherton reached the Lodge somewhat before the hour 
named in the invitation ; and finding, as she expected, the room 
where the company were to be received unoccupied, she desi- 
red one of the liveried attendants to send Miss Martha Dow- 
ling's maid to her. A female servant soon appeared. ** Are 
you Miss Martha's maid ?" said the young lady. 

^*0h ! dear, no, ma'am ; I am Miss Dowling's and Miss Har- 
riet's maid. Miss Martha never wants a iady's maid at all ; 
but I can take any message from you, ma'am, that you may 
please to send." 

Miss Brotherton took one of her own cards, and wrote upon 
it with a pencil : '* Dear Miss Martha, if you are not going to 
act in the play, will you have the kindness to come to me 1" 

This note the soubrette, as in duty bound, first showed to her 
own young ladies. 

^* Good gracious ! How very odd ! What can Miss Broth- 
erton have to say to Martha? Martha! of all people in the 
world. She is not ill, Crompton, is^he ?" said Miss Arabella. 

** Oh ! dear, no, ma'am ; at least she don't look so. She 
seemed in a great hurry, however, for me to take the card." 

** Well, take it, then," cried Miss Harriet, impatientlyi " and 
make haste, or I shall never get my ringlets done : they take 
such a time. Do give her the card, Arabella. What good is 
there in spelling it over a dozen times ? I dare say she only 
wants to cross-question her about Augustus, and what he's go- 
ing to act. So take the card, Crompton, and run with it to 
Martha as fast' as you can.". 

Crompton and the card found Martha still undressed in the 
obscure little room allotted to her m the cYuUdseoLi^ Vm%« ^V« 
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was deep in the pages of a new romance ; and being* if possible, 
more certain than usual that her-presence would not be wanted, 
had made up h<sr mind to enjoy herself till the time arrived for 
the commencement of the play, when it was her purpose to 
join the large party invited in their progress from the drawing- 
room to the theatre. 

On receiving Miss Brotherton's card, however, she hastily 
resumed the business of her unlet ; for though the summons 
was as unintelligible to her as to her sisters, she felt, at least, 
an equal desire that it should be civilly complied with. It nev- 
er took long to make poor Martha as smart as she ever thought 
it necessary to be, and in a very few minutes she joined Miss 
Brotherton in the drawing-room. 

" This is very kind of you, Miss Martha. I hope I have 
not hurried you ?" said the heiress, taking her hand so kindly 
that the shy girl could not but feel encouraged to speak to hw 
with rather more confidence than usual. 

*' why, are you not going to take a part ?" was the next ques- 
tion. 

'* I take a part ! Oh ! Miss Brotherton, what should I make 
of acting?" said Martha, laughing and blushing, in reply. 

*^ Nay, I think you are very right, Martha. I assure you, no* . 
ibing could have persuaded me to have made the attempt. 
But I thought that, if you did ^lot play, you would perhaps have 
the kindness to take charge of me, and let me sit by you ; for, 
vnless I have somebody to tell me what it all means, I shall be 
korribly puzzled." 

** I will tell you eyeiything I can," replied Martha, good-ho- 
ttonredly. " But I don't think I underptand much about it my- 
self." 

'^ What sort of a litde boy is it that your papa has been so 
kind tot Everybody is talking about it; and Lady Clarissa 
says there is something quite sublime in what he is going to 
do for him. But I suppose Sir Matthew must have remarked 
smne qualities particularly amiable and good in the child, pw 
he would not distinguish him so remarkably from all others o|~ 
tlie same class." 

** Yon have heard the story of his saving Lady Clarissa 
Shrimpton from the cow that was going to toss her, have yo» 
BOt, Miss Brotherton?" 

" Yes, my dear; I heard all that, you know, the morning I 
was here ; though, by-the-by, you were not in the room^ I ii%^ 
member. But there must be somelhixig mme Va \X ^«Sk ^C^^. 
I}o tell me all yon kiiow." 
Vol. l^L 
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*' Indeed I don't know anything more,*' said Martha« 

•• What sort of a child is it T 

*^ A Tery nice little fellow indeed ; and I think, if I had been 
papa, I should have done the same thing myself." 

^* Really ! Then you do think this child is something oat 
of the common way, I suppose t Pray tell me, dear Martha, 
will you, if you hear much about the people that work in the 
factories ? and the children in particular V* 

*< No, indeed, Miss Brotherton, I know nothing in the world 
about them, except that 1 sometimes hear papa say that they 
are all very idle and ungrateful," replied Martha. 

" I have been told that they are a very wretched set of 
people. But perhaps they cannot help it, Martha V* returned 
Mary. 

** I do not know how that can be, Miss Brotherton ; every- 
body can help being idle, and everybody can help being un- 
grateful, I should think." *' -, ''.' . .•^'t'%' V 

** But it seems that they all live together, and make%ntf'dn- 
other worse ; and, in that case, the children are very much io 
be pitied ; for, poor little things, they cannot help themselves. 
What makes you think this little boy is a nice child ? Have 
you ever talked to him much ?" 

** Yes, a good deal ; but papa has been taking him about to 
a great many houses ; and, besides, he has been occupied very 
much in learning his part, for Duo, who was teaching him, said 
that he could hardly read at all. So I have been trying to help 
him, and he is very quick. But I like him, too, because he 
appears so fond of his mother and brother. He cares for no- 
thing that can be given to him unless he can take sof&e of it to 
them." <^ \'' ' ' /. .* 

•* And does your papa lethifh^o so t" . **•. .• 

" Oh, yes ! every day." ':' .* ' J - 

•* That is very kind. Then I suppose the little fellow is su- 
perlatively happy t" 

" I don't know," replied Martha, with a slight shake of the 
head. 

** It is very strange if he be not," observed Miss Brotherton. 
*' If he were kept from his mother, I could easily understatid 
^at he might be very miserable, notwithstanding tke great good 
luck that has befallen him ; but if he is permitted to see her 
constantly, I caa*t imagine what he can want more.'* 

"J don't know," again replied Martha. 
^ TAe expected guests began now rabidly \o %««emble^ and 
refreehmeats were handed round previoua to \he\t \i««v%, witi- 
ducted to the room prepared for the eveniu^e «m\»««jL«ox* 
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** Don*t forsake roe, dear Martha !" whispered Miss Broth«rtoii ; 
^* I am not very intimate with these ladies and gentlemeDf and 
I shall not enjoy the evening's amusement unless I am seated 
next you." 

Martha felt a good deal surprised at the compliment, but 
readily agreed to the proposal ; and, in a few minutes, Lady 
Dowling, who was anything rather than pleased by the whole 
affair, gave the assembled party to understand that the time , 
fixed for their entering the theatre had arrived. 

On tiptoe with curiosity, and eager beyond measure to see 
what Lady Clarissa Shrimpton, Mr. Osmond Norval, and ** all 
the Dowlings" would look like on the stage, the numerous 
company almost ran over one another in the vehement zeal 
vith which they prepared to obey her. 

Of course, no expense had been spared in fitting up the 
apartment allotted to the purpose in form and style as like as 
oiight be to a theatre ; and, thanks to the taste and ingenuity 
of the little French governess, the thing had been not only ex- 
pensively, but well done. The space railed in for the orches- 
tra' very conveniently divided the company from the actors; 
and, when the curtain drew up, the well-lighted stage exhibited 
just such a carpeted, draperied, mirrored, and fk>wer-adomed 
arena as well-dressed amateur ladies and gentlemen delighted 
to appear in. 

The very sight of the stage elicited a shout of applause ; 
and when Mr. Osmond Norval, habited at all points according 
to the most accredited draped portraits of Apollo, came forth 
from behind the sky-blue silken hangings which formed the 
coulisses, all the ladies began clapping till their little palma 
aad fingers tingled with the unwonted exercise. 

The young poet certainly looked very handsome ; and not 
the less so because he knew that besides Miss Brotherton's 
eyes, which he was certain must be fixed upon him (though he 
could not distinguish her in the obscure comer in which she 
had ehosen to place herself beside Martha), those of Miss 
Arabella and Miss Harriet Dowling (both estimated at twenty 
thousand pounds) were fixed upon him too. Not to mention 
the speaking orbs of Lady Clarissa Shrimptoo, whose nobility 
he had little doubt might be won to smile upon and endow him 
with all the earthly goods she had, could he make up his mind 
la believe that he could do oo better. 

All this flattered, excited, and inspired him most becom¥&%- 

ly ; and as he stood, with one silken leg a\\gV\v\7 ^^N^ivt^^^ ^tv^ 

so 6rmly plaated as to require only the loe ol \\» t%\\o^ vo w.^ 

pori bim from behind, wilh a lyre 8uspeu4ed lOUiA \^* tvwV 
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and a wreath of baj-Ieaves mixing with the dark curls upon 
hie browt at least two dozen young ladies in the manufaetaring 
interest declared to their secret souls that they never could 
hope to see another like him. 

Having first recited the pretty sonnet before mentioned, in 
which he modestly hinted at more points of resemblance than 
one between himself and Milton, he suddenly changed his 
hand, and having, as he expressed it to Lady Clarissa, 
" gleaned with the hand of a master," he spoke the following 
lines, which, in the copies printed for private circulation, were 
headed, 

" SHAKSPERIAN PROLOGUE. 

'* Open your ears ! For which of yoa will stop 
The seat of hearing, when load rumour speaks t 
I, from the orient to the dnx^ing west, 
Making the wind my posthorse, will unfold 
The act performed by yirtuous Dowling heM. 
Oh ! for a muse of &re, that should ascend 
The brightest heayen of description ! 
Then should the noble Bowling, like himself, 
Assume the form of mercy ; ^d at his heels, 
Leashed in like hounds, should famine, pain, and laboor 
Crouch, all subdued," dec., dec. 

The applause which followed this lasted so long that the . 
performers began to fear there would not be time enouglr left 
for the piece. But, by degrees, the tumult subsided, Apollo 
was permitted to retire, and the business of the scene began. 

There was something more nearly approaching a balance of 
power at Dowling Lodge than is often to be found in the do- 
mestic arrangements ofgentlemen and their wives ; for, though 
it may be a very doubtful point whether roan or wife most fre- 
quently get the mastery, it but rarely happens that the matter 
remains unsettled. At Dowling Lodge, however, there was a 
long beautiful alternation of power, which the measured move-* 
ment of the engine in their factories, first sending up one side 
and then the other, might, perhaps, have suggested. If matters 
eame to a downright quarrel, however. Sir Matthew was sure 
to be the conqueror ; for her ladyship got frightened, and gave 
in; but when any differences of opinion arose'on points of no 
great importance, the lady's murmurings and mutterings were 
equally sure to be victorious, and Sir Matthew let her have her 
way, merely because, like the organ-grinder, '^ he knew the 
wally of peace and quiet." 
Oa the subject of the private theatncils iheie was, most de- 
cidedljr, a difference of opinion belweetk t]kx^\x«K^% ^l >^^\^^^«« 
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ling family, dnd some rough skirmishing might have ensued, 
had not Mademoiselle Beaujoie hinted to her good friend Sir 
Matthew, that if they could introduce a scene or two, where all 
the dear little children could be shown off, Lady Dowling's ob- 
jections would probably give way. The experiment was made, 
and answ^ed completely ; on condition that " Qrathude and 
Goodness" should open and close with scenes in' which the 
whole family should appear in fancy dresses, and be grouped 
by the dancing-master in the most graceful attitudes he could 
invent, Lady Dowling withdrew her opposition. As soon, 
therefore, as Apollo had retired from the front of the stage, no 
less than sixteen male and female Dowlings rushed forth from 
the silken hangings, and formed themselves, after some little 
confusion, into a tableau, declared on all sides to be of unri« 
yalled beauty. Again bravoes and clapping of hands an- 
nounced the delight of the spectators ; and, when this was 
calmed, some very pompous verses gave notice that this dis- 
play of youthful grace and beauty was on occasion of a rustic 
f^te, in which the dramatis persoruB were to amuse themselves 
al fresco. Then entered the Lady Clarissa ; but, for some 
good reason or other, it had been decided between the knight 
and herself that she should enter alone ; and, from a most po- 
etical scream of terror soon uttered by her ladyship it became 
evident that a dragon, or a cow, or some other dreadful animal 
had been pursuing her. Again and again, with most pictu- 
resque effect, she looked behind her towards the blue silk eau' 
Usses from whence she had issued, till, at length, the feelings 
of the audience were worked up to a wonderful pitch by her 
ejaculating, 

" It comes ! It comes !'* 

This was little Michael's cue ; and, as soon as the words 
were spoken, he entered from the opposite side, holding a rag- 
ged cap on high, and dressed, in all respects, precisely as he 
had been on the memorable night of Lady Clarissa's vaccine 
adventure. 

In dumb show the lady indicated the direction frqm whence 
the dreaded monster would approach ; and the most energetic 
and unsparing action of the limbs and person secured the au- 
dience, as well as her deliverer, from any possible mistake on 
the subject. Michael, too, performed his part with great spirit, 
exaggerating, as he had been commanded, by evei^ V^^^^V:^^*^ 
means, the manwuvres necessary for lurnm^ Oa^ feowx ol *». ^w« . 

To tJua scene, too^ the audience gave \o\xd ^'^'Q\ai.\)&^ \ %xv\'>aak 

La 
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the midst of it entered Sir Matthew, who was* of course, grt%U 
ed by braToes ** long drawn out,*' till the ladies and genUemen, 
having nearly deafened one another, ceased at last, and listened 
to the beautiful explanation which followed. 

First the company were made to comprehend that the dan* 
ger was over ; for the weU^taugbt Michael turned %bout, and, 
manfully facing the audience, pronounced distinctly, 

«<Th« beast is goner* 

Then Sir Matthew, after bowing respectfully to the lady, said, 

** Permit me, madam, to express my }oy. 
That yoa*ve been saved by this good little boy.** 

It was, however, uttered in an accent of such temperate and 
measured feeling, that not even Lady Dowling saw anything 
▼ery particular in it. A precaution, by-the-way, which had beea 
suggested by the gentlemen during the frequent rehearaala. 

Lady Clarissa's acting then became animated indeed ; for 
the poet, following her instructions, had composed for her, in 
smooth yet startling rhymes, about thirty lines of the moat fer* 
▼ent thanksgiving, in which, now laying one hand on the head 
of the ragged child, now clawing both together in the eager* 
ness of her address to Sir Mauhew, and now gracefully ex* 
tending both arms towards the audienee, as if to make them 
sharers in her generous emotions, she produced an effect more 
easily imagined than described. 

The speech which followed from Sir Matthew was very 
noble, and at once let the audience into all the secret purposes 
of his benevolent heart. The by-play of Michael during this 
scene had been prepared for by his benefactor with particular 
care, but somehow or other the boy was not apt in catching the 
knight's idea ; for, instead of the tender but joyous smile with 
which he had been instructed to look up into the face of his 
munificent patron, his countenance expressed nothing but terror. 

** That little fellow does not look happy, Manha,'* whis- 
pered Miss Brotherton. 

•* Oh no ! he looks very frightened," replied Martha ; ** but 
that is very natural, is it not, considering the novelty of his 
situation ?*' 

*^ I don't know,'* said the heiress. 

The piece went on to exhibit the beautiful manner in which 
this adoption of a ragged fBctory-boy into the bosom of the Dow« 
Jing/kmily had been hailed by all of ihem aa ^lu especial grace 
Afm heaven, on account of the opporiuuity \\,%fioi^^^feit x^- 
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lieviDg the overgrown generosity of their hearts. Sir Matthew* 
while looking round upon his sixteen full-dressed offspring, 
who were now again skilfully grouped upon the stage, was 
made to exclaim, with clasped hands and an almost sobbing 
excess of emotion, 

** The widow and the orphan ars more dear 
To their jouag beairta, than' miUion poandf a year !" 

Everybody was touched, and again the applause was deaf- 
ening. 

Then Game a very striking scene indeed. Michael appeared 
superbly dressed, and on each side of him was a middling-sized 
Miss Dowling, holding lightly and gracefuUy each a little bas- 
ket, from under the covers of which peeped out grapes anc| 
peaches on the one side, and something that had the semblantce 
of a flask of wine on the other. 

Then spoke the fair-haired Louisa : 

'< Dear little boy, this basket's all your own, 
'Tis to reward the courage yon have shown." 

• And then Miss Charlotte : 

<' So is this too, niy pretty little boy, 
We hope 'twill give your poor ola mother joy." 

And when Michael, having received a basket in each hand, 
appeared preparing to depart, the two young ladies exclaimed 
together, 

" 'Tis papa sends it, who's ;bo very kind. 
How to do good is all he seeks to find !*' * 

Upon this Miehael turned round again towards the audience, 
and stood stock still. It was quite evident that he had some 
speech to make which he had apparently forgotten, for it was 
impossible for any child to look more completely distressed and 
at a loss. 

At length it became pretty evident that, in lieu of all other 
performance, the poor boy wais going to cry ; and some inge- 
nious persons doubted whether it might not be in his part to 
do so ; but this idea was speedily removed by the very mat- 
ter-of-fact pokes and liudges which the two young ladies be- 
stowed upon him. In addition to this, it seemed as if the little 
fellow caught some stimulating sounds from the coulissesj for 
he cast more than one furtive glance in that direction, and at 
length, with what was evidently a gteaX eSotV^Xi^ %\assi\ssl^\^\ 
out. 
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** My mother's dear, and 80*8 my brother too, ^ 
But dearer Btill is your papa and you. 
His charity's so great, his heart so good, 
He gives the naked clothes ; the hungry food ; 
And I for— one-~will,— day — and night, — in prayer, 
Ask blessings — ^for — ^him — and-— his — ^worth aeclare." 

The last two lines were so completely choked by the teaiv, 
which all his efforts could not suffice to restrain, that they 
were perfectly unintelligible to the audience. 

*' Is all that vehemence of weeping a part of Mr. Norval's 
composition ?** inquired Miss Brotherton, in a ivhisper, to 
Martha. 

<* Upon my word I don't know : but I should think not,** 
was the reply. 

'VMartha !" said the heiress, very earnestly, " that child is 
suffering from an agony of terror.^' 

'* I should hope not," said Martha, in a voice that somewhat 
faltered. 

^< Do you know anything about this boy ?*' pursued Miss 
Brotherton^ continuing her whispering. *' Do you /know any- 
thing about the mother he talks of?' 

" Nothing whatever, Miss Brotherton !•* 

<« Do you feel quite satisfied, my dear, that this romantic 
adventure has been, or will be, advantageous to him T 

^' I think,** replied Martha, ^ that one can hardly doubt his 
being better off here than in the poverty of his mother's dwell* 
ing. You saw, Miss Brotherton, what a ragged condition the 
clothes were in which he had worn before.** 

" Decent clothes are a comfort, my dear Martha, there can 
be no doubt of it; but^ compared with the other circumstances 
which influence the happiness of life, they are of no great im« 
portance. Of course, I suppose that your father means to ed- 
ucate him. Do you know whether he can read his Bible yet ?'* 
, ^' I know that he could not,** replied Martha, " when he 
came, here." 

** Poor little wretch ! That is very terrible neglect some- 
where. What sort of person is the mother ?" 

*' By Michaers account," replied Martha, smiling, *' she is a 
very estimable person indeed ; but it certainly seems that she 
has not taken much pains with his education, poor little fel- 
low !" 

*< What a sad thing it is,*' continued Miss Brotherton, f^ that 
we all ofu8 know so Utile of the poor people employed in the 
faciories! I believe they are said to be exceediti^^ ^^^^^\^> 
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iiut still I donH think It is quite right for the rich people in a 
neighbourhood to take no notice whatever of the poor. I know 
it is not 80 in other places ; for I have heard my schoolfel- 
lows continually talk of their fathers* tenants and work-peo* 
ple« and of their schools, and their clothing societies, and all 
sorts of things, and I have been trying to do a .little good just 
at home with the families of some of the work«pe,ople about 
the place. But I have just now got my head strangely full of 
these factory folks. I wish you could give me some inforina* 
tion about them, Martha." 

^' Indeed, my dear Miss Brotberton, I know as little aa yoQ 
do. I am told that they are very good-far-notbing* that theif 
receive enormous sums annssilly in wagest snd yet that they 
are never contented, but for ever complaining, just because 
they have work to do for what they get, and yet papa says 
that it is the very prettiest lightest work in the world. And, 
indeed, I am afraid it is but loo true ; for tliis little feilomt 
though he is so interesting and intelligent that it is impossible 40 
help liking him, always speaks of the factory as if he hated it.^ 

"And if he does hate it, Martha, why, if yoa question bioi* 
should he conceal it ?'* 

^ But 1 never have questioned him about that ; I should not 
think it right to do so. Only I remember his making me 
laugh, just after he came here, by aaying something exceed- 
ingly naive about their all liking wages but not work. Now, 
though I am not very deep in political economy, it is impossi- 
ble not to see that poor people must work for what they get; 
don*t you think so ?" 

" Assuredly, and rich people too. I have no doubt that both 
your father and my father had to work very hard for the for* 
tunes which have rewarded their industry. In our class of life, 
this is necessary. But that does not settle the question that 
is working in my head at present, and which, to tell you the 
truth, will not let me sleep by night nor smuse myself by day. 
How comes it that aUi the people — the only phrases I have 
heard upon the subject were very compreh0nsive**-how comea 
it, Martha Dowling, that all the people, young and old, who 
work in the factories, are classed aa ignorant and depraved f 

" My dear Miss Brotberton, how is it possible that I should 
be able to answer you ?" 

*^ Have you not heard the same statement, Martha t" 

*i Oh, yes ! very often. I know mamma says that nothing 
in the world should induce her to take a gvA who had HC^^kftd 
in the factories iato the house, even lu l\xa Nerj Vy^^^X tavVoaJw^^sfik, 
Oh I J believe they are very bad I** 
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^ Veiy bad T But, good gracious ! why are they very badt 
What is the cause of this strange degradation of one peculiar 
class of huaian beings t It surely cannot arise from the na- 
ture of their employment ; for if it did, of course the clergy of 
the neighbourhood would interfere to stop it. It is quite out of 
the question to suppose that, in a Christian country, many hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands — Mrs. Tremlett iells me there are many 
thousands employed in the factories^^it is impossible to sup- 
pose, is it not, that any labour or occupation could be permit- 
ted, which, by its nature and of necessity, tended to corrupt 
the morals of those employed in it ? There must be some 
other cause for their wickedness, if wicked they are." 

'' Oh ! they are very wicked, I am quite sure of that ; for I 
have heard it again and again, ever since I was bom ; and you 
know I have not been away like you, Miss Brotherton, always 
in London. I have never lived anywhere but here, and I never 
remember the time when I did not hear that the factory people 
were the very wickedest set of wretches in the world." 

For a few minutes Miss Brotherton was silent, and even 
seeped to have restored her attention to the silly business of 
the gaudy stage, for her eyes were fixed in that direction ; but 
she presently gave evidence that, wherever her eyes had been, 
her thoughts had not wandered from the subject to which she 
appeared so earnestly to have devoted them. For she said in 
the low, slow, even tone which denotes concentrated feeling, 

'* If this be so, Miss Martha Dowling, if thousands of human 
beings in a Christian country are stigmatized as wicked, be- 
cause their destiny has placed them in a peculiar employment, 
that employment ought to be swept for ever and for ever from 
the land, though the wealth that flowed from it outweighed the 
treasures of Mexico." 

Martha Dowling started, but said not a word in reply ; there 
was something in the manner of her neighbour which awed 
her. True, genuine, deep feeling is always sublime, be it 
manifested by such a young girl as Mary Brotherton, or such 
an old king as Lear. But, though Martha was silent, her com- 
panion suffered not the conversation to drop ; and presently 
resumed, in a tone of less exaltation, *'Do you think, my dear, 
that I could get hold of your little Michael some day, so that I 
might have a little conversation with him ?" 

*• Yes, certainly, Miss Brotherton/' replied Martha ; " I think 
papa would be quite pleased, for he seems to like nothing bet- 
ter than seeing everybody take notice of him." 
^^/?o you think your father loves lV\e \vu\o Vjoy, "Ml^x^^T 
^'lanj sure he ia very kind to him," tcpWeA vY« cwv^c^waa 
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daughter, a little piqued. '* For it can be nothing but kindnesB 
that makes him take the child into the house, and feed him 
and clothe him for nothing." 

**And, of course, Martha, he will get some instruction 
here ?» 

'' Oh ! he has begun to read the Bible already,*' replied the 
kind-hearted girl, eagerly. ** I have undertaken that business 
myself. The poor little fellow seemed to suffer so, when he 
was learning his part. I never saw a child appear se heartily 
ashamed of anything." 

" One almost wonders at that too ; brought up, as he must 
have been, in the very lap of ignorance. I should have thought, 
after all I have heard, that he would have been ashamed of 
nothing. However, I should like to talk to him. At what 
hour do you give him his reading lesson, Martha?" 

^^ When I can catch him," replied the young lady, laughing. 

" You have no idea. Miss Brotherton, how much the little gen* 

tleman is engaged. Papa has taken him about with him in the 

carriage almost everywhere, and such quantities of people 

- have been to see him V* 

*^ And does he seem greatly delighted with it all ?" 

** No, I don't think he does. He seems to me to care for 
nothing in the world but his mother and a little crippled brother 
that he talks of." 

*' That doea not look as if he were thoroughly confirmed in 
wickedness as yet," observed the heiress. 

** No, indeed ! It is his affectionate temper that has made 
me take to him ; for I do believe he is very idle, and hates his 
work, just as papa says they all do," answered Martha. 

♦• Does he visit his mother every day !" 

*' He either goes or sends to her, I believe. Papa makes a 
great point of something very nice being taken down to Ash- 
leigh every day for Michael's sick mother^o eat ; and the child 
always earrijes it himself when papa does not send him else* 
where." 

** And at what hour does he generally go !" 

** Always after luncheon." 

^ Don't you think the play must be almost come to an end, 
Martha?" said Miss Brotherton, after looking again on the 
stage for a few minutes, and yawning rather more conspicuous* 
ly than politeness could warrant. 

**I sliould think it must," replied Martha, catching and re- 
turning the yawn. 

' There was, however^ a good deal to be doii^« 1\ict^ ^'Wi^ 
£gvre daaee to be performed^ and a trio to be '^VKjedLOU ^^ 
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pianofortef harp, and violoncelloi by the two eldest Miss Dow- 
lifigs and their music-master. 

This last was a very long business ; and the heiress, who, 
instead of having been instructed to endure annoyances patient- 
ly, had been rather taught never to endure them at all, got up 
in the middle of it, and telling Martha that her head ached too 
much to permit her remaining any longer, made her way ont of 
the room, which she effected the more easily from having ta- 
ken her station near a side door, which led from the theatre (in 
ordinary phrase, the schoolroom) into the private apartments 
of Mademoiselle Beaujoie. 

Martha Dowling, of course, followed her, and expressed mneh 
concern for her malady, offering all the specifics usually sng«» 
gested by one lady to another under such circumstances. ^ No, 
thank you," was the reply she received to all, ^* I only want to 
get away," 

** But it will not be very easy to do so this way," replied 
Martha, ^* unless you will condescend to go through the pas- 
sage that leads from the offices." 

** Never fear, dear Martha,** returned the sel^ willed young 
lady ; ** I will condescend to go through any passage tha( will 
lead to fresh air, for indeed that place was too hot !" 

The room they first entered on passing through the door 
was one dedicated to the reception of globes, dates, guitars, 
dumb-bells, dictionaries, embroideringrframes, and sundry other 
miscellanies connected with an enlarged system of education. 
Beyond this was the bedchamber of mademoiselle, ifhich again 
led to an apartment opening upon that part of the schoolroom 
BOW occupied as the stage. This room, which was denomina* 
ted Mademoiselle Beaujote's parlour, was now converted into a 
general green-room and dressiag-rdom^ for into this all exits 
from the stage were made. 

While still in the bedroom. Miss Brotherton and her more 
than half'frightened 'tsompanion heard voices speaking in no 
very pleasant accents from this theatrical retreat, and the angry 
tones of Sir Matthew Dowling himself were soon tpumistakably 
audible. 

«' Let us go back, pray let us go back 1'* said the greatly dis- 
tressed Martha, in a whisper. 

" I am too ill, my dear, to bear that room again,** rewhisper* 
ed Miss Brotherton. ** Let me sit down here for a few min- 
utes, and I shall recover myself;, and then we can return, and 
* go out the other. W3Ly with the rest of the com^ny.'* 

// was impossible to argue the ^Vnx \ «o ^^oot Vlu^'^Wii^. 
ouitedf tbauglf cruelly distressed ax the Vies. oiViAt ^%>isi«€tk^iv- 
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Tat6 violance of temper being listened to by one of those who 
had never seen Dowling Lodge or its inhabitants excepting ^ ia 
full dress. This distress was by no means lessened when 
some very audible words made it evident that Michael Arm- 
strong was the object of the angry feelings to which he was 
now giving vent. As the best thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances, she pointed to a sofa at the greatest distance from ' 
the imperfectly-closed door from whence the sounds issued ; 
but Miss Brotherton had already dropped into a chair so near 
this door of communication, that she not only heard, but saw all 
that was passing in that part of the greenroom which Sir Mat- 
thew Dowling occupied. That this was the last place in which 
a gentlewoman would have been likely to place herself at such 
a moment, is most certain ; but the capricious heiress was wont 
to exclaim on many occasions, when observance and restraint 
were irksome to her, '* I am not a gentlewoman, and why should 
I torment myself by affecting to be one." 

It was probably by some such reasoning that she now justi- 
fied to herself the strong measure she was adopting, in order 
to become acquainted with whatt was passing behind the scenes 
respecting Michael Armstrong. 

Circumstances were favourable to the object ; for Sir Mat- 
thew was in one of those towering fits of passion to^which his 
family and dependants knew him to be subject, though the ma- 
jority of the world declared him to be an extremely good-na- 
tured man. 

'^ Blackguard ! Vermin ! Devil's imp !'' were among the 
first intelligible words which reached the heiress after she had 
seated herself; and these were accompanied by cufis so heavy 
on the head and shoulders of Michael, that it required a very 
powerful efibrt over herself to prevent her darting forward to 
seize the arm that gave them. But this prudent efibrt was 
dictated and sustained by a stronger feeling than curiosity ; 
and she remained perfectly still to await what should follow. 

Dr. Crockley, who, though not among the corps of perform- 
ers, had been permitted to be useful behind the scenes in a va- 
riety of ways, and, among the rest, had acted as prompter, 
stood beside the trembling child ; and it was to his friendly 
ear that the irritated Sir Matthew addressed himself. 

*^ Will you believe he did not do it on purpose ? Will you 
believe, Crockley, that there was anything to make him cry 
then ? Had we not borne with all his beastly stupidity ex- 
pressly for the purpose of keeping the Utile uu^t^\i«^\v\.\SN!C3(ii^\^^ 

in goad-humour 1 Hadn't I fed him, and ciaHVKv^^XaxEi^'^^ 'i^^ 
Vol. L—M 
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bid me, with what was too good for him ever to hare reached 
the smell of? Didn't 1 cosset his lazy beast of a mother with 
such niceties as the dirty beggar never heard of before ? And 
his crook-shanked rat of a brother, too ; havenH they been all 
fed at my cost for more than a month past? And then to see 
this black-hearted traitor come upon the stage^ and cry before 
all the company as if his heart was breaking !'* 

'' It's too bad to bear," replied Dr Crockley ; " and, if he 
was to be flayed alive and salted, it would not be half what he 
deserved.'* 

'« Wouldn't the best thing I could do be to send him back 
into the factory to-morrot^ morning, doctor?" demanded Sir 
Matthew, quitting his hold of the child, and setting his squaVe 
arms akimbo. ^' By the living Grod ! I am sick of the job." 

" I will be very good, sir, if you will," said the boy ; '• and I 
won't go to sleep at the work at all, and no more won't Ed- 
ward neither, if you will but please to let me go back again." 

^* You see how much he dreads the factory," said Sir Mat- 
thew, with a grim smile. '* But," nodding his head and wink- 
ing his eye familiarly to the child, ** we shall see, my pretty 
dear, if Mr. Parsons can't contrive to do something more than 
just keep you awake. He shall go back, Crockley, upon my 
soul he shall. It is the only way to prevent his driving me 
mad. I loathe the very sight of him." 

^* You must do as you like. Sir Matthew," replied his con- 
fidential friend, *^ but it will be the most d — d foolish thing you 
ever contrived in your life if you do. I tell you, the story is 
doing wonders everywhere ; and now, because a stupid brat 
can't say his lesson perfect, yon are just going to spoil it all !" 

'* His lesson perfect ! Confound the sly vagabond, that was 
not the point, Crockley. It was not the lesson that choked 
him. How much, will you bet n\e, that if I get fifty lines writ-, 
ten down, abusing me, and nothing else in 'em, he won't learn 
them off as glib and perfect as any actor on the stage ? I 
know his black heart, and he shall find out that mine is not 
made of pap before 1 have done with him." 

" That's all right and fair enough, and I have nothing to say 
against it," replied the friendly physician ; " and let us talk it 
all over quietly together to-morrow morning ; but for to-night — ^*' 
And here Dr. Crockley, taking his friend by the arm, led him 
to the door which opened upon the stage, from when(fe issued 
a tintamarre of instruments sufiicient to cover whatever he 
jn'}ght wish to say, not only from the ear of little Michael, but 
from all others. The moment selecied by v\ie %ci%r^ >&xiv^\ 
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for relieving himself of the wrath which burned urithia hina, 
would have been a most favourable one but for the accidental 
vicinity of Miss Brotherton. While the whole corps of per- 
formers, except the manufacturer and the factory -boy, were 
grouped upon the stage, in a style the most favourable for the 
display of their persons and dresses, the trio above mentioned, 
augmented, by way of finale, by tambourines and triangles, 
went steadily on in a crescendo movement that ended in a 
clamour, rendered perfect by the last peal of applause from the 
wellnigh worn-out audience, so that their secret conference 
was not otherwise likely to be overheard. 

At the moment after Sir Matthew had declared his intention 
of teaching Michael to know what his heart was made of, and 
just as he was himself led off by his friend Crockley, Miss 
Brotherton, pressing her two hands strongly upon her breast, 
involuntarily pronounced the u^ord " Monster !" and then, 
placing her hands before her eyes, remained lost in no very 
pleasing revery. But hardly had her meditations lasted a mo- 
ment, ere they were chased by hearing the sound of some one 
falling near her ; and, looking round, she perceived poor Mar- 
tha stretched insensible lifpon the floor. 

Inexpressibly shocked ai remembering, which she did by no 
slow action of the mind, the suffering to* which her own un- 
scrupulous curiosity had exposed the unfortunate girl, she ran 
to her with eager baste, and with much repentant tenderness 
raised her head and did all her small experience -suggested to- 
wards restoring her. The comfortable insensibility did not last 
long ; and Martha, who, with restored animation, immediately 
recovered her recollection, and in whose composition no affec- 
tation of any kind had part, raised herself without assistance 
from the ground, and silently placed herself upon a sofa. 

" Dear, excellent Martha T exclairtaed Miss Brotherton, with 
much true feeling ; *« fear not that I should ever repeat what I 
have so accidentally heard ; and let not your good and dutiful 
nature suffer thus because I have heard it. We all have our 
faults, Martha ; and it is the duty of each to pray for the con- 
version of their own hearts first, and then for the repentance 
of others. And what prayers, dear girl, so likely to be heard 
as those of a good and dutiful child I Let us slip back to our 
places, Martha. This clapping of hands announces, as I take 
it, the conclusion of the piece.'* 

Martha, though wounded to the very soul, uttered no word 
of deprecation or complaint ; but there ^^& ^li '^tv<&q>^\v\^*C\^'«x^\ 
simplicHy of character about her which maAe \\et 4k^0Cvafc^^s^ ^ 
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courtesy that had a littla of the stiffness of ceremony in it, the 
offered arm of Mary ; and, stepping forward, she opened the 
door by which they had left the theatre tQl the heiress had 
passed through it and resumed her place. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MiM Brotherton pnahes her Inquiries £Crther. — ^A weU-ananged Scheme 
disagreeably defeated. — ^A Tisit, and its Consequences. 

Mary Brothebton certainly did not return home that night 
with any doubts on her mind respecting the nature of Sir Mat- 
thew Dowling's benevolence ; but the fever of spirits which 
had seized her was greatly increased by the information she 
had gained. 

There was a vast deal of energy and strength of purpose in 
the mind of Mary Brotherton, but hitherto all this had lain la- 
tent and inert. The sentiment which, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, is the first to awaken the female heart to strong 
emotion, seemed to be totally powerless to her. She had 
never yet felt the slightest approach to the passion of love ; 
nor was it very likely she should ; for one among her many 
peculiarities of character was the persuasion that every man 
who paid her attention was in pursuit of her fortune ; an idea 
which, to such a temper as hers, was calculated to act as a 
sevenfold shield against all amatory attacks upon her heart. 

Most truly, therefore, up to this time, had she continued 



" In maiden meditation, fancy free.'* 

But this could be said no longer ; neither fancy nor any other 
faculty could be termed free in one whose thoughts fixed them- 
selves by night and day upon one single subject, while feeling 
that to it she was ready to sacrifice everything else in life. 

On re-entering her house on the memorable night of the 

Bowling Lodge theatricals, Miss Brotherton retired to her 

apartment without even the intention of sleeping. She laid 

her head upon her pillow deliberately, determined not to close 

Iter eyes in sleep till she had made up her mind as to the best 

irajr of rescuing the pale, trembling cbM, vi\wi%^ nwr^ %!cA. 
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form haunted her, from the horrible bondage of Sir Matthew 
iDowling's charity. 

The question was not altogether an eaay one. She could 
hardly doubt that very strong indignation would follow any 
open effort on her part to interfere with a child publicly held 
up as the favoured object of Sir Matthew's loudly-vaunted be- 
nevolence, and, moreover, privately marked out by bis vindic- 
tive nature as a victim to his hatred. 

Whether a)s a rival in his munificence or a- champion against 
his hate, it was pretty certain that her interference would rendei: 
her obnoxious to her pompous neighbour's displeasure, and thh 
she had no inclination to encounter if ^he could help it. For 
though at this moment sh^felt within her a strength and firm- 
ness of purpose not easily sh alien, the poor girl knew that she 
stood alone in the world, with no friend to support her more 
powerful than nurse Tremlett, and nothing but her two hundred 
thousand pounds' worth of this world's trumpery to Enable her 
to have her way and her will in many matters that she feared 
might turn out rather difficult to manage. 

So she determined to avoid qaarrelling with Sir Matthew 
Dowling as long as she could ; and though the image of Mi- 
chael struggling with his tears, and the plaintive sound of his 
voice as he pleaded for leave to labour again, absolutely 
haunted her memory, she determined upon being cautious, wise, 
and very deliberative in any measures she might eventually take 
to ensure his release. 

Under the infiuenee of these prudential resolutions. Miss 
Brotherton for the present abandoned her purpose of seeking a 
conversation with the child himself, and determined to find her 
way to the cottage of his mother instead. Yet even this she 
felt must be done with caution. Her carriage and her liveries 
were about as splendid and conspicuous as carriage and liver- 
ies could be ; and though she knew not precisely in what direc- 
tion the widow Armstrong might be found, it was easy enough 
to guess, that, did she make use of her ordinary mode of c( n- 
veyance in reaching her abode, let it be where it might, she 
would attract more attention than she desired. 

It was to Mrs. Tremlett that she determined to apply in this 
dilemma ; and at their tUe-d'-tete breakfast on the following 
morning, she once more led the conversation to the factories. 

*•* You must not scold me, dear friend," said she, '^ if you 
find that I have, as I told you I would, disobeyed your advice 
altogether about thinking no more of t\\e {acXot^-^^^^<^^S.Q\\ 
eanuot get them out ofmy head, nurse TtetxAavx*'' 

M2 
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"I am Sony for it, my dear/* replied the good woman, 
gravely ; *^ because I am quite sure that you will only vex your- 
self, and do no good.'* 

*' You ought to know me better by this time, Mrs. Tremlett, 
than to fancy that your manner of speaking on this dark sub- 
ject is the way to check my curiosity. It was pretty effectu- 
ally awakened perhaps before ; but, had it been otherwise, what 
you say would be quite enough to set me upon inquiring into it. 
Nurse Tremlett, I will know everything that the most perse- 
vering inquiry can teach me respecting the people to whose 
labours all the rich people in this neighbourhood owe their 
wealth, and myself among the rest. And when I tell you that 
at the present moment this is the only subject upon which I 
feel any real interest, I think you are too wise to attempt turn- 
ing me from it by saying, ' My dear, you will only vex your* 
self.' " 

** I do, indeed, my child, know you too well to fancy that if 
you have set your mind upon it, you will give it up ; so I have 
nothing more to say. Miss Mary." 

** Well, then, my dear woman," replied Mary, taking her 
hand, '* if, through all the years we have passed together, 1 have 
shown such a determined spirit for no reason in the world but 
only to get my own wanton silly will, do me the justice to an- 
ticipate that I shall not be less obstinate in this one thing that 
I believe to be right, than in all the many wherein it was most 
likely I suspected myself^ to be wrong. I do believe, nurse 
Tremlett, that it is my duty to understand this matter better 
than I do ; and, ifthis.be so, I will trust to God to make up to 
me for all the vexation your prophecy threatens it will bring." 

*' If that is the way you think of it, my dear child. Heaven 
forbid that I should seek to hinder you. But, rich as you are, 
dear Mary, if you was to give it all, and ten thousand times as 
much besides, what good could it do ? The mills would go on 
just the same, you know." 

<'I don't want to stop the miUs, nurse Tremlett Why 
should I ? Industry, ingenuity, science, enterprise, must, of 
course, be all brought into action by this flourishing cotton- 
trade ; and, beyond all doubt, it would be equally wicked and 
wild to wish its destruction. That is not the notion I have got 
hold of, good nursc' ; very, very far from it, I assure you. What 
I want to find oat is whether, by the nature of things, it is im- 
possible to manufacture worsted and cotton wool into articles 
vse/iil io man, without rendering those employed upon it unfit 
to associate with the rest of theix te\lo\v-ct^a\.\a«%\ '\l\i>s^ 
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seems to me so gross an absurdity that I cannot give faith to 
it ; and, therefore, I suspect that the depravity and wicitedness 
you and Miss Martha Dowling talk about must arise from 
these people having too much money at their command. This, 
perhaps, may lead to intemperance and extravagance. Don't 
you think this may be the case, Mrs. Tremlett!" 

** Good gracious, no, Miss Mary I Why, they are all the 
very poorest starving wretches upon earth." 

*^ But they may be poor because they are extravagant, nurse. 
They must get a most monstrous quantity of money ; for, though 
none of the gentlemen ever talk much of their factories, I have 
repeatedly heard allusion made to the enormous sums paid 
every week to the work-people. And it is quite clear that all 
the families must get a great deal, because all the little chil- 
dren work, which can hardly be the case elsewhere. Now I 
cannot help thinking, nurse, that a great deal of good might be 
done by teaching them a little economy, and inducing them to 
lay up their superfluous money in a savingVbank. That is 
one great reason why I want to get acquainted with the people 
themselves. Now, for instance, that poor sick widow Arm- 
strong — the mother of the little boy that Sir Matthew Dowling 
has taken ; I am quite sure she can have no wickedness to 
hurt me — I am determined, nurse, to go and call upon her." 

*^ Well, my dear, that can't do no great harm, certainly ; and, 
if you like it, I can go in the carriage with you." 

*' Most certainly I should like you to go with me, but not in 
the carriage, Mrs. Tremlett. I don't want to have all the peo- 
ple in her neighbourhood staring at me, or at her either ; and 
that they would be sure to do if we went in the carriage. I 
mean to walk, nurse." 

" Do you know where the woman lives, my dear?" 

*' No ; I must leave you to find that out." 

** What is her name, Miss Mary V* 

*' Armstrong. She is a widow, and lives somewhere in Ash- 

leigh. Let us walk into the garden, and, while I am looking 

after my seedlings, you can inquire of one of the under-garden- 

ers or the boy. And, if you manage the matter well, the next 

prime blossom that I get from my experiment^bed shall be 

called the Tremlett geranium." 

« * * « « « 

While this conversation was going on at Millford Park, the 
residence of Miss Brotherton, Dr. Crockley arrived to enjoy a 
Ute-d'tete breakfast with Sir Matthew iu '^ the stud\)^^ ^\.\^^^« 
]ing Lodge, Tina room, though not so a^\esQ!3i^ ^^ ^^\&fe ^V^^s^ 
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neighbours under the same roof, could, nevertheless, be made 
very snug and comfortable upon occasion, and an excellent 
breakfast was spread before them ; while the two gentlemen 
sat in judgment upon little Michaer* contumacy, and consulted 
on the best method of bringing him into better order. 

" Confound the imp !" exclaimed Sir Matthew, as he select- 
ed his favourite dainties, *' is it not provoking, Crockley, that 
I should have taken such an aversion to him ? Upon my soul^ 
I never hated anything, so much in my life. In the first place, 
it is disgusting to see him dressed up, walking about the house 
like a tame monkey, when I know that his long fingers might 
be piecing thousands of threads for two shillings a week ; and 
it is neither more nor less than loathsome to see him eat, at 
luncheon, sometimes when we have had him in before company, 
exactly the very same things that my children eat themselves ; 
and then, upon the back of it all, to know that the ungrateful 
viper hates the very sight of me. I don't believe, Crockley, 
that any good can come of all this, equal to what it makes me 
. suffer in the doing. It is perfectly unnatural to see him close 
within an inch of my own legs. I'd rather have a tame toad 
crawling about, by half. I must give it up, Crockley, I must, 
upon my soul." 

**' You are the master. Sir Matthew. I can't stop you, if do 
it you will ; but I can tell you this, I have been calling at fifty 
different houses, at the very least, since this job began, and I 
pledge you my sacred honour that in every one of them the 
only thing talked of was your benevolence and generosity. 
' Such an example !' cried onp ; < So heavenly-minded !' said 
another ; ' It is enough to bring a blessing upon the whole 
country,' whined a third ; and, * It is to. be hoped that such 
goodness will be rewarded in this world and the next,' observ- 
ed a fourth. Think, Sir Matthew, how all this will tell against 
the grumblings about Misis Nance Stephens and her sudden 
demise." 

'^ That's true, devilish true, Crockley ; and yet it's no cure 
for my being sick at the stomach every time I see him." 

*' I don't know about that ; I should think it was ; or, at any 
rate, if you'll only bear it a little longer, I should not be at all 
surprised if you were to be relieved by some other great capi- 
talist setting up in the same way, and, as your name has been 
sung out, that would do just as well. Upon my soul, I'm in 
earnest ; I should not the least wonder if, before the end of 
three months, every one of your first-rates were to have a tame 
Ikctary'^bild ia their ^uses, to act \ike vYie \ke^%^\kO^ ^^ %«c 
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to eat black-beetles for us. And they'll do their work well too« 
Sir Matthew ; all the nasty, creeping, nnubiplying plagues, in 
the shape of evil tales against the factory system, would be 
swallowed up by the clearing-off effects of these nice little 
hedgehog gentry.'' 

'* You are as keen as your own lancet, Crockley ; and I 
never turn a deaf ear to anything you say. But it's monstrous 
hard, though, that I can't walk about my own house without run- 
ning the risk of seeing this odious little grub. By-the-way, 
Crockley, why could not my lady take a factory-girl in by way 
of charity ? Some of the little wenches are sightly enough be- 
fore they have worked down their flesh too far ; and, though I 
can't say I am particularly tender over the lanky idiot-looking 
slatterns that we nmatly get at the mill, I'll bet what you please 
that I should never hate the sight of a girl as I do the sight of 
this boy," 

*^ Very likely not, Sir Matthew," replied the doctor, laughing 
immoderately. " But what would my lady say ! And what 
would all the other ladies say ? No, no ; leave that alone, and 
make up your mind to let the boy have the run of the house 
for a month or two ; after which you may send himto the devil 
if you will, for the good will be done, and the boy himself for- 
gotten." 

*^ That's all very easy for you to lay down, chapter and 
verse, wise man that you are," replied the knight:** but, if I 
tell all, I can let you into a secret, Crockley, that would make 
you change your mind, perhaps. The long and the short of it 
is, that 1 can't keep my hands off him ; and if the young black- 
hearted scamp — I know he is black-hearted, I'm quite sure of 
it, on account of a look he has got with his eyes, that makes 
one always feel so uncomfortable — if he were to take it into his 
vile, ungrateful head to go about the country telling everything 
that I may have happened to say and do to him, when his nas- 
ty ways have pushed me farther than I could bear, I don't 
think the history of the charity job would do much good, doc- 
tor." 

Doctor Crockley gave a long low whistle ; and then, after 
a minute's meditation, said, ** That's a bore." 

^ I know it is," sharply responded his patron, '' a devilish 
bore. But you don't suppose that I am to stand bursting with 
rage, and not take the liberty of speaking my mind to a factory 
grub, do you ?" 

^ Heaven forbid ! A whole factory M\ ot N9exv^^% tu«?^ ^ 
drop dowa dead, I bopCf before it come« Xo ^"axj'' xc^vei^Xii^ 
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friend. '* But what you have stated is worth attention, Sir 
Matthew. I don't like the notion of that child's having tales 
to tell! It spoils all." 

<* I know it," returned the vexed knigltf. ^ Martha told me 
just now, not ten minutes before you came, that Miss Brother- 
ton said she should like very nuich to talk to the boy ; she is 
as sharp as a needle, you know, and, I'll answer for it, would 
find out all he has got to tell, and a devilish deal more, perhaps, 
in no time. Pretty work that would make! would it not I 
Augustus is sure of her, he tells me ; and just fancy such a 
match as that spoiled by the forked tongue oif tiiis little viper ! 
The very notion makes one mad." 

" A cure must be found for that mischief, let it cost what it 
may," replied Crockley ; ** and, for the futare, it might be bet- 
ter, perhaps, for your charity. Sir Matthew, to i^w itself some 
other way. You are too honest-hearted, that's the fact. A 
fine, bold intellect like yours can't descend to the paltry pa- 
tience belonging to inferior minds. Is there no getting rid of 
the boy ? No possibility of sending him '{nrentice somewhere 
or other?" 

** 'Prentice ?" said Sir Matthew, looking with a viery singu- 
lar expression into the face of bis friend : ^^ 'Prentice I" he re- 
peated ; and, stretching out his hand, he seized upon that of 
boctor Crockley, which he shook with extraordinary ardour. 
<* Send him as a 'prentice ! Upon my soul, Crockley, if you 
had laid down five hundred pounds upon the table, I should not 
have considered it as df one half as much worth as that one 
word 'piUwncE. Yes, by Jove ! he shall be a 'prentice. Oaf that 
I was for not thinking of it before ! You don't know half the 
good you have done me by that word. 'Tis but lately, my 
dear fellow, that you and I have come to understand one another 
thoroughly ; and I have never yet talked to you about one or 
two points particularly interesting to all our capitalists. I 
never mentioned to you, did I, the Deep Valley Mills, not far 
from Appledown Cross, in Derbyshire V* 

'^ Never, Sir Matthew, as far as I can recollect," was the 
reply. 

'^ Well, then, I will tell you something about them now 
that will make you perceive plainly enough what a capital good 
hit you have made in talking of apprenticeship for my young 
darling. Deep Valley Mill, Crockley, is the property of my 
excellent friend, Elgood Sharpton. He is one of the men born 
/o be the making o( this country. A fine, manly, dauntless 
characteTf who would scorn to give \i^ tea iiovivota Ni^loii^ "^k^ 
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Act of Parliament that ever was made. His idea is, Crockley 
— and I should like to see the man who would venture to tell 
me that it was not a glorious one — his idea is, that if we 
could get rid of our cursed corn-laws, the whole of the British 
dominions would soon be turned into one noble collection of 
workshops. ^ I wish you could hear him talk ; upon my sou), 
it's the finest thing I know. He says that, if his system is car- 
ried out into full action, as I trust it will be one of these days, 
all the grass left in England will be the parks and paddocks of 
the capitalists. . Sharpton will prove to you, as clearly as that 
two and two make four, that the best thing for the country 
would be te scour it, from end to end, of those confounded idle 
drones, the landed gentry. They must go, sooner or later, he 
says, if the com-lsws are done away with. Then down goes 
the price of bread, and down goes the operatives' wages ; and 
what will stop us then, doctor ? Don't you see ? Isn't it plain 
as the nose on your face, that, when the agricultural interest is 
fairly drummed out of the field, the day's our own ? Who 
shall we have then spying after us, to find out how many 
hours a day we choose to make our hands work? D'ye see, 
Crockley ? If we choose to work the vitals out of them, who 
shall say we sha'n't ?" 

'* I never heard a finer, clearer line of argument in my life, 
Sir Matthew,'* replied the att^itive listener. *< That man, that 
Elgood Shscrpton, «eems bom for a legislator. But I question 
not that, when yon two get together, you act l&e flint and steel 
upon one another. Is not that the case?" 

**Pretiy much, I believe," replied Sir Matthew; "and I 
promise you, Crockley, I give no bad proof of my confidence 
in your honour and friendship by letting you into a few of our 
notions, for matters are by no means quite ripe for us to speak 
out, as yet. Our policy is, you must know, to give out that it 
is the operatives who are clamouring for the repeal of the corn- 
laws ; whereas many among them, saucy rogues, are as deep 
as their betters, and know perfectly well, and be hanged to 'em, 
that our only reason for trying to make ' down with the com- 
laws' the popular cry, is, that we may whisper in their ears - 
< down with the wages' afterward. Ay, doctor, if we can but 
manage this, England will become the paradise of manufactu- 
rers ! the great workshop of the world ! When strangers 
climb our chalk-clifiB to get a peep at us, they shall see, land 
at what point they will, the glowing fires that keep our engines 
going illuminating the land from oneexUemvV^} o^^^\^'dKv\\.^ 
the other ! Then think how we shall s\xc\L*Uk — \!aaxS&^^^ ^^ 
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capitalists, my man — think how we shall suck in gold, gold, 
gold from all sides. The idea is perfectly magnificent ! The 
fkt Flemings must give up all hopes of ever getting their finical 
flax to vie with our cotton again ! Crockley," but here Sir 
Matthew paused for a moment, as if half doubtful whether he 
should go on. The confidential impulse within him, however, 
worked so strongly in favour of the friendly, smiling physician, 
that all reserve gave way ; and, winking his eye at him with 
a truly comic expression, he proceeded : '' Crockley, they don't 
understand spinning in Flanders; they don't know yet how 
many baby sinews must be dragged and drawn out to mix, as 
it were, with the thread, before the work can be made to an- 
swer. No, no ; we have fairly given Master Fleming the go- 
by in his own trade, so for the future he mast be pleased to go 
on hand-digging, and sowing every inch of his dung-muxen, 
till it teems with corn for exportation. That's what he's fit 
for ; whereas science has put us rather in advance of all that, 
my good doctor. Our friends in Poland, too, shall plough away 
to the same tune ; and Russia, from end to end, will become one 
huge granary at our service. Where will your aristocratic 
landholders be then, Crockley ? Perhaps you can't tell ? but I 
suspect I can. They'll just be in the factories, sir. Your 
manors and your preserves (we can get game enough from 
abroad) — ^your manors and your preserves will be covered with 
factories, except just here and there, you know, where we cap- 
italists may have taken a fancy to my Lord Tbis-thing's 
grounds, or the Duke of T'other-thing's mansion for our own 
residiences. And this, I maintain, is just as it should be ; and 
the reason why is plain. We have got before all the world in 
machinery, and so all the world must be content to walk be- 
hind us. By Jove, if I had my way, Crockley, I'd turn France 
and the Rhine into a wine-cellar, Russia into a corn-bin, and 
America, glorious America, north, south, east, and west, into 
a cotton-plantation. Then should we not flourish? Then 
should we not bring down the rascals to work at our own 
prices, and be thankful too ? What's to stop us ? Trust me, 
there is not a finer humbug going than just making the coun- 
try believe that the operatives are rampant for the repeal of 
the corn-laws." 

*' It is a treat to hear you, Sir Matthew. I should be at a 

loss to name any man that I thought your equal in the gift of 

eloquence. But, nevertheless, we must not forget business ; 

we must Dot forget Michael Armstron^^ Sir Matthew." 

^*No, nOf my good friend, we wVi\ noi Iqt^^x \\\m, "^^^^c- 
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tient for a moment, and I will make you understand how my 
friend Elgood Sharpton and my darling protSgS have been mix- 
ed up in my mind together. Sharpton's factory at Deep Val- 
ley is one of the most perfect institutions, i take it, that the in- 
genuity of man ever produced. It is perfect, sir; just perfect. 
In the first place, it is built in a wild, desolate spot, where the 
chances are about ten thousand to one against any of the trav- 
elling torments who take upon themselves to meddle and make 
about what does not concern them ; it is a hundred thousand 
to one against their ever catching sight of it. You never saw 
such a place in your life, Crockley. 'Tis such a hole that I 
don't believe the sunshine was ever known to get to the bottom s 
of it. It was made on purpose, you may depend upon it. Well, 
eir, Sharpton — who, whatever he undertakes. Is sure to get over 
the ground faster than any other man, for he never lets any- 
thing stop him — Sharpton felt quite convinced, you see, that the 
only way to carry on the work to any good purpose was to un. 
DERSELL. And how was this to be done without loss instead 
of gain ? That's a question, I promise you, that has puzzled 
many a man that was no fool ; but, egad, it did not puzzle him. 
He knew well enough that it was not the material ; that came 
cheap enough ; nor yet the machinery, though. Heaven knows, 
that's dear enough ; but 'tis the labour, sir, the damnation wages 
going on, on, on, for evermore, that drains the money away. 
And what then does he do but hit at once upon the very per- 
fectest scheme that ever entered a man's head to lessen that 
ruinous burden. He knew well enough, for he has a most un- 
accountable deal of general information, that there were lots of 
parishes in England that didn't know what on earth to do with 
their pauper brats. There's many, you know, that say this 
one thing, this nasty, filthy excess of pauper population is the 
very mischief that is eating up the country and destroying our 
prosperity. But who's the greatest political economist, Crock- 
ley ; the man who talks of the evil, or he who sets about find- 
ing a remedy ? The political economists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ought to erect a statue to Elgood Sharpton ; and so they 
ivill, I have no doubt, when the subject comes to be more per- 
fectly understood. For just mark what he has done. First 
he finds out this capital spot for the job, and builds a factory 
there ; next, he either goes himself or sends agents, good, capa- 
ble, understanding men, to all the parishes that he finds are 
overburdened with poor. Then, sir, he enters philosophically 
into the subject with the parish aiilhot\Ues,)Q>\xV ol <:,^\tt%^>^\^ 
proper discretion, and proves to them that Vxmo 'V^.'^ ^wiS.^'^«^ 
Vol, /.— iV 
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do their duty by their parish children, particidurly the orphans, 
or those whose parents don't trouble them, so well as by ap- 
prenticing them to a good trade." 

Here Sir Matthew paused, and a merry glance was exchanged 
between him and his companion. 

** Well, Crockley, it is a good trade, you know, a derilish 
good trade, isn't it ? At any rate, I promise you that so many 
parishes felt convinced of it, that Elgood Shaqyton had soon got 
Deep Valley Factory as full of young hands as it could cram. 
[ Now it is since that, yon must know, that old Sir Robert took 
I it into his head that little children miist not be overworked. 
i He it was, I believe, that first set up that nonsensical cry to 
any purpose ; and, to be sure, nothing ever was so abeurd in a 
country where everybody knows thatif the young pauper spawn 
could but be made to die off, everything would go on well. Is 
it not strange, now, that old Peel could not be contented to grow 
rich and hold his tongue 1 But no ; he got bit by some poison- 
ous humanity notion or other, and a devilish shake he gave to 
the system just at first, by his absurd bill for the protection of 
infant paupers ; but such men as Sharpton are not to be knock- 
ed down like ninepins either by law-makers or law ; and, to say 
the truth, old Sir Robert Peers bill was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a dead letter within two years after it was passed. Bless 
your soul, it was the easiest thing in the world to keep the crea- 
tures so ignorant about the bill, after the first talk was over, 
that they mighthave been made to believe anything, and to sub- 
mit to anything. In fact, the question for them always lies in 
an eggshell . They must do what the masters would have them, 
OR STARVE. That fact is worth all the bills that ever were 
passed : and another thing is, that as long as there's nothing 
to prevent our own friends and relations from being among the 
magistrates, even if complaints are made, we can manage 
them." 

«* How true it is. Sir Matthew, that there is np inequality of 
accidental condition that can equal the inequality produced by 
a decided superiority in the intellectual powers," said Dr. Crock- 
ley. *' At this moment I give yon my sacred honour that I lode 
upon you, and your friend Mr. Elgood Sharpton abo, as stand- 
ing in a much more commanding position than any duke in the 
eountry. What's a long descent compared to a long head, 
Sir Matthew ? I'll tell you what the difference is. A long de- 
scent pretty generally helps a man to empty his purse, whereas 
if /on^ head will never fa,il to help him fill it. It is as clear to 
me as that the eun's in heaven. Sir Mauh^w, \W\ ^^ ^^tqa S& 
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in your own hands. I know^— for I have made some eariom 
experiments that way — I know what a dog may be taught to 
do by hunger, and you may rely upon it that it is just as power* 
ful in a man. Egsuly Sir Matthew, it is a very fine subject for 
scientific experiments. It is difiieuit to say how far it might 
go. If a dog, for example, may be taught tricks by hunger 
that approach in ingenuity to the powers of roan, why may not 
man, skilfully acted upon by the same principle, be brought to 
riyal the docility of a dog !" 

" '* I see nothing in nature to stop it, doctor," replied ii^ir Mat- 
thew, with an air of grestt animation. ** But remember, my 
dear Crockley, this is not a point to be touched upon in the 
book we were talking of. The public,.you know, can have 
nothing on earth to do with the private regulation of our afifairs. 
People have just as much right to inquire at what o'clock my lord 
duke expects his valet to get up, and, moreover, what the valet 
eats for breakfast when he is up, as they hav« to know What 
hours our hired labourers keep, and what they feed upon. It 
18 a gross inquisitorial interference, Crockley, and ought not to 
be thought of in a free country." 

. ** That's a first rate idea though, Sir Matthew," said the doe- 
tor, taking out his pocket-book and pencil. *^ I must book that. - 
It is turning the Parliament into an ofiice of the Inquisition. 
The canters may call it a holy office if they will, but the British 
people will never bear the notion of an inquisitipn. That's a 
capital idea, I promise you. As to my parallel, you know, 
between a dog and a man, it is merely between ourselves, or 
such an out-and-out friend as Mr. Sharpton ; and it may be 
worth thinking about, perhaps, practically and scientifically^ 
I mean ; but certainly I should never dream of printing it. 
A hundred years hence human intelligence may have reached 
such a point of improvement that the plain good sense and 
practical utility of the idea may make it properly appreciated. 
But, as yet, we are not sufficiently advanced in the science em- 
phatically denominated *the positive,'^ in contradistinction to 
*tke ideal.* It will come though, if we do but go on i|) the 
path we are in. But we are generalizing too niuch, ^V M^ 
thew ; nevertheless, I suspect I have caught your idea. Yim 
have thought of sending your young favourite to Deep Valley 
Mill by way of putting the finishing stroke to your benevolent 
project in his favour ?" . ^ 

** Exactly so, my dear friend. But welidust have indentuse«> 
observe ; and there is some little difficuVly \xv ^^X«^ 

''I suppose you know best. Sir MaUheYi \ A&^\^Q^^^'«?l 
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that indentures cannot be necessary. From your descriptioD, 
the locality of this factory, with its romantic nan^e, roust be like • 
the valley of Rasselas, at least in one particular ; namely, that, 
without wings, the happy dwellers there would find it impossible 
to esci4;>e,'* replied the doctor. 

" Difficult, exceedingly difficult, certainly ; but not quite im- 
possible; for whhout indentures a runaway could not be legally 
pursued. And, to tell you the truth, friend Crockley, I should 
not much approve giving a subject for a second part of Mr. Os- 
mond Nerval's drama, in which the hero should appear upon 
the scene after a few months* residence in Deep Valley Mills.** 

*^. That's true. But I don't see under what pretence you are 
to get the brat apprenticed to your friend Sharpton," remarked 
the cautious counsellor. 

*^ If he is apprenticed to me, it will do just as well," replied 
the knight, '* for I could make over the indentures to Sharpton 
easy enough ; but it strikes me I might have some difficulty in 
making the mother consent to it.'* 

>* Not if you will be upon your P's and Q's, Sir Knight," said 
his friend : ** you have nothing to do but go on sending tit-bhs 
to the sick wob^an and the rickety boy that you mentioned* 
and, when they have got a little used to it, she'll not choose to 
affiront her generous, benefactor. Remember the dog theory. 
Sir Matthew ; they are all alike.'* 

** I dare say you are right. But, at any rate, Ihad better 
keep out of that hateful brat's way, or, rather, take care that he 
keeps out of mine. But I shall bear the sight of him better if 
I make up my mind to send him to Deep Valley. That will 
wipe out old scores between us." 

Having said this. Sir Matthew rose from the breakfast-table, 
seeming thereby to indicate that the consultation was at an end. 
Dr. Crockley rose too ; but, though he took up his hat and his 
riding-whip from the chair on which he had placed them, he 
lingered as if he had still something to say before he took his 
leave. 

Sir Matthew, however, seemed to take no notice of the hint, 
but, stretching out his hand, said decidedly, *< Good morning, 
doctor, good morning. Let us see you again soon.*' 

Dr. Crockley, upon this, stretched out his hand too, but, in- 
stead of clutching that of the knight, he seized upon hisbutton. 
" One word,' Sir Matthew, one word. You are too much of 
a man of business to think me troublesome. Respecting that 
JhtJe appointment that you were talking a.bo\it the other day ; I 
abouldlike to have it settled. Becaua^tlo av^ >^^ vro^Xi A^^ 
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consider- myself as wearing your livery, or, to speak more 
fitly, to be fighting positively under your colours, when this is 
done ; and, of course, you know we ought to understand one 
ano^r -completely.'' 

** No doubt of it, Crockley. I said nothing that I do not 
mean to stand to. You shall have two hundred a year, paid 
quarterly, for attending to the health and well-being, and^ all 
that, you know, of the factory children.. But, as I don*t want 
you to give them two hundred pounds' worth of physic, remem- 
ber, I shall expect that you will make up the deficiency in — in 
just saying rbund about the neighbourhood how remarkably 
well everything goes on at Brookford Factory. FU pledge yon 
my word that everything does go on capitally well there. Crock- 
ley, so you have nothing on your conscientse on that score." 

** I am not afraid of that. Sir Matthew ; I know I may trust 
you. But I should like a bit of a mem<»andum about my Qwn 
business, if you please." 

*' Quite right, quite right, sir. I am too much a man of 
busines to object to that. Draw up the engagement, such as 
you wish it to be, and I dare say I shall make no objection to 
signing it." 

After this a cordial hand-shaking was exchanged, and the 
friends parted. 



CHA PTER XII. 

An unfortunate Rencounter. — ^An Adventure. — Misa Brotherton grows 

Wiser every day. 

Mrs. Tremlett's inquiries proved sueeessful. Jim Sykes, 
the weeding-boy, knew perfectly well where widow Armstrong 
lived; and after he had repeated his instructions three -times, 
Mary Brotherton aqd her unresisting chaperon set off on their 
expedition. On one point only did the self-willed heiress yield 
to the judgment of her companion. Mary, who knew that, 
though she seldom went beyond the shelter of her own park 
paling, she oAen walked without fatigue within it for two or 
three hours together, wished to setoff for Hoxley*laaeQnL(<^<^i\ 
but Mrs. TremJert taiked so much o( the {a.^A^%>^'^\. ^^ ^^« 
nutated girl conseated to kt the cania^ cotCT^^ ^«^\a ^% 
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point at which the lane diverged from the high road. This 
yielding, however, was wholly from consideration of her com- 
panion. For herself she believed the precaution quite need- 
less ; and she was right. However much her temper might 
have been endangered by the series of spoiling processes she 
had undergone, her health had been taken good care of, and 
few girls of her age, in any rank, had greater power and will 
for exertion than herself. 

Nevertheless, before she had driven half a mile, she heartily 
rejoiced at having sacrificed her own inclinatk>n to that of her 
good nurse ; for the road to Ashleigh was the favourite ride of 
the officers quartered in the neighbourhood, and, had she beea- 
aeen on foot, it is probable that, before reaching Hoxley-lane, 
she would have been surrounded by a body-guard of military. 
So greatly did this danger appal her spirits, that the first mo- 
ment she found herself free from a white-gloved hand, either at 
one window or the other, she stopped the carriage, and ordered 
the coachman to go far enough down the lane to permit her to 
get out unobserved by any persons passing by the road. 
. But poor Mary was this day doomed to disappointment ; and 
the indignant and almost passionate beating of her heart under 
it made her more conscious, perhaps, than she bad ever been 
before, how deeply the business upon which she was engaged 
had entered into her soul. 

Soon after Sir Matthew Dowling had dismissed his breakfast 
companion, he strolled out towards his splendid stables, and 
perceiving his son loitering among the grooms, and himself 
equipped for the saddle, he inquired whither he was going to 
ride. '^ Only to Ashleigh, got emor," was the reply. ** Then 
wait five minutes, Augustus, and I will ride with you." 

Whether the youth approved the proposal or not, he was fain 
to submit to it, and the evil star of Mary Brotherton contrived 
to bring them to the top of Hoxley-lane at the moment her car- 
riage was about to turn into it. 

<' Stop !*' cried the young lady, accompanying the word with 
a very energetic pull at the check-string. <'Go on to Ash- 
leigh,'' was the order that followed. 

" Was ever anything so provoking, nurse 1 Do you see 
who those hateful men are ?" 

** Why, 'tis Sir Matthew, my dear," replied the gentle old 
voman. 

*' The wretch I" muttered Mary between her teeth, at the 
very moment that Sir Matthew on one slde^ a,nd hia languish-^ 
lo^ son on the otbetf besieged her caimgie^ 
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^' Not for my right hand would I have him guess where I am 
going," thought she, as, with a face suffused with the deepest 
carmine that agitation could produce, she forced her lips into 
an unmeaning smile in return to their salutation. 

The father and son came to exactly the same conclusion, 
and at the same moment. There was but one cause that it 
was possible to assign for her evident emotion. She was 
deeply in love with Augustus ; more deeply than even the 
young man himself had imagined. The thing was plain ; no 
doubt remained ; no, not a shadow of it, on the mind of either 
father or son ; but it was the elder gentleman only who at once 
determined to push so fine a game to its close, with as little 
delay as possible. 

Feeling quite sure that there was no liberty he could take at 
this moment which would not be welcome, he made a sign to 
the coachman to stop, and, deliberately dismounting, he threw 
his reins to his groom, told Miss Brotherton's footman to open 
the carriage-door, and stepped in with the assumed air of a par- 
tially loved friend, who knows that no leave need be asked. 

Mary shrunk back into her comer with considerable nrare 
disgust than if a reptile had possessed itself of the seat oppo- 
site. 

'VThis is not quite as it should be, is it?'' said Sir Mat- 
thew, with a4eer. ^'Perhaps some other may have a better 
right here than I T' And a very expressive smile accompa- 
nied the words. 

'< Sir V said Miss Brotherton. 

*' Gome, come, my dear child, you must not look vexed at 
any of my little jokies. You know how we all dote upon you ! 
Dear creature ! How beautiful that sweet blush makes you 
look \ He, he ! there goes poor Augustus, looking very much 
as if he could wring his papa's neck off. But his turn, we 
will hope, may come by-and-by. And now, my dear, I'll tell 
you what I am come here for. We all want you, and your 
good Mrs. Tremlett too, if she likes it, to eome over to us 
quite enfamille to-morrow. I don't know what love-powder 
you have been scattering among us, but there is not a single 
individual of the family who does not positively dote upon you. 
Tell me, my pretty Mary, do you feel a little kindness for 
some of us in return ?" 

An attempt to take her hand accompanied this speech ; and 
Mrs. Tremlett, who estimated pretty nearly her youu^ lad^'* 
affection for Sir Matthew and his race, ^CiV.\)kaJ\'^ \\«\s^^^ Vs^ 
the consequences. But, to her great a\XT^iv%^>^w^ '«os^^\%.^> 
after the pause of a minute, " Ob, de^x Svt ^'axSJaft'^^ ^^^ 
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are only laughing at me !'* in a voice so exceedingly childish 
and silly, that it might, nnder^similar circumstances, have made 
the fortune of a comic actress ; and though she did not permit 
him to touch the hand he attempted to take, she placed it, to- 
gether with its fellow, so playfully behind her, that Sir Mat- 
thew could only latfgh, and call her *^ dear, pretty creature !** 

'Meanwhile the carriage proceeded to penetrate through the 
dirty, dismal streets which, in that direction, formed the sub- 
urb of Ashleigh. 

** I must get out here," said Miss Brotherton, suddenly pull- 
ing the check-string. 

*' Here t Impossible, my dear child !" 

^* Nothing is impossible to me that I choose to do, sir," said 
the young lady, springing to the ground the moment the door 
was opened. The knight was fain to follow, the animated 
Augustus threw himself from his horse at the same instant, 
and Mrs. Tremlett held herself suspended on the step of the 
carriage, to learn what she was required to do. 

** I wish to know what is the matter with these miserable- 
looking children," said Mary, approaching a half-open door, at 
each side of which, crouching on the stone step, sat a pale and 
squalid-looking girl. The eldest might be ten years old, the 
youngest was certainly not more than six. 

^* Gracious Heaven ! you are not going to speak to these 
' creatures. Miss Brotherton ?" exclaimed Sir Matthew, while 
his son instinctively backed his horse into the middle of the 
street. 

" And why not. Sir Matthew ?" said Mary. 

** You are not aware of what you are doing ; I give yon my 
honour you are not. You have no eonceptioti what these sort 
of creatures are. My dear, dear Miss Brotherton, get into 
your carriage, get into your carriage, I conjure you !*' 

Mary looked at him, but said not a word in reply. 

" What ails you, my little girl ?" said shi, putting her hand 
upon the shoulder of the youngest child. 

'< Billy ^roller," answered the little, creature. 

•< The billy-roller smashed her," said the eldest girl ; ** but 
'twas falling asleep against the machinery as lamed me." 

^* Are you mad. Miss Brotherton ?" exclaimed Sir Matthew. 
** Surely, Mrs. Tremlett, you ought to prevent your young 
lady from exposing herself to such scenes as these." 

«» Good-morning, Sir Matthew ; do not let me detain you,** 
sMid the heiress, suddenly assuming tVve toxie «nd ^v^le of a 
m^maa offsmMoOf vrho chose to bave \sst o^u ^ vf . '' Ttok««^^ 
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sick little creatures quite interest me. Besides, I must posi- 
tively find out who Billy Roller is.*' 

*^ h is an instrument used in the works, Miss Brotherton. 
You know not to what you are exposing yourself; fraud, filth, 
infection, drunkenness! I give you my sacred 'honour that I 
think you are very likely to be robbed and murdered if you ap- 
proach the thresholds of such dwellings as these.** 

<<I beg your pardon, Sir Matthew," replied the heiress, 
** but you must excuse me if I obstinately persevere in judging 
for myself ; I know I am a spoiled child, neither more nor 
less ; and, as such, you must either give me up or bear with 
me. Permit me to wish you good-morning ; I shall do more 
than approach the threshold of this dwelling ; I shall enter it." 

Having said this, she waited no farther parley, but, taking a 
ragged child in each hand, set her little foot against the door, 
which already stood ajar, pushed it open, and walked ih. 

Her first idea on looking round her was that perhaps Sir 
Matthew was in the right. Filth she saw; infection might 
lurk under it ; and who could tell if fraud and drunkenness' 
might not enter the moment after to complete the group ? 

But there was little of selfishness and much of courage in 
the heart of Mary Brotherton ; so she presently forgot every 
notion of personal danger, and was thus enabled to see things 
as they really were. 

On one side of the small bare chamber, and in some degree 
sheltered by the door which opened against it, stood a rickety 
machine once intended for a bedstead. Two of the legs had 
given place to brickbats, and, instead of a bed , the unsteady 
frame now supported only a thin layer of very dirty straw, 
with the body of a dying female stretched upon it. The only 
other article of furniture in the room was an old deal box with* 
out a cover, but having a couple of planks, each about three 
feet long, laid across it, serving either for table or chairs, as 
occasion might require. The walls, the fioor, the ceiling, and 
the remnant of a window, were all alike begrimed with smoke 
and dirt. 

It took not long to make this inventory ; and, having comple- 
ted it, the young lady, still holding in each hand a staring child, 
tdmed towards^the inhabitant of this miserable den and said, 

** Are you ill, my good woman ?" 

The being she addressed raised her heavy eyes, and in a 
Toice so low as to be scarcely intelligible, answered ''^Yes*" 

" Have you no assistance ? nobody lo tiwisft •^wv??' 

*^ Nobody biu tbese,^ pointing to ihe cVu\At^T3^% 
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'* Has any doctor seen ber ?" demanded Mary of the eldest 
child. 

** No, ma'am," replied the little §rirl. 

<* And how long has she been ill ?" 

^* Ever since she com'd from the mill.*' 

'< And how long is that T 

" A twelvemonth," said the little cme. 

'' I don*t know," said the elder. 

'^But, my poor children, you are not the only people that 
live with her, I suppose ? Have you got any father V* 

it Yes." 

" Where is he T 

" At the mill." 

** Have you got anybody else belonging to you ?" said Miss 
Brotherton, shuddering. 

'' There's Sophy, and Dick, and Grace,"* replied the eldest 
child. 

'* Where are they all t" again inquired Miss Brotherton. 

^ At the mill," was again the answer. 

" Are Sophy and Grace grown up 1" 

'* Sophy is," answered the child, *< and Grace almost." 

<' Then why do they not stay at home, one of them at least, 
to take care of this poor wcmian ?" 

*' Cause they mustn't. I 'tends mother." 

*' You are not big enough to take care of her, my poor child. 
Why don't you go to the factory, and let one of the bigger ones 
stay at home T' 

'* They won't have me now, 'cause of this." And, as she 
spake, the child held up a little shrivelled right hand, three fin- 
gers of which had a joint deficient. '< I can't piece now, and 
so they won't let me come." 

'*' And Sophy won't let me go, 'cause of this," said the little 
one, slipping her arm out of a bedgown (which was the only 
garment she had), and displaying tl^ limb swollen, and discol- 
oured from some violent contusion. 

'^ My poor little creature ! how did you do this !" said Mary, 
t,enderly, taking the little hand in hers, and examining the 
frightful bruise. 

** 'Twas the billy-roller,^' said the little girl, in an accent 
that seemed to insinuate that the young lady was more than 
commonly dull of apprehension. 

*' But how did it happen, my child ? Did some part of the 
machiaery go over you ?" 
^'No I That was me," cried \lie e\4«t, mxV^V^xA NWi^^ 
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and sgain holding up her demolished fingers. *< 'Twas the 
stretcher's billy-roller as smashed Becky.'* 

*^ 'Twas 'cause I was sleepy," said the little one, beginning 
to cry, for she construed Mary's puzzled look into an expres- 
sion of displeasure. 

*' They beats 'em dreadful, ma'am," said the sick woman, 
evidently exertihghereelf beyond her strength. *' She's a good 
little girl for work ; but they will fall asleep, all of 'em at times,"* 
when they be kept so dreadlul long." 

** But these bruises could not be the efieci of beating," said 
Mary, again examining the arm ; ^* it is quite impossible." 

** Why, ma'am, the billy-roller as they beats 'em with is a 
stick big enough to kill with ; and many and many is the baby 
that has been crippled by it." 

There wais sbmetHiiig so hollow, so sunken in the woman's 
Yoiee, that Miss Brotherton felt terrified. The fact that a child 
of the size of the baby before her should have been beaten by 
such a weapon, and with such violence, seemed wholly incred- 
ible. Again she thought of Sir Matthew Dowling's warning, 
and wished that she were not alone. 

*^ I am afraid that you are very ill," said she, ** and I know 
not how I can help you. Money I can give, but there is no- 
body here to make use of it for you." 

** Money !" murmured the sinking woman from her layer of 
straw ; ^ money, you can give money ? Oh ! give it, give it. 
Give it to her, give it to the child ; she knows what it is, she 
knows I am dying for the want of it. It is too late for me, but 
give it, give it, and may God — ^" 

Here the miserable creature's strength wholly failed ; her 
eyes closed, and, to all appearance, she was already a corpse. 

** Oh ! thiis is very dreadful 1" cried poor Mary, wringing her 
hands ; ^' nurse will know better than me ;" and, so saying, she 
turned eagerly towards the door. 

*' She i^ gone, mother, and haven't gived nothing," said the 
eldest girl, in a voice so mournfully expressive of disappoint- 
ment, that, spite of her alarm, Mary stopped to take half a 
crown from her purse, which she put into the child's hand. 

She looked at the coin, and, in a half whisper, ejaculated, 
•< Oh !" Then creeping to the bed, she put it into the palm of 
her mother's hand, pressing the fingers down upon it, and in an 
accent of interrogation uttered the word *' Bread ?" 

This Mary heard, but not the answer to it, for she had quit- 
ted the scene before it was uttered. Oti o^«iiVCk% ^<^ ^<^x ^V 
tke hoase, Ae started at seeing Sir ^ai.vCi[k«^ T^vvi^^ ^"^^ 
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within a do2en yards of it ; he was standing heside the car- 
riage, with one arm extended to keep the door of it open, and 
the other resting against the vehicle on the opposite side of the 
opening, while his head, thrust forward within an inch of good 
Mrs. Tremlett's nose, effectually prevented her following her 
young lady, however much she might have wished to do so. 
He had, indeed, upon Miss Brotherton*s disappearance, reseat- 
ed the good woman almost by force, and then addressed her 
in such a strain as was rapidly working her up to make an at- 
tempt to escape from the other side of the carriage, when the 
reappearance of the young lady released her from her thraldom. 

'* Mrs. Tremlett !" he said, " are you aware of the awful 
responsibility which will rest upon you if anything unfortunate 
happens to your amiable but most headstrong young lady? 
All the neighbourhood know, Mrs. Tremlett, that she has, as 
it were, placed herself for protection in your hands, refusing 
all other counsel, and shutting her ears to all other advice ; and 
is it thus that yon perform your duty ?" 

'^ Good God, sir ! what do you mean ?" said the good wom- 
an, in great agitation. " Let me out, if you please, sir. If my 
young lady is in any danger, it is wicked to keep me sitting 
here. Let me out, sir 1" 

** I will let you out, Mrs. Tremlett," replied the knight, still 
firmly retaining the position which so effectually kept her in ; 
*' I will let you out ; but first, for her sake and your own, it is 
my duty to tell you, in a few words, the sort of place she has 
now thought proper to enter. Don't struggle, Mrs. Tremlett, 
but hear me. It is not possible they can do her any personal 
injury as long as I am so near the door of the house as at pres- 
ent. Be very sure that, from some hole or corner of the filthy 
premises, some spying eyes are at this moment watching us. 
There is no danger of her being murdered now ; but, as sure as 
you sit there, Mrs. Tremlett, murdered she will be, if she goes 
without the protection of a powerful arm within such dens of 
sin and iniquity as she has entered now. One short moment 
more, Mrs. Tremlett ; one short moment, while I tell what the 
creatures are among whom she has thrown herself. The house 
is notorious as one of the very worst in Ashleigh. The man 
is an habitual drunkard, whom I, and my excellent servant 
Parsons, have endeavoured in every possible way to reform, 
but in vain. The moment he has his wages, he goes to the 
gin-shop, and often and often he won't work at all, which, of 
course, previants his family from being in the comfortable,' easy 
circumstancea which they ought to be. 1( Vie \v^\^\f^\i% \x^ X^^ \sl 
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the house now, T dare say there is no species of indecent lan- 
guage to which your young lady will not be obliged to listen* 
As to the mother of the family, I believe she is dying in conse- 
quence of a life passed in all sorts of the most abominable 
wickedness. Indeed, I believe she is now half mad ; for I haye 
been told by some of my people, whom I have sent upon char- 
itable visits of inquiry to her, that she lies in her bed inventing 
the strangest lies imaginable. Indeed, some think that, not- 
withstanding she is so near death, she still drinks, and that it is 
nothing but drunken lies that she makes people listen to." 

*' Pray, pray let me get out, Sir Matthew ! Being murdered^ 
sir, is not the only thing from which I should wish to* save 
Miss Brotherton." 

" One word more, Mrs. Tremlett, and I have done. The 
eldest girl is a notorious prostitute. Another, a year or two 
younger, is going the same way. The boy is suspected of be- 
ing an extremely skilful thief; and the two younger girls — for 
they all work at my factory, Mrs. Tremlett, and 1 know them 
well — the two younger ones are such depraved little wretches^ 
that, for the sake of example, we have been obliged to turn them 
out of the mill, though we are in great want of young hands to 
do the work. Now, madam, I have done, and I leave it with 
you to judge how far it will be right and proper for Miss Broth« 
erton to continue such frolics as these." 

Sir Matthew was in the act of pronouncing the last worde 
of this speech as Miss Brotherton opened the door of the house 
and stepped out into the street. 

On first perceiving her, the knight appeared about to take 
her hand, for the purpose of replacing her in the carriage ; but 
his attention was called to the sound of many feet suddenly 
turning the comer of a street which led from a neighbouring 
factory. It proceeded from the workpeople, who were rush- 
ing home in scrambling haste to snatch their miserable dinners* 

Gentlemen in Sir Matthew Bowling's situation, and enjoy- 
ing the species of influence which belongs to it, take little or 
no pains to avoid meeting the people they themselves employ. 
They look not in the young e3ie8 to read what sort of blessing 
cowers there, nor heed the crippled gait or pallid visage of 
those who exist but by the poisonous employment which he 
gives them. But such gentlemen seldom, if they can avoid it, 
expose theniselves to the remarks of any gangs belonging to 
their neighbours ; and no sooner did Sir Matthew become aware 
that the mill in the next street was pouring to\\^ \v& ^^««& 
hundred hands, than be turned from the vounii VaAv N9\2LQ\2iAk^ 
VoL.L^O 
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^ passed by withoat appearing to see him, and, takitig his horsi 
from the hand of the groom who held it, sprang with great ac- 
tivity into the saddle, and galloped off the way his indignant 
fton had galloped before him. 

Mary Brotherton, meanwhile, was utterly uneonscions of the 
approaching throng ; and intent only upon getting Mrs. Trem- 
lett out of the carriage, turned her eyes neither to the right nor 
to the left, but, sieizing her by the arm, exclaimed, ** Gome to 
me, nurse, come to me 1** 

The good woman, who was quite as desirous as herself of 
the reunion, required no second summons, but, more quickly 
than it can be told, was first by the side of her young mistress 
in the street, and then entering with her the low door of the 
dwelling sq fearfully described by Sir Matthew. 

Had Mrs. Tremlett possessed the power, most assuredly she 
would have turned the steps of her charge the other way, and 
for ever have prevented her from exposing herself to the con- 
templation of such depravity as she had heard described ; but 
knowing perfectly well that no such power was vested in her, 
the next wish she conceived was to give all the assistance and 
support she could to the dear wilful girl to whom she had de>- 
voted herself. 

Aware, as she entered the door, that many eyes followed 
them, nay, that many steps were stayed, apparently to watch 
the spectacle, so rare in Ashleigh, of well-dressed ladies enter- 
ing the sordid dwelling of operatives, Mrs. Tremlett herself 
closed the door as soon as they had both passed through it, 
and, looking round upon the desolation of the chamber, trem- 
bled with an emotion made up of terror and compassion, at 
perceiving to what a scene the delicately nurtured Mary Broth* 
erton had introduced herself. 

** This woman is Tery ill, nurse Tremlett," said the young 
lady, drawing her close to the bed. ** For God's sake, tell me 
Ivhat we had better do for her !" 

** My dear, dear Miss Mary, come away, and send the doc- 
tor to her !" answered Mrs. Tremlett, positively shaking from 
head to foot as she contemplated the ghastly countenance of 
the woman, the filthy rag that imperfectly covered her, and th^ 
Scanty straw upon which her stifiening limbs were stretched. 
•« This is no place for you. Miss Bjroiherton ? come with me, I 
say, this moment, and we will setid the doctor, and money, and 
elothes too, if you like it.** 

^'If I like kl Do you think I am amtising myself, Mrs. 
Tremlett / feel her hand, feel \m wAiae \ \ \i%\v«H^ ^^ \& 
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These words, though spoken very quietly and deliberately^ 
were uttered in a voice so unlike what she had ever heard 
from the young lady before, that the old woman became dread- 
fully alarmed. 

*' Oh, good God ! she is losing her senses !" were the words 
she uttered as she threw her arms round the person of Miss 
Brotherton, and vainly attempted to remove her from the spot 
on which she stood. 

^* Fy upon you, Mrs. Tremlett !*^ said Mary, sternly ; ** do 
you fancy that you are doing me anygood ? Be ss^tisfied thai 
I am not losing my senses, and let me request that you will 
make an effort to recover yours. This woman's head is toa> 
low. My dear mother asked for pillows.'' Here the steady 
voice faltered, but it was now only for a moment. ^ I want 
the cushions from the carriage, nurse Tremlett ; will you g9( 
them, or shall I?'* 

Without answering a word, the terrified old woman hastened 
to obey her, and did so in the best manner ; for, calling to the 
tall footman, who continued to stand beside the open door of 
the carriage, he obeyed the summons, which he supposed to 
be prep,aratory to his young mistress making her exit, by very 
unceremoniously thrusting right and left the curious group that 
9till lingered on the threshold. 

** Give me the cushions from the carriage, Jones,** she said ; 
«< make haste, for God's sake !'* 

The man stared at her for an instant in utter astonishmentf 
and then did as he was ordered. 

^* Now get upon the box, and bid the coachman drive as fast 
as he can go, to the nearest doctor's ; that's Mr. Thomas, I 
think, in Gannon-street. Tell him Miss Brotherton has sent 
for him, and desire him to get into the carriage directly." 

Having uttered these commands as rapidly as she could 
•peak, Mrs. Tremlett carried a couple of the carriage cushions 
to the bed, and, with the assistance of Mary and the elder 
child, managed to raise the woman into a position apparently 
less distorted and painful than before. 

^ Have you anything to give her T' said Mrs. Tremlett, ad<> 
dressing the ehild. 

The little girl, without answering, stepped to a sort of cup* 
board in th^ wall, and taking thence a pitcher without a spout 
and a mug without a handle, contrived to tilt up the former so 
as to make it discharge a portion of its contents into the latter. 

«<It is water," said Mary, watching \he o^m\Q>xv* ^^^^ 
wJU not hurt ber^ will it V 
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«* Nothing can hurt her, my dear love !" replied Mrs. Trem- 
lett, her eyes filling with tears as she listened to the altered 
Toice of her gay-hearted girl, whose smiles and frolics she had 
watched and indulged for so many years, but of whose deep 
feeling she had never conceived any idea till now. *^ I don^t 
think anything can hurt her now, Mary. Her pulse flutters, 
and her forehead is quite damp. I have sent for Mr. Thomas, 
and he will probably be here immediately.*' 

Mary's only answer was silently pressing the hand of her 
old friend, as she took from it the broken mug of water ; and 
then kneeling on the sordid floor, she applied it to the pale 
dry lips of the sufferer. 

. The poor woman made an effort to meet it, and swallowed 
a mouthful eagerly ; and then, relieved probably by the change 
of posture, and refreshed by the cool liquid, she stretched out 
the hand in which she still held Mary's half crown, and said, 
" Go, Betsy, buy—" 

The child she addressed eagerly seized the money in the 
hand that had fingers to close upon it, and flitted through the 
door in an instant. 

The poor woman had again closed her eyes ; but her 
|>reathing was more tranquil, and Mary hoped she had fallen 
asleep. With this persuasion she stood perfectly still and si- 
lent beside her, her own hand locked, though she was not con- 
scious of it, in the grasp of her deeply-aflected nurse, while 
her whole soul seemed settled in her eyes as she fixed them 
immovably upon what she felt to be the most awful spectacle 
that a mortal can gaze upon, namely, the passing of a human 
spirit from life to death. 

The little girl, whose swollen and discoloured arm still re- 
mained uncovered, probably because she feared the pain like- 
ly to attend the replacing it in the sleeve, stood close beside 
her mother's head, childishly contemplating the cushions which 
supported it, and apparently unconscious, as theywere, of the 
heavy loss that threatened her. 

But this stillness did not bng remain uninterrupted. All 
the members of the family, who had been named as belonging 
to the factory, except the father, returned for the purpose of 
taking such rest and refreshment as an hour (nearly half of 
which was consumed by the walk to and from the mill) could 
permit. The latch was lifted by the eldest girl, a delicate- 
featured, but dreadfully dirty creature of about seventeen, with 
a sort of sharp eagerness, denoting l\\e cwivo^uy excited by 
fAe sight of the csuriage stationed befote xYieit ^yi^>X\ii^» ^tv 
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perceiyiDg the deathlike countenance of her mother, made dit* 
tinctly visible by the noonday light that streamed through the 
iopen door, she suddenly stopped, clasping her hands together, 
and uttering, in tones that sounded like a shriek, '^ Oh, God ! 
she LB dead I" 

*^No ! not dead !*' aaid Mary, solemnly, and without turning 
her eyes from the object on which they were riveted. <^ Not 
dead ! she is sleeping. Hush ! Do not disturb her V^ 

Close following on the heels of the first came a second girl, 
about a year her junior, but with a countenance much less pre- 
possessing. Dirty she was, too ; if possible, more so than th^ 
others ; and there was a look of stolid stupidity about her thal« 
but for the sort of reckless audacity which lurked in her eye^ 
might have given the idea of an almost brutal want of anima- ^ 
tion. A thin, consumptive-looking lad of about fourteen fol« 
lowed after her, and closed the door behind him as he entered* 

^' Oh, mother !'' he exclaimed, as her sunken face caughl 
]iis eye, " I wish I was alongside of ye, and then we'd be bin- 
ned together ?" And, without appearing conscious of the pres^ 
^nce of the strangers, he suddenly threw himself upon the tot- 
tering bedstead ; and, nestling his face close to that of the dy- 
ing woman, kissed her passionately again and again. 

" My boy, you may hasten her going by that,'* said Mrs. 
Tremlett, gemly. '< Be still, be still, all of ye 1" But, as she 
«poke, she and Mary too, whose hand she continued to hold, 
made way for the elclest girl, who now, eagerly but silently . 
pressing forward, dropped on her knees beside the bed, and 
throwing her two arms over the emaciated body, remained with 
streaming eyes that rested piteously on the face of her mother. 
The second girl looked on, lill, by degrees, her heavy counte- 
A^ince appeared to stiffen into horror, and she too drew near, 
but with distended and tearless eyes, that seemed to speak 
foore of fear than love. 

Mrs. Tremlett (poked anxiously into the fi^ce of her charge. 
It was deadly pale, and wore an expression of solemnity so 
|iew and strange, that the good woman threw her arms around 
her in an agony of fond anxiety, exclaiming, '* My Mary, my 
4ear, dear child ! come away I Mary, Mary, come away ! 
you can do no good. This scene is not a fit one for you tp 
ivitaeas.*' 

^' You mistake, nurse. It> fit for me* It is necessary for 
me. Do not disturb me, nurse Tremlett! do not!'' Thei^ 
after a short pause, during which her eyes were cIq&^^ ^sn^ 
ber haads fifossed upon her breasli |i^^ ?sg^ \i\a&^^^^^« 

O 2 
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<* Could she not pray with me ? Shall I not ask her te pray 
with me r f 

" My sweet girl, she will not hear you, I think," said the 
old W9man, while the tears streamed down her cheeks. *' But 
\ you shall be satisfied, my darling.*' And, approaching the bed, 
aiid leaning over the girl who knelt beside it, Mrs. 'JVemlett, 
in a low but distinct voice, pronounced the words, " Shall we 
pray with you T' 

She was evidently heard and understood ; for the hands that 
for some' minutes had lain motionless were with an effort 
brought together and clasped in the attitude of prayer. Mary, 
who was eagerly watching her every moment, suddenly stepped 
forward, and gliding in between the eldest and the youngest 
girl, dropped on her knees beside them. Mrs. Tremlett, fol- 
lowing close behind her, knelt also ; and then, whh trembling 
lips and fi^ltering voice, but slowly, distinctly, and most rever- 
entially, Mary Brotherton uttered the last and most impressive 
of those sentences in our litany which is followed by the sol- 
emn petition for deliverance. It was with a throb of pleasure 
at her heart and an exclamation of thanksgiving from her 
tongue, that she heard the dying woman answer ** Amen !*' 

Almost at the very instant she did so, the latch was again 
lifted, and Mr. Thomas, one of the three medical practitioners 
of Asleigh, entered. Miss Brotherton was not conscious of 
ever having seen him before ; but he, like every one else in 
the neighbourhood, perfectly well knew the heiress by sight ; 
and now, even now, in the awful chamber of death, bowed low 
before her. 

It would not be easy to describe the feeling with which she 
turned away from this ill-timed demonstration of respect. Yet 
it was with no harshness ; for the struggle so often going on 
within us between our better and our worser natures was at 
this moment so decidedly in favour of all that was good in her 
young heart, that there was hardly place for any severer feel- 
ing than pity within it. 

She had risen from her knees as he made his bow, and, 
turning gravely towards him, said, '* If anything can be done, 
sir, for this poor woman, let it not be delayed. I fear she is 
very ill." 

** Certainly, ma'am, certainly, Miss Brotherton ; my best At- 
tention may be depended on. But will you first, my dear young 
lady, give me leave to observe, that I would much rather see 
^oa In jroar carriage than here? I really cannot answer for 
//. If iSf lapoiat of fact, impossible to say NvYi^'CtAx ^«t^ \bsk) 
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not be someffaing deleterious, something noxious, in short, to 
your very precious health in the atmosphere of this room/' 

^* I thank you, sir. Be sure I will take quite sufficient care 
of myself ; but it is not for me that your services are wanted ; 
it is here !" 

Sophy, the oldest girl, seemed unconscious of what was go- 
ing on, for she remained perfectly motionless on the spot where 
she had first knelt down ; while the third sister, who had been 
sent on the poor mother's last errand for bread,, and who had 
crept b^ck unobserved into the room during the foregoing scene, 
occupied the space on her right hand, Mary Brotherton hav- 
ing knelt on her lefl, so that there was scarcely space for the 
approach of the smart apothecary. 

*' Move, my dea^ girls 1" said Mary, gently laying a hand 
on the shoulder of each. 

They both rose ; while Mr. Thomas, carefully storing the 
anecdote in aid of the gossiping part of his practice, looked and 
listened with astonishment to what seemed to him the very un- 
natural conduct of the rich young lady, and internally exclaim- 

, '* A clear case of religious mania this, as I ever saw ! She 
yon't live long, probably. What a match !" 
. It required no very long examination of the poor patient to 
discover that her last moment was rapidly approaching. 

'*Upon my word. Miss Brotherton, I really wish £ could 
persuade you to come away," persisted the medical gentleman, 
as he once more turned towards her. *^ The air is becoming 
more mephitic every instant. This woman is at the last ex- 
tremity." 

" Nothing, then, can be done for her?" said Mary. 

" No, ma'am ; nothing in the world. Not the whole college, 
if they were present, could keep soul and body together for an- 
other hour, I would venture to say." 

On this Miss Brotherton put a fee into his hand, and bent 
her head in token that his business there was ended, and that 
he might depart. But he did not immediately obey the hint ; 
for, pocketing the unwonted golden prize, he seemed anxious 
to remain a little longer where such blessings abounded, and, 
returning to the bed, again took hold of the poor woman's hand, 
and then said io a voice of authority, *' Let me have some wa- 
ter !" 

It was Mary only who seemed to understand his words, and 
she immediately obeyed them, placing in his hand the broken 
mug which she had set aside upon the fLoot. ^\v% ^"^'^^'^^r) ^ 
pot the water to the lips of the poor NVOiSkaa, %xA ^^ ^^v&. 
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swallowed a little of it, after which they saw her lips move as 
if she was making an effort to speak to them. 

Mrs. Tremlett leaned over her, and then, with a stronger 
effort, she articulated, *''Let me see William !*' 

" Who is William ?" said Mrs. Tremlett, raising herself ; 
** is it one of the children ?'* 

'' It be father," said Betsy. 

** Where is he to be found ?" cried Miss Brotherton, eagerly, 
** Let him be sought for instantly : where is he likely to be ?" 

*^ At the gin-shop," replied the ungracious Grace. 

/' If you know where he is, go for him," said Mary, impress- 
ively ; ** and, for God's sake, let him not delay !*' 

The girl addressed stared at her as upon something utterly 
incomprehensible ; but she obeyed, and, in so short a time as to 
show that the gin-shop was at no great distance, returned with 
a man of an exterior as filthy as the rest of his race, wretch- 
edly crippled in the legs, and a complexion that spoke both of 
ill health and intemperance. 

'^ What ! It is come to that, is it, already T said the mas* 
looking wistfully at her from the bottom of the bed, but with a 
countenance whose lines seemed too fixed in the expression of 
hard indifference to permit its exhibiting much feeling. 

" She asked for you, father," said Sophy, gently ; then tal- 
king one of her mother's hands in hers, she murmured, '* Moth- 
er ! d^ar mother ! open your eyes upon u^ : father is here, and 
all of us ;" while large tear-drops fell upon the livid iace as 
she hung over it. 

The dying eyes were once more opened, and consciousness 
and recognition of them all were visible as she suffered them to 
rest first on one and then on another. The boy only, from his 
position, ^he could not see ; but even then tliere seemed in- 
telligence between them, and she certainly knew he was lying 
beside her, for her head rested against his, and she raised her 
left hand till her fingers touched his cheek. The youngest 
child also, when the mother's eyes opened, was too much b^ 
hind her, but she seemed aware of her vicinity, and pronounced 
the words *' Liule one r probably her usual appellation, aq 
distinctly as to make the child start and iosianiiy climb upoa 
the bed to kiss her. The last moven^ent was an effort to re- 
turn this kiss ; and the next moment Mrs. Tremlett removed 
the child's clinging lips from a corse. ^ 

A very awful interval of perfect stillness followed. '* Can I 
be of any farther service to yon, Miss Brotherton ?" from tba 
Aps of Mr. Tbomast were the firsv wQids tiki»x)&i^i^ Vi. 
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Poor Mary only shook her head, but Mrs. Tremlett replied, 
** No, thank you, sir, nothing more ;'' ^nd, with repeated bows 
and rather a reluctant step, he departed ; turning, however, to 
give another glance at the heiress as he passed out, for he was 
not wuhout hopes that she might fall down in a fainting-'fit. 
Nothing, however, of the kind happened, and he disappeared. 

'* You will go now, Mary dear!" whispered Mrs. Tremlett, 
" and I will come here.to-morrow to inquire about them for you.** 

" Yes, I will go now," replied the young lady ; *' I cannot 
comfort them." Then looking round upon the steadfast group, 
as if to discover which of them appeared in the fittest state to be 
spoken to, she fixed upon the little Betsy, and, placing a couple 
of sovereigns in her hand, told her to take care of them, and 
give them to her father presently, adding, *' Tell your sister 
Sophy to come up to my house. This," giving a card, *' is 
the place where I live." 

She then led the way to her carriage ; Mrs. Tremlett follow- 
ed, and the next moment they were driving rapidly from the 
abode of the most abject misery to a residence which every 
quarter of the globe had contributed to render luxurious. 

It was evident that the heiress felt no inclination to converse ; 
indeed, for by far the greater portion of the way her face was 
concealed by the handkerchief which she held to her eyes, and 
Mrs. Tremlett had too much real feeling to disturb her. After 
driving, however, through the handsome lodge gates, and sweep- 
ing up to the noble entrance of her mamsion, where already, at 
the sound of her approaching carriage, two or three servants 
were seen waiting,like a guard of honour, to receive her, it seem- 
ed that her meditations had not been wholly confined to the 
deathbed scene she had witnessed, and that the sordid cabin, 
with its misery-stamped inhabitants, had made a deep impres- 
sion ; for the first, and for many hours the only words she ut- 
tered after her return, spoken to the ear of Mrs. Tremlett as 
they walked arm in arm together through the hall, were these: 

'* I too am living by the profit of the factory-house. Is the 
division just ? Oh, God ! Is it holy ?" 

The old woman felt that she trembled violently, but knew 
not what words to utter that might compose her. 

On arriving at the foot of the stairs, Mary withdrew her arm, 
and, mounting them more rapidly than her companion could 
follow, reached her bedchamber alone, which she epteired| 
closing and bolting the door after her^ 
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any other man in the mill. There isn't an overlooker in Ash- 
leigh that can equal me with the strap or the billy-roUer either, 
when I chooses to make *em tell." 

" I know all that, my good fellow, and I value your services 
accordingly. But I have been devilishly put out this morning, 
and that makes me snappish ; besides, I am quite sure you 
have something disagreeable to tell, by your face. So out 
with it, man, and make an end of iu" , 

" Make an end of it. Sir Matthew ?" replied Parsons, repeat- 
ing the last words of the -sentence with marked emphasis : ** by 
the Lord, sir, that is exactly what I'm come to beg you to do. 
You must make an end of your charity job. Sir Matthew, for it 
don't answer in any : we have lost one of the nimblest set of 
fingers that we had, that wanted nothing but the strap to keep 
'em going for sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty ; and I 
wish you could just hear what gratitude you have gained in re- 
turn for it. There is not a single day comes round that the 
rickety little Armstrong don't blubber over his work like a 
church-spout. And I overheard him, the young villain, when 
he didn't think I was so near ; I overheard him, when the scav- 
enger-girl as was cleaning under the mules looked up and 
asked why for he cried when his brother had got such good 
fortune ; I heard him answer. And what do you think he said, 
.Sir Matthew ?" 

'* How the devil should I know ?" replied the chafed capital- 
ist. '* Don't stand mumming there, but out with it." 

" Neither more nor less than this. Sir Matthew : ' Don't talk 
of his good fortune. Bet,' says he ; * he's the most imhappiest 
boy in all the world,' says he." 

" Pestilent little vermin !" exclaimed Sir Matthew, through 
his closed teeth. ** Infernal fool that I was to listen to that 
idiot woman 1 and Grockley, too, who ought to know better, 
has been badgering me exactly with the same execrable non- 
sense. Never again, as long as I live, will I be persuaded to 
try any other scheme with the people than what we have always 
acted upon. Brutes and beasts they are, and like brutes and 
beasts they should be treated ; and so they shall by me, as long 
as my head's above ground." 

*^ Well, sir, I can't but say. I am glad you are come back to 

your right mind, as one may call it. Such romantical goings 

on can never answer in a factory, Sir Matthew. It an't the 

way to do business, and business is what we have got to do. 

And 80f sir, I hope you will send that scamp Mike back to the 

atUi tO'inonow morning, for they caxCl ^a.^ no n«qi%^ ol \V| \i&\ 
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' any other man in the mill. There isn't an overlooker in Ash- 
leigh that can equal me with the strap or the billy-roller either, 
when I chooses to make 'em telL" 

" I know all that, my good fellow, and I value your services 
accordingly. But I have been devilishly put out this morning, 
and that makes me snappish ; besides, I am quite sure you 
have something disagreeable to tell, by your face. So out 
with it, man, and make an end of it." , 

" Make an end of it. Sir Matthew ?" replied Parsons, repeat- 
ing the last words of the sentence with marked emphasis : ** by 
the Lord, sir, that is exactly what I'm come to beg you to do. 
You must make an end of your charity job. Sir Matthew, for it 
don't answer in any : we have lost one of the nimblest set of 
fingers that we had, that wanted nothing but the strap to keep 
'em going for sixteen hours out of the four*and-twenty ; and I 
wish you could just hear what gratitude you have gained in re- 
turn for it. There is not a single day comes round that the 
rickety little Armstrong don't blubber over his work like a 
church-spout. And I overheard him, the young villain, when 
he didn't think I was so near ; I overheard him, when the scav- 
enger-girl as was cleaning under the mules looked up and 
asked why for he cried when his brother had got such good 
fortune ; I heard him answer. And what do you think he said. 
Sir Matthew ?" 

*' How the devil should I know ?" replied the chafed capital- 
ist. '* Don't stand mumming there, but out with it." 

** Neither more nor less than this. Sir Matthew : ' Don't talk 
of his good fortune. Bet,' says he ; ' he's the most unhappiest 
boy in all the world,' says he." 

'' Pestilent little vermin !" exclaimed Sir Matthew, through 
his closed teeth. "Infernal fool that I was to listen to that 
idiot woman 1 and Grockley, too, who ought to know better, 
has been badgering me exactly with the same execrable non- 
sense. Never again, as long as I live, will I be persuaded to 
try any other scheme with the people than what we have always 
acted upon. Brutes and beasts they are, and like brutes and 
beasts they should be treated ; and so they shall by me, as long 
as my head's above ground." 

*^ Well, sir, I can't but say. I am glad you are come back to 

your right mind, as one may call it. Such romantical goings 

on can never answer in a factory, Sir Matthew. It an't the 

way to do business, and business is what we have got to do. 

And so, sir, I hope you will send that scamp Mike back to the 

jbUJ to-morrow morning, for ihey caxCi ^a.^ no n«oi%^ ol *\V|\«x 
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«8 pay him off as we will, than that he's the most anhapplest 
boy in all the world. And that's what they says already. 

** It won't do. Parsons. That boy must be got rid of. What 
do you stare for, you ass T Do you think 1 am going to get 
banged for him ?" 

*' Oh ! dear, no, Sir Matthew ; you know the value of your 
own life better than that, any how ; God forbid you should not 1 
Only I did not overwell understand what you ;neant by getting 
rid of him." 

*^ I must contrive to send him out of the way, at least out of 
this neighbourhood ; and, moreover, with his own consent and 
his mother's too. That is what I meant, Mr. Parsons." 

'^ You must know best, Sir Matthew ; but it seems to me 
you are taking a deal of trouble about him. If you'll just let 
me have him back in the mill, t think Til venture to say that he 
shall never get within reach of plaguing you any more ; and 
I'd get a pennyworth out of him into the bargain." 

** For a tolerably sharp fellow, Parsons, you're devilish dull 
about this business. Can't you guess that I should not be 
taking all the trouble you talk of about such a beggar's brat as 
that unless I had reasons for iu There's that lord's daughter 
that got me into the scrape, won't she be ferreting and ferreting 
till she finds out that the sweet little master has not found him- 
self comfortable here! And ten times worse than her, ay, a 
hundred-fold, is that obstinate, headstrong girl of old Brother- 
ton's. My Lady Clarissa might be troublesome from mere 
folly, and might, perhaps, be stopped short in any mischief she 
was doing by a few words from me. But not the old one him- 
self could stop Mary Brotherton if she got a whim in her head. 
You should have seen her just now, Mr. Parsons, raving at 
me, with her colour upland her eyes flashing, for all the world 
as if she had just escaped out of Bedlam, only because I cau- 
tioned her against going into Joe Drake's pigsty; a pretty 
place, wasn't it, for a girl of her fortune to go visiting ? But 
in she went, by Heaven ! and you may rely upon it, if such a 
girl as that, who cares for nothing and nobody, once gets li 
into her head to go about among the factory-people, she'll kick 
up more dust than we shall find it easy to lay again. I've 
been told already, by one who, I suspect, wanted to put me on 
my guard, that this Mary Brotherton wished to have a little 
talk with Michael Armstrong. I can put two and two together 
as well as Miss Mary. She was at our cursed play last night, 
and I'll bet my life to a rotten egg that she N«^iDkV% U> ^dL\w\tQk 
wbai he cried for,'' 
Vol. I.—P 
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** Likely enough, sir,** replied the oYerlooker, with a grim 
smile. *^I heard of the crying, I won't say that 1 didn't. Yoa 
may guess, Sir Matthew, that it was a good deal talked about 
among the servants, and then toother of them blubbering away 
at the mill must give a pretty notion, mustVt it, sir ? of your 
goodness to 'em ?" 

** Say no more about it, it makes me mad !" exclaimed the 
knight. *' One or both of them must go to Deep Valley Mill, 
Parsons, if I die for it !" 

'' There's none but 'prentices taken in at the mill in the 
deep hollow, Sir Matthew, if you mean that.** 

" Yes, sir, I do mean that,*' replied Sir Matthew, with a very 
ominous frown ; *,* and there Master Michael Armstrong shall 
go, 'prentice or no 'prentice, or I'll give him up my place and 
take his." 

•• That's all, then, Sir Matthew," said the overlooker, pre- 
paring to depart. ** I com'd to put you up to the boy's ingrat- 
itude, and have nothing farther to say at present.*' 

" You need not trouble yourself any more about that, Mr. 
Parsons. I will take care of him," replied the knight. Where- 
upon Mr. Parsons made a low bow and departed. 

Sir Matthew Dowling had already taken one tumbler of hock 
and water. He now took a second, and then, throwing himself 
back in his armchair, indulged for several minutes in very 
deep meditation. At the end of that time it seemed as if the 
good Rhine wine had done its office, for suddenly the knight's 
countenance became animated ; the heavy gloom which had 
rested upon it disappeared ; and, springing to his feet, he rang 
the bell with a sort of lively jerk, which showed he had somo 
project in hand that he greatly relished. 

It was the lively Peggy who answered the summons ; but, 
though she entered amost out of breath from the eagerness with 
which she had traversed the passage which led from the kitchen 
to the study, and though she brought into immediate activity all 
the agaceries of which she was capable, a smiling nod was all 
she got in return, so eager did Sir Matthew appear to say,' '* Go 
to Miss Martha, Peggy, as fast as you can, and tell her to come 
here to me this very minute. Go, my dear, and make haste, 
there's a good girl." 

Peggy was disappointed and angry, for she had a great deal 

to tell Sir Matthew about Michael Armstrong's ungratefulness, 

sndaU that the servants thought and said about it ; but the com- 

j^aad she had received was too peTem^vot^ Vo V^« itided with ; 

and Uwugh she very nearly slammed vVve «v\id^*djc^QtVck^\^Nioxi^ 
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it, she failed not to deliver her message, which was instantly 
obeyed with the most dutiful alacrity by Martha. . 

'* Did you send Peggy for me, papa V^ said she in entering. 

'* Yes, Martha dear, I did. How are you to-day, my dear 
girl ? I have not seen you before this morning. Sit down, 
love, sit down ; 1 want to talk to yoa, Martha. I have got 
something upon my nftind that vexes me, and I am going to open 
my heart to you about it.'* 

** Oh, my dear, dear papa !'* returned Martha, <' I should be 
ao glad if 1 could be of any use to you !" 

*^ You can, Martha, you can be of great use ^ and comfort 
to me. In the first place, you must be my father-confessor, 
and let me confess my faults to you ; and I hope you will 
give me absolution if you can, for I really am very uncomfort- 
able," 

What c<Mi you mean, papa V^ 

Why, my dear, I mean that I have been foolish enough to 
put myself in a great pet, when I ought not to have done any 
such thing. It is always wrong to let temper get the better of 
one; but in this case it was particularly so. You know the 
fuss that has been made about this little fellow that I have 
taken out of the factory ; I do assure you, my dear girl, that I 
really intended to be a very kind friend tp him. But I got so 
provoked at his crying upon the stage last night in that beauti- 
ful speech that was written for him, that I cuffed him soundly 
for it when he came off; and I am sadly afraid that I frightened 
the poor little fellow so violently that he will never feel . com- 
fortable and at his ease with rae again. You cannot think how 
this vexes me.** 

**' Oh ! my dear papa, he will never remember it any more if 
you will please to forgive him.'* And Martha*8 heart bounded 
with joy as she spoke, to think how completely Miss Brother- 
ion*s opinion would be changed could she but hear her father 
speak thus amiably of what had passed. 

^' No, Martha, no ; I cannot bear to see his frightened look. 
And besides, my dear, I shall never be sure of myself; you know 
how hasty 1 am ! I should live in perpetual terror lest any« 
thing should tempt me to give him a cuff. There are other 
reasons, too, my dear Martha, which induce me to think that I 
should be doing the little fellow and his family infinitely more 
service, if I apprenticed him to some good trade, than he could 
ever gain by running about Dowling Lodge.*' 

The excellent good sense of this obsetvaliou %VtVkd& ^*«!<^^ 
MB very valuable, and she uttered the mo^l cox&siX %.y^\^'^>ks^ 
of the wisdom aad goodness from whence Vc ij^toc^^^^^ 
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" I am exceedingly glad you agree with me, my dear child,'* 
proceeded Sir Matthew, '* for I have an idea that you could be 
Tery useful in making the arrangement. Do you happen to 
know where the little boy's mother lives, my dear Martha f 

^ No, papa, but Michael could show me." 

^ Then you should have no objection to pay her a visit cm 
this business, my dear r* 

*^ Oh, dear, no ! I should like it so much I" 

'* Very well, my love ; then you shall set out immediately, 
if you will. Or stay ; it would, perhaps, be better to get you 
the paper first that they will have to sign. You must remem- 
ber to tell them, Martha, that I shall undertake to pay aM the 
fees. It certainly is an excellent thing for a poor family, like 
Armstrong's to have a boy 'prenticed to a good trade. "I trust 
the mother will not refuse her consent from any selfish jiotion 
that she may lose the boy's help thereby; it would be really 
Tery wicked. Tou may tell her, my dear, that I shall continue 
to send her down nice and nourishing food, and that little Mi- 
chael shall be taught to write, and well instructed every way; 
io she may be quite easy about him, and he will be sure to 
send her a letter now and theA^" The knight. concluded with 
a smile of kindness that perfectly enchanted his daughter. 

'* Ob ! my dedr, dear papa !" she said, ^ how few peojde 
there are who know you as well as I do ! Let me go and 
look for Michael now, papa, shall I ? I should like to go 
down to his mother with him at once, and tell her of your great 
goodness. The papers could be sent aAerward, you know." 

'* Very well, dear, trot away, then ; get your bonnet and par- 
asol, find your little squire, and then come back here to me to 
receive my last instructions." 

As soon as the happy-looking Martha had left the room, the 
bell was again rung, and on this occasion answered by a foot- 
man ; the lively Peggy choosing to turn herself another way 
as soon as she heard it; 

**U Parsons gone?" demanded Sir Matthew of the servant.. 

*^ No, Sir Matthew, he is in the servants' hall," was the 

*' Desire him to iBtep here directly." 

Though the overlooker was enjoying some very comfortable 
Refreshment, he promptly obeyed the summons ; and, as soon 
as he had again entered the study and shut the door behind 
him, his master said, ** Do you Know, Parsons, whether th e 
woman Armstrong can read t" 
*^ YeSf BiTi i know she can *, and x\iaCa ou^ x«v»nv ^V; ^^ 
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is 80 outdaeious about the workhouse and everything. There's 
nothing on earth does so much mischief among the mill-people 
as making scholars of 'em,** said the man. 

** I know that well enough, who doesn't. But you may go 
now ; I only wanted to ask you that one question," replied the 
master. 

Once more alone, the knight again took to meditation. Pro* 
found as was the state of ignorance respecting all things be- 
yond their own wretched dwellings in which the operatives at 
that time were kept, Sir Matthew had some misgivings as to 
the possibility that the name and fame of Deep Valley Mill 
might have reached even Hoxley-lane. If it had, the sending to 
a woman who could read indentures by which her child should 
become bound to that establishment till the age of twenty-one, 
was running a risk of more opposition than he wished to en* 
counter. But he had a ready wit, and seldom remained long 
at a loss how to manage any business on which bis mind had 
fixed itself. When Martha returned, therefore, he was quite 
ready with his last instructions. 

*' Have you found the little boy, my dear ?" said he, mildly. 

^ Yes, papa, he is waiting for me in the hall. Foolish little 
fellow ! I believe he fears 'that you are very angry with him, 
and he looked so much alarmed that 1 would not bring him 
in." 

" Poor child ! But you were quite right, my dear Martha* 
It is better not to harass him in any way. Now, then, Martha, 
what you have got to do is this : Explain to the poor woman 
that it is my wish to keep my promise of providing for her 
boy ; but that I am come to the persuasion that the appren- 
ticing him to some respectable business -will be better than let- 
ting him run about the place here learning nothing. You may 
talk to the little boy, you know ; he is a sharp child, and I 
have no doubt will come to the same conclusion himself, if you 
state the thing to him properly." 

^* I have no doubt of it, papa," answered the innocent Mar- 
tha ; ^* I will do my very best to make him understand it. And 
what trade shall I tell Mrs. Armstrong you have chosen for"' 
him r 

" Stocking weaving, my dear ; I really don't know a better ; 
and we may be able to help him in that if he behaves well as 
he goes on." 

*' Well, then, papa, now I may go ?" 

" Yes, my dear, now you may'go ; and youxRO^ \^%X\"^^'^ 
woman, Martha, that if she approves lhQ» ^\^i\^\^*i^ q,<^Vi.^^ 

Pa 
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ber myself some day with the papers. A pleasant walk t6 
you ! Good-by." 

It was a Tery pleasant walk, fof Martha was delighted with 
her companion. She opened to him kindly and clearly the 
plan for his being put apprentice to a respectable trade, and 
pointed oat to bis yonng but quick capaeity the advantage this 
would give him in after life, and the power he might hope to 
possess, if he behaved well, of provididg for his mother and 
brother. 

««'Tis that what I shovld like best of all tlnngs,** sudliffi'^ 
chael. '* Because, please ma'am, I know I most help 'em, as 
they beant nekher of 'em so strong as I be*" 

" You are a good boy, Michael, for thinking of them so 
much as yon do. That is the reason I take notice of you, and 
love you.** 

The little fellow nestled closer to her side as they walked 
on, and raising the hand that held his, he laid it upon his 
shoulder, and pressed his cheek upon it with very endearing 
fondness. 

"What an afiectioABte little heart it is!" thonght Martha, 
'* and how very happy I shall be if I can help to get this bu- 
siness settled for htm !** 

Of course. Miss Martha Dowling had never been in Hoxley* 
lane before ; and, notwithstanding her having so agreeable a 
companion, she speedily became aware that the region was as 
unpleasant as it was new. 

*' Is this the only road, my dear boy, by which we can get 
to your mother's house V* said she, almost mechanically envel- 
oping her offended nose in her pocket*handkerchief. 

''It is here that we lives, please ma'am," said the child, 
pulling her onward. 

'^ How very foolish of me !" thought Martha, withdrawing 
her handkerchief; '' of course, poor people live in poor houses. 
But I cannot think why the place should smell so !" 

No. 12 was, however, soon reached, and the young lady 
carefully led by her little attendant through the largest gap in 
the hedge to the outer door of the back kitchen, in order that 
she might escape Mrs. Sykes's crowded front one. 

'' Go in first, Michael, and tell yoQr mother that I am com- 

ing," said the considerate Martha. The child did so, but in 

this case there was no means for preparation ; and having 

named the onezpected visitant, and given his mother a hasty 

Jdsa, be retumei before Martha l^a& i«co^«c«^ ^% «mi iJi 
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«hock which the dirty and desolate spot oawhiehshe stood 
had occasioned. 

In truth, no person nnaccustomed to approach the dwellings 
of the operatives in the towns of the manufacturing districts, can 
fail to be startled at the first near sight of them. In the very 
poorest agricultural village, the cottages which shelter its la- 
bourers have the pure untainted air of heaven to blow around 
their humble roofs ; but where forests of tall bare chimneys, 
belching eternal clouds of smoke, rear their unsightly shafts 
towards the sky, in lieu of verdant air-refreshing trees, the 
black tint of the loathsome factory seems to rest upon every 
object near it. The walls arf» black, the fences are black, the 
window-panes (when there are any) are all veiled in bladL. 
No domestic animal that pertinaciously exists within their 
tainted purlieus but wears the same dark hue ; and perhaps 
there is no condition of human life so significantly surrounded 
by types of its own wretchedness as this. 

Martha Dowling shuddered as she looked round her ; and 
when Michael returned to lead her in, she felt half afraid of 
crossing the gloomy threshold. 

But the widow Armstrong was, as usual, less dirty in her 
abject misery than perhaps any other inhabitant of Hoxley- 
lane or its immediate neighbourhood, and the mild counte- 
nance and gentle voice with which she replied to the young 
lady's salutations removed all her scruples, and she seated her- 
self in the chair placed for her by Michael, with the best dis- 
position in the world to improve the acquaintance. 

'' I hope you are getting better, Mrs. Armstrong ?^* said 
Martha, in diat tone of genuine female softness which it is so 
impossible to mistake, *^ and that you don't miss little Michael 
as much as you did at first.'* 

*^ You are very kind, ma'am, to take the trouble of coming to 
such a place as this," replied the poor woman, in a voice that 
indicated something like surprise. Upon which Michael, who 
had stationed himself near enough to enable him to slip his lit- 
tle hand into hers, said, with a tolerably expressive emphasis, 
f' This is Miss Martha, mother." 

^* I wish, ma'am, I had strength and power to thank you as I 
ought, for all your condescending kindness to my poor boy !'* 
said the widow, earnestly. " I never see him that he has not 
some fresh story to tell me of your goodness to him. He can 
read a chapter in the Bible now as well as any boy of his age 
need to do. And oh ! miss, this is all owing to yo^^C^'^tk^^^x 
could he hare given bis time to it \ik v\\fi ia^e\or] 



^^ 
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'* There is more praise due to him thaa to me, Mrs. Arm* 
strong, I assure you. He is a very good boy at learning, and 
minds every word that is said to him. I suppose he has shown 
you his copy-book too, hasnH he t I never saw a child that 
had so good a notion of writing." 

^< He was always a quick boy, miss ; but never can he be 
thankful enough to you for teaching him how to put his quick- 
ness to profit. It will be the making of him." 

^* I am very glad to hear you speak so earnestly about his 
learning, because that makes me think that you will be pleased 
at hearing the business I am come upon. My papa, who is 
Tery — " here poor Martha stopped short. She was going to 
addt ** kind to little Michael,^* but her honest heart would not 
let her pronounce the words ; so she changed the phrase, and 
went on with *' very desirous of being really useful to Michael* 
has commissioned me, Mrs. Armstrong, to ask you if you do 
not think it would be more profitable and advantageous to him 
to be apprenticed to some good trade, the stocking-weaving, 
for instance, than to run about our house ady longer. Papa 
says he fears it will give him habits of idleness which he may 
be the worse for all his life ; and that would be quite contrary 
to his wishes, which have always been that he should benefit 
all his life long by his good behaviour about the cow." 

Mrs. Armstrong's eyes, which had been fixed on the counte- 
nance of Martha, every line of which spoke of truth and sin- 
cerity, fell upon the work she held in her hand as these words 
were uttered ; for a moment she made no answer. But feel- 
ing, perhaps, that this was both ungrateful and ungracious to 
her visiter, she looked up again and said, " 1 am sure, ma'aoit 
we can never thank you enough for all your kindness." 

There was the slightest emphasis in the world upon the 
word ^< ycm," but it was enough to heighten the colour of Mar- 
tha, and for a moment she both felt and looked displeased. 

"My power, of myself, to befriend your boy, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, is very little, I assure you," she said. *^ Of course, it 
is natural that I should take more notice of him than a person 
like my father can, who has so many other things to attend to ; 
but it is to his generosity and benevolence that you must look 
for any lasting advantage you may hope to gain for him." 

*' Indeed, ma'am, I would be happy to take your advice in 

the disposal of him any way ; for I can't mistake your kindness 

or your power to judge what is best, which, of course, must be 

greater than mine, notwithstanding your young age ; and if Mi- 

cAaeJ likea itj and you think it best, ma^wa*'* 
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Martha saW that the mother's fear of haying her boy parted 
from her was combating the wiser hope for his future advan- 
tage ; and folly conscious that the continuing his present mode 
of life could only be productive of nfiortificatiooi she boldly an- 
swered this appeal,^ and in the confiding innocence of her heart 
ventured to say, *' Perhaps, in this case, girl as I am, my judg« 
ment may be better than yours, Mrs. Armstrong. I do not think 
it would be good or pleasant for Michael in any way to continue 
living at the Lodge as he does at present ; and I do think that, 
if put to a respectable trade, he may not only provide for him- 
self, but be a help and comfort to you and his brother likewise. 
This is my opinion, certainly, and now ask his. He is still 
younger than me, to be sure, poor little fellow, and yet I think 
you ought to listen to his opinion.** 

^* Well, Mike, dear," said tlie widow, turning her head to* 
wards the child, *' you hear what the young lady says ; speak 
up, my dear, and tell us what you think about it." 

*' I be ready to go, mother, if she bids me, and you like it,** 
replied the boy. 

'* You can judge, ma'am, that he knows his doty. That is 
just like him. From the time he was able to speak, dear crea- 
ture, it was always the ssLnie, gentle, good, and reasonable. I 
won't say but what the parting with him will be a sore trial to 
me ; but God forbid that I should set the wishes of ray worn-out 
life agaidst the hopes of hid young one* Hqw far away is it, 
miss, do you happen to know, where the master stocking- weav- 
er bides as he's to go to ?" 

Martha confessed her ignorance on^ this point ; but added, 
that though she should be sorry to hear it was too far off for 
him occasionally to come and pay her a visit, she should be 
more sorry still were he to be placed in the town of Ashleigh* 
*^ It would be only putting him for ever in the way of tempta- 
tion, Mrs. Armstrong," said she; ** and I am sure you are too 
sensible a woman to wish that he should be where doing his 
duty was likely to be a pain to him." 

'* Indeed and that I would," said the poor woman, earnestly. 
<^ 'Tis the seeing their poor youns faces for ever so sad and 
darewom, that is the worst trial of all." 

^^ How true is what my dear father says about the factory- 
people," thought Martha ; *' how wonderfully they do all hate 
work!" 

This conviction of theur epidemic idleness, however, in no 
degree chilled the good girl's desire at oncQ \o ^^tlottci\v«t l^- 
iber'a will, mid bene&t a very intereaimg, V\iou|!cl Ti<c>V) ^s^ ^^ 
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believed, a very industrioas mother and wm* So deefniil^ it 
best to enter into no farther discossioni but to accept the con- 
sent uttered by both as final and conclusiTe* she rose, and, smi- 
ling good-humouredly at Michael, said, 

*' Now you have taught me the way here, I think I shall be 
able to get back again by myself; and I dare say, Michael, 
that you and your mother will like to have a little conversation 
together about this new plan for you. But remember, dear, 
that you are home by five o'clock, to read your lesson ajid show 
me your copy-book ; we were interrupted this morning, you 
know." Then leaving in the poor widow's hand a welcome 
token of her visit, and promising that she would either bring or 
send the papers necessary for her to sign before long, the ex- 
cellent Martha Dowling departed after having most innocently, 
but most effectually, lent her aid to the perpetration of as hate- 
ful a crime as the black heart of long hardened depravity could 
devise. 

Having waited till the figure of the young lady had passed 
across the little window, the widow Armstrong pulled her boy 
towards her, and gave him a mother's kiss. 

** To be sure thee dost look all the better, my Mike, for good 
food and fine clothing. But I sh»Vt be satisfied unless you 
tell me that you like all these new favours that they are going 
to confer upon you." 

^ I like to go, mother, very much," replied Michael, stoutly. 

'^ Thank God ! then, my darling, you are provided for," she 
rejoined, with a deep sigh. ** I have known many stocking- 
weavers, Mike, exceeding well to do, and there was never one 
of them, ril answer for it, that had a better will to work, and 
to do his duty, than you have ; so I have no right to doubt but 
what you will do well, and I don't doubt it. But 'tis the part- 
ing with thee, my dear, dear child ! Oh ! Mike, you have been 
a comfort to me ever since you was born ; and how do I know, 
if—" 

" Mother !" cried the boy, interrupting her, " I'll be a com- 
fort to you still. I'll tell you what I've got in my head to do, 
and just see if it is not a good plan. I mean to be the very 
best boy that ever master had ; and when I've gone on working 
with him a bit, two or three months, perhaps, mother — time 
enough for him really to find out that I am a good boy — I will 
tell him all about you and Teddy, and make him understand 
that if he wants to keep me in good heart to work, he must let 
jne trudge nway home to pass a Sunday now and then with you 
^PTo. I don't think he'll be able to wj no^ iBo«k^«t^'9i\k^^\>A\L 
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falm about Teddy's poor legs, and all you have done for us both, 
lying abed here." 

Mrs. Armstrong again kissed her boy ; and aAer gazing at 
him \vith a look in which pride and pleasure were strangely 
blended with anguish, she said, " I do think you'll make your 
way, Michael, for you are a good boy, a yery good boy. But 
I don't know how poor Edward will take it." 

*' That's the worst part of it, mother," replied the little fel« 
low, beginning to cry. " Poor Teddy does look so very hap- 
py of a night when he sees me pop round the comer upon him 
as he comes out of the factory ! But then I shall be able to 
help him, mother, all the better by-and-by. And when I come 
home of a Sunday, mother, I must teach him to write, and then 
think how beautiful to have a letter from one another; I know 
who'll give me a slate for Teddy, and me too, to learn with, 
and that's Miss Martha. And I sha'n't mind asking her, not 
the least, because she knows 1 am going away. And do yon 
know, mother, I've got another notion, and that's no bad com- 
fort neither. I should not a bit wonder if Miss Martha was 
to turn out a right good friend to you and Teddy when I am 
gone." 

And so the little fellow run on ; each hopeful word he utter- 
ed begetting a new hope, till, by the time the hour of departure 
arrived, his poor mother had at least the comfort of believing * 
that the prospect opening before him was one that he looked 
upon with much less of pain than pleasure. 

Meanwhile, Martha found her way safely home, and gave 
her father such an account of the result of her mission as in- 
duced him to give her a kiss, and declare that, if she was not 
the handsomest of the family, she was out-and-out the most 
jHseful. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mary Brotherton continues sick in Heart and Mind, bat is roused and 
cheered by her own steadfast Will. — ^An o*er true Tale. 

It was not till the second dinner-bell had rung- that Mrs. 
Tremlett ventured to seek Mary in her d^aLtGkVi«t« 
The wonby woman was perfectly awate ^a\ ^^ xaxno:^! 
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$tttmg feelings of her young mistress had been Tiolenfly affect- 
ed by the scene they had witnessed ; and though, perhaps, from 
comprehendiog tbe effect it had produced on her mind, she was 
conscious that she should do no good by obtruding herself un* 
called for upon her retirement. 

N But when the signal that always brought them together had 
passed unheeded, she became uneasy, and, availing herself of 
/the privilege that long and well-requited affection gave, she 
' knocked at her door and called upon her name. 

Miss Brotherton answered the summons immediately ; but 
her withdrawing the bolt of her door, as well as the unchanged 
appearance of her dress, showed that she had not been occu- 
pied in preparing for dinner. 

*^ You are not aware how late it is, my dear child ; the sec- 
ond dinner-bell has rung V* said Mrs. Tremlett, looking anx- 
iously in her pale face. 

<* Has it T' replied the young lady ; ** indeed, I beg your 
pardon ; but I wUl not keep you waiting ; I will not dress to- 
day, if you will excuse it." 

** No, no, my dear, that won't do. Never mind about the 
dinner ; I will tell them to take it out again " 

'< Indeed, I do not wish to dress," said Mary, languidly. 
'* Morgan will tease me by asking what dress I choose to wearf 
and fifty questions besides. Let me go down as I am, nurse 
Tremlett." 

**You shaVt have Morgan at all, dear. The dressing 
will refresh you, my darling child ; and it won't be the first 
time, Mary, that I have done all that you wanted in that way. 
There, just sit down on the sofa for one minute, and I will 
speak about the dinner, and be back again." 

It was very passively that Mary did as she was bid ; and, 
without another word of remonstrance, sat down and awaited 
the return of her old friend. She was, indeed, completely ex- 
hausted ; the scene she had witnessed had not touched only, it 
had wrung her heart ; and the hours she passed since were 
not such as to bring her spirits back to their ordinary tone. It 
was not alone the melancholy spectacle of a fellow-creature 
passing from life to death, which had thus strongly affected 
her ; it was the frightful degradation of the group of human be- 
ings who bad gazed upon it with her. It was the horrible rec- 
ollection of the dying woman's statement respecting the lacera- 
ted flesh of her child ; and it was the filth, the misery, the 
famine^ and the vice that she had been warned of and had 
aeea, wbicb bad set her power[a\,\iaai\]iKY,>)Xi\;»t€v^^^ 
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vmselfish mind to meditate upon the state of things which had 
thus produced it. 

It was hardly possible for any one to be more profoundly ig- 
norant upon the subject which thus seized upon her heart than 
\i^as Mary Brotherton. On the question of negro slavery she 
had, from her yery earliest infancy, heard a great deal ; for her 
father was an anti-(black)-8lavery man, who subscribed to the 
African Society and the Missionary Fund ; drank Mr. Wilber- 
force's health after dinner whenever he had company at his 
table ; and while his own mills daily sent millions of groans to 
be registered in heaven from joyless young hearts and aching 
infant limbs, he rarely failed to despatch, with nearly equal reg- 
ularity (all booked for the same region), a plentiful portion of 
benevolent lamentations over the sable sons of Africa, all ut- 
tered comfortably from a soft armchair while digestion was 
gently going on, and his well-fed person in a state of the most 
perfect enjoyment. On the slavery question, therefore, Mary 
really knew a great deal, and felt concerning it as every true 
Christian must feel. But as to everything concerning the na- 
ture of the labour performed in the factories by whose chim- 
neys her pleasant park was surrounded — the age, sex, or con- 
dition of the labourers ; the proportion of their daily existence 
devoted to toil ; the degree of care bestowed on their immortal 
eouls ; or the quantum of enjoyment permitted to them by their 
earthly, masters while awaiting a summons to the presence of 
tbeir heavenly one — of all this Mary Brotherton was as igno- 
rant as the sleek lapdog that dozed upon her hearth-rug. But 
this carefully- adjusted cloud was now passing away from her 
intellect for ever. If 

" Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise," 

that (oily had seized upon her ; for no longer was she destined 
to taste the doubtful joy of luxury that had never looked upon 
the seamy side of existence, or dreamed that the means that 
supplied its exquisite, yet almost unnoted refinements, were 
earned by the agony of labouring infants. But though this, 
worse than fools' paradise, was thus closed upon her for ever, she 
jfelt a power and energy of purpose awakened within her heart, 
that she thanked God upon her bended knees for giving, though 
she trembled as she received it. And never did sainted nu^ 
breathe purer or more earnest vows of self-devotion to heaveQ, 
than did this ardent-spirited girl to the examination, and, if pos- 
sible, to the relief of the misery she had at leu^\\ \^%x^^\ m^ 
koow existed round her. 
Vol. L—Q 
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But, like most other persons when occupied by a really pro* 
found emotion, Mary felt no inclination to talk about it. She 
had not, indeed, the slightest intention to conceal anything she 
did from Mrs. Tremlett ; but, on the contrary, hoped eventu- 
ally to gain much assistance from her strong practical good 
sense ; but she could not discuss, she could not reason, she 
could not prate about it now ; and she went through the busi* 
ness of the dinner-tsfble so tranquilly, that her watchful com* 
panion felt rejoiced, though a little surprised, at her recovered 
Composure. 

Soon after they retired from table, Mary proposed a walk in 
the grounds ; and as they wandered together through the rich- 
ly-scented flower-garden, and then seated themselves where 
the cool breeze of evening brought the tempered fragrance to 
their senses more delightfully still, the feverish feeling of tight- 
ness across the forehead seemed to relax, and, as if to apolo- 
gize for the silent fit that had seized her, Mary looked kindly 
into the face of her old friend, and then bent forward and 
kissed her. 

" Bless you, my dear love, you feel better now, donH you!*' 
said the affectionate old woman. 

^* Yes, dear nurse, much better. The air is delicious to- 
night.*' 

^ It was too much for you, my dear child, that dreadftil scene 
this morning ! My dear Miss Brotherton, 3rou must be reason- 
able, indeed ydu must ; or, instead of making me the happiest 
being in the world, as you do now, my life will become one of 
continual terror and alarm. You can do no good, my dear^ 
in putting yourself in such places as we were in to-day." 

Mary reflected for a moment before she answered her, and 
then said, *' Are you quite sure, nurse Tremlett, that a yowa^ 
woman, without any natural ties whatever, and with a fortime 
so large as mine, can do no good by making themselves ac- 
quainted with the condition of their poor neighbours V* 

" Oh ! no, Miss Mary, dear, I never said that. Yotr dd a 
great deal of good by putting the gardener's and under-garden<- 
er's children to school, and by all the help yon give them and 
everybody else that works about the place ; and I dearly lov6 
1o see you do it ; and I have no doubt in the world that it keeps 
Inany from sending their children to the mills, and it will bring 
a blessing upon your head, my dear. But that's nothing to do 
with poking yourself into such a place as you get into to-day. 
Tou never heard anything so dre^idM ^Nvbat Sir Matthew 
Dowling was telling me about them,b^ie'^o>i t»x&9&^\&'^ 
&9i time^" 
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Mary shuddered as she heard his name. 

*^ You will promise me, dear, wonH you, never to go to such 
a horrid place again t" resumed the old woman. 

<* We will not talk about that now, my dear Mrs. Tremlett ; 
I want you to tell me what you think I could do that would be 
most useful for those poor young girls. I know what it is to 
lose a mother, dear nurse, and it makes me fed for them.'* 

«* God bless your kind heart, my dear ! 'J'hat is just like 
yoQ ; and I wish, with all my heart and soul, that you lived som^ 
where among the farming people, for there you would have 
8ome reward for your charity. But God help me ! If one 
half of what Sir Matthew told me is true, these horrid girls are 
worse than it is decent to tell you, and the father's as bad." 

** But don't you think, my good frisnd, considering that I an 
more than come to years of discretion, and that you are a good 
deal older still, don't you think it might be as well for us, in a 
case of such importance as this, to see and judge for ourselves, 
instead of taking Sir Matthew Dowling's word for it T" s^id tha 
heiress, while a slight frown contracted her brow. 

^* Why, yes, Miss Mary ; only it is di£icult to come at the 
truth," replied Mrs. Tremlett. 

" Suveiy there is one truth that it is easy enough to come at. 
I suppose you have no doubt upon your mind that these people 
are in dreadful distress t" 

<* Wicked people almost always are, Miss Mary." 

'* Then it is my duty, Mrs. Tremlett," replied Mary, almost 
aternly, ^ to endeavour, at least in the case of such very young 
people, to amend or prevent their wickedness. It would be a 
frightful sin — worse in me, burdened as I feel my self with richh 
es earned by the labour of such miserable little creatures as 
those whom we saw to-day^ — if I should look upon such utter 
destitution, let it be mixed up with what frailty it may, and 
pass along on the other side. I will not do it, Mrs. Tremlett, so 
never ask it more. At present, all I know is, that I have seen 
misery. Its cause I have yet to learn : this may be the work 
of time, and I do not mean to wait till I have acquired such 
knowledge before I relieve the want and wo I have witnessed. 
I left word that the eldest girl was to come up to me. She 
will hardly delay doing so, poor creature, therefore I must again 
postpone my intended visit to Hoxley-lane, for I will not go 
out to-morrow till I have seen her." 

All this was very contrary to Mrs. Tremlett's judgment^ foe 
ahe had a very natural dread lest the warm Yve^n Q»\>cw«t ^^\^\w% 
charge should be imposed upon by the d«av|ycai\%%Adk ^«<^wi^^« 
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Nevertheless, there was a feeling of respect that came upon her 
involuntarily, and, as it were, unawares, as she listened to the 
firmly-spoken purpose df the young girl, whom as yet she coald 
hardly persuade herself was more than a child. 

In pursuance of the resolution thus declared. Miss Brother- 
ton did not stir from home during the whole of the following 
day. Lady Clarissa Shrimpton, Mrs. Gabherly, and one or 
two more distant neighbours called ; but she was denied to 
them all, from the fear that her anticipated interview with So- 
phy Drake might be interrupted. But the precaution was 'un- 
necessary ; the long morning wore , away without the girl's 
making her appearance, and it was not till past eight o'clock 
in the evening that a servant entered the drawing-room, and 
informed Miss Brotherton that a very dirty girl and two little 
ehildren were at the gate, who said she h|d given them orders 
to call. 

** It is very true," replied the young lady. ** These are the 
people I told you to let in.** 

The man retired in silence, but paid himself for his forbear- 
ance by the vehemence of his wondering commentary in the 
servants' hall. 

Mary Brotherton was sitting at an open window, with the 
last light of evening falling upon her and the volume she held 
in her hand. 

She had been making what proved but a idle effort to read, 
even when that light was stronger ; but now the volume hung 
listlessly from her hand, while her eyes, fixed on the brightly 
tinted vapours in the west, seemed to look athwart them, and, 
like the worthy gentleman on the platform before Tilbury Fort, 
to gaze on many things that were *^ not yet in sightJ*^ Mrs. 
Tremlett, with the happy indifference to the increasing twilight 
peculiar to the sisterhood of knitters, continued at another win- 
dow to manoeuvre her bright weapons, and vary the successive 
fronts of her phalanx with no louder note of command than was 
occasionally produced by the gentle clicking of her needles 
against each other. It was nearly an hour since a word had 
been exchanged between them ; but now, as the footman left the 
room, Mary turned towards her and said, " This is poor Sophy, 
Mrs. Tremlett. Come and sit near me, will you ? I want you 
to hear all she says." 

Her old friend moved her place accordingly, and had just 
seated herself by the side of Miss Brotherton when the door 
again opened^ and Sophy Drake, le^dm^ a UuU aister in each 
hand, entered the drawing-room* 
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It required no force of contrast to render the miserable, sqnt* 
lidf unhealthy appearance of these poor girls most painfully stri* 
king ; if it had, the elegant apartment into which they now en* 
tered would have furnished it. Mary^s heairt smote her as she 
gazed upon them. <' So young, so pretty too !" thought she, 
** and yet so painful to look upon !" 

. The eldest of the three looked languid, weary, spirit-broken, 
and inanimate, hardly throwing a glance at the novel objects 
around her, and looking more fit to lie down and rest the ach* 
ing limbs she slowly dragged along^ than to indulge any feeling 
of curiosity. The little ones had the same unsteady, tired gait| 
but they looked up with an expression of wonder^ and almost 
of awe, on every object as they passed along. 

<* How are you ail, my poor girls T said Mary, kindly, a« 
they drew near to her. The eldest girl drppped a cowrtesyi 
but made no audible reply. 

*^ It is so sad and hopeless a grief to lose a mother^'' contia^ 
ued Miss Brotherton, *' that I can say not one word to oiieck 
your grief. But if there is anything that I can do to maka 
you more comfortable, I shall be glad to do it. You seem all 
of you greatly in want of clothes. Kow comes that, when so 
niaiiy of you work and get wages V 

^^ The wages isn't enough to buy us bread, ma'am," replied 
die eldest girl, ^* and help pay lodging rent." 

This statement seemed so very incredible, that Mary felt a 
paioAil conviction that the young creature before her was not 
speaking truth. She remained silent for a minute or two, an4 
then said, ** I suppose, when you say bread, you mean food of all 
kinds ? and tea, and sugar, and butter, and so on?" said Mary. 

*' I have not had the taste of meat in my mouth for abova 
these two years,*' replied Sophy, colouring, and in a voice that 
seemed to indicate something like indignation; " and as to su? 
gar ia our tea or butter on our bread, no factory child is brought 
up to it." 

Mary coloured too. She longed to get accurate information 
respecting their manner of living, and the reasons why inces- 
sant labour failed to supply the necessaries of life ; but she 
knew not well how to set about it. 

«Do not be angry with me, Sophy," said she, '*if I ask 
questions that seem unfeeling and very ignorant. I really know 
Uttleor nothing about the manner in which poor people live, and 
I want to know. Not merely from curiosity, but because I 
should like to help them if I could." 

**Anii Qod kaaw» we want hdp ba^ aami^^xsva^a;^? "t,^ 
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plied the girl, while tears stafted to her eyes. <' Father has 
got the money yoa gave yesterday, and we shall never hear any 
more of thai." 

^ Is he a bad father to you, then t^ 

^ Not bad to beat us. But he drinks terrible/' 

" Then I suppose his wages go partly in that V* 

** His wages and our^n too, ma'am. He baint always able 
to get work. The old hands are often out, and then, in courset 
he takes our'n." 

** Then if he was a temperate, steady man, you would do a 
great deal better T 

** In course we should, ma'am. But mother said be took to it, 
as most of the others do hi all the mills, on account of hating to 
come home so when we young ones comes in from work. I 
have heard mot|ier say that father cried when I, that was the 
biggest, com'd home first beaten and bruised with the strap and 
the billy-roller.'' ' 

** What is the billy-roller, Sophy V inquired Miss Brother- 
ton, in an accent denoting considerable curiosity. 

** It's a long, stout stick* ma'am, that's used oAen and oAeir 
to beat the little ones employed in the mills when their 
strength fails ; when they Ml asleep, or stand stiU for a min- 
ute." 

^ Do you mean that the children work till they are so tired 
as to fall asleep standing T' 

^ Yes, ma*am. Dozens and dozens of 'em, every day in the 
year except Sundays, is strapped, and kicked, and banged 
by the billy-roller, because they falls asleep." 

** But surely parents are greatly to blame to let children 
young enough for that go to work at all V* 

^* They must just starve, ma'am, if they didn't," replied the 
girl, 

*^ How many years have you worked in the factory your* 
self, Sophy ?" 

** Just twelve, ma'am, thia last spring." 

•• And how old are you ?*' 

** Seventeen, ma*am." 

** Twelve from seventeen ? You mean to say that you be- 
gan to work at the factory when you were five years old !" 
said Mary, with some appearance of incredulity. 

**I was five years and three months, ma'am," answered the 
gu>l, firmly. 
Miss Brotberton looked at Mis. Tremleu^ but perceived no 
appearance of incredulity on \ieT co\iXi\«Q»ix<&«. ^^ \% ^Ssa& yat 
^Me, Mn. TremlettT" sud Bhe. 
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" Yes, my dear, I believe that it is very common," replied 
die old woman. " I have often heard it spoken of among the 
servants." 

" Have you ever been at school, Sophy t" 

*^ Yes, ma'am. Afore father changed his mill and took 
vr6rk under Sir Matthew, we all — ^father, mother, Grace, Dick, 
and all — worked for the great Quaker gentleman, Joseph Tell, 
and he had a school in the factory for Sundays." 

** And you learned to read there, of course t" 

<* N(^ ma*am, I didnV* replied the girl, shaking her head. 

*' Whose fault was that, my dear t Surely, if you were put 
to school, you ought to have learned to read !" 

^ I couldn't, ma'am, I .couldn't ; and it was not my fault nei- 
ther," replied the girl, with considerable agitation. 

** We was often and often kept going till twelve o'clock on 
a Saturday night, and when the Sunday com'd we couldn't sit 
down upon the bench, neither Grace, nor Dick, nor I, without 
falling dead asleep. 'Twas the only right good sleep .we had« 
that before Sundays I mean, 'cause father was always obliga- 
ted to wake us every other morning afore five o'clock, summer 
and winter, and earlier than that too, when we worked night- 
work. So keeping our eyes open Sundays wasn't possible, 
'cause they didn't strap us." 

" Then there is not one of you can read !" 

" No, ma'am, not one." 

•* Can your father read t" 

** Yes, ma'am, he can. That is, he could, he says, when 
he was younger, but he has almost forgot now. He says, in 
his youqg days, the machinery improvements was nothing like 
what they be now, and that the piecer children hadn't half so 
far or so fast to walk as they have now, and he learned to 
read of his own mother when he com'd home at nights." 

*' And why doesn't he do the same for his children as his 
mother did for him ?" said Miss Brotherton. 

<' Because we couldn't keep our eyes open for two minutes 
together when we comes home at night. I have seen poor 
mother, as is dead and gone, lay little Becky here down upon 
the bundle of straw that she and I sleeps upon, 'cause she 
couldn't keep up to eat her supper when she com'd from the 
mill ; and I have seen her put the sopped bread in her mouth 
when she was so dead asleep that she couldn't get her to 
swallow it ; and how could she or the rest of us learn to read, 
ma'am T 

Masyr made do reply ^ but sat for a mkOmoDX ot Vno^'w^^^'^ 
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eyes fixed on the gronnd, in very painful uncertainty as to 
what she could say or do ihat could be of effectual senrice to 
the miserable group before her. She felt that, though poor 
Sophy might perhaps be telling nothing but the truth in this 
dismal description of her wretched family^ it was not from her 
that any general information could be obtained. It was, as 
^e thought, utterly impossible that it could apply to the hun- 
dreds of thousands whom she had heard it stated, as a matter 
of national pride, by some of her rich neighbours, were em- 
ployed in the factories of England and Scotland. A moment's 
thought sufficed to convince her (as h has done multitudes of 
amiable-ipinded ladies and gentleman besides) that it was per- 
fectly impossible such horrors could pxist on the glorious soil 
of Britain ; unless, indeed, as in the case before her, the un- 
happy drunkenness of the father plunged his helpless family 
into a degree of poverty which nothing, perhaps, but the un- 
natural degree of labour described by this poor moihexiess girl 
could avert. 

'* I must clothe them all," thought she, " and put the little 
ones to school. Perhaps, too, I may find a place in ray own 
kitchen for poor Sophy. But as to learning from her anything 
that can be depended upon respecting the system by which the 
factory labour is regulated, that is quite hopeless." 

She felt, however, that the weary*looking group ought not to 
return empty ^handed after their walk, witlino reward for it but 
promises ; and, turning to Mrs. Tremlett, asked her, in a half 
whisper, what she could give them that might be made imme- 
diately useful in the way of clothing ; their garments being in 
a condition that it was painful to her to behold. 

*' You might give them that piece of dark cotton, my dear, 
that you bought the other day for the coachman's children. 
There is no great hurry, you know^ about them, for they are 
not to go to school till next month." 

«• Very true. It is just the thing," replied Mary ; and hav- 
ing rung the bell and ordered her maid to appear, she gave or« 
ders to have it brought to her. 

'< I do not exactly know how much there is of it, Sof^," 
said she, putting it into her hand, '* but enough, I think, fi^r one 
or two of you, and I will get more of the same sort when next 
I go toAshleigh." 

Sophy took it with a courtesy ; Cut, having held it for a mo« 
ment, said, *^ Please, ma'am, this won't be no uso to me, unless 
J may pawn part to get the rest made." 
*' Cau you not nuake a gown for yo\isae\£ aadi ^«mi «ia\»t%^ 
my good girl r demanded Mary. 
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** Please, ma'am, I never was learned to sow," replied the 
girl, blushing, n 

More convinced than ever that her first effort to assist the 
poor operatives had led her, by an unlucky chance, into a fam- 
ily whose unthrifty habits made it almost hopeless to attempt 
doing them any essential service, M^ry drew forth her purse, 
and giving half a crown to each of them, took the useless ma« 
terial back, saying, ^ I will send you some more decent clothes 
to wear, Sophy ; and then we must think what farther can be 
done for you and these poor little ones. But indeed, my dear 
girl,'! greatly fear that, unless your habits are improved, and 
that you can be taught to use your needle like all other decent 
young women, in making and mending what is given yon, it 
will be impossible for me or for any one to do you much 
good.*' 

Poor Sophy Drake looked both sorry and ashamed as she 
listened to this reproof; but she attempted not to answer it, 
and again courtesying as she received the money, she turned 
away without again speaking, and left the room. 

•• This is very, very dreadful ! nurse Tremleit,** said Mary, 
as soon as they were alone. ** I could not have believed that 
it was possible, in such a country as England, to find beings 
in a state of such degraded ignorance as that poor girl. Did 
you ever meet with anything like it before V* 

" I canU say, Miss Mary, that I ever before came within 
reach of hearing a factory-girl speak bo much as I have heard 
to-day. But I can't pretend to say that I am a bit surprised. 
I told you, my dear, from the beginning, that you would only 
get yourself into trouble, and do no good. From the very first 
of coming to this country, which was but a month before I 
came to live whh your mamma, I always heard the same his- 
tory of the factory folks. And you know, my dear, what every- 
body says must be true." 

Mary, as she listened to this, looked harassed, puzzled, and 
wretched. *' But is }i not something unheard of in the history 
of the world," said she, <* that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons should exist, all labouring, young and old, 
with unceasing' industry, to support themselves, and that this 
their painful labour should subject them to such habits of inev- 
itable ignorance and degradation, that all decent and respecta- 
ble persons must be taught to shun them V* 

** It does seem very hard upon them, my dear, to be sure," 
replied her companion ; '* but as to why \l V& %oA ^m «qx^>xv^ 
impossible for ua to guess. It must be p %x\\^ ^€a wi^ l»!^S^A^ 
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of course ; but, at any rate, my dear, I wish you would not go 
on, working yourself up so. I can't bear to see you, Miss 
Mary, looked vexed and miserable for what you can't help the 
least bit in the world. And besides, my dear, I must say, 
that it is nowise right for a young lady like you to run the 
risk of getting near very bad people indeed, whose ways I 
don't like to talk to you about. I know you can't abide Sir 
Mattbew Dowling, and I can't say I ever saw or heard of much 
Co like HI him ; bat, for all that, there is not any good that I can 
see in disbelieving what he told us about these very people. 
He must know more about them than we can, and it was quite 
shocking, I do assure you. Miss Mary, the things he told ma 
A great deal too bad to repeat, 1 promise you." 

Mary burst into tears. *^ I am very unhappy, Mrs. Trem- 
lett," said she, *^ and it is not putting faith in Sir Matthew Dow- 
ling that can make me less so. 'i'hat I may be led to do many 
things from my great ignorance, which, were 1 better informed, 
I should not do, is very likely ; and it is therefore my duty to 
obtain information upon this tremendous subject as speedily as 
possible. Would to God, my good friendt that you could give 
it me ! but, as you cannot^ we will cease to speculate together 
iupon what we neither of us understand. - I am sorry that our 
awful adventure yesterday prevented my purposed visit to the 
poor woman in Hoxley-lane. We both agreed, you know, 
that I could get no harm there ; and I have an object in view 
in making that visit that I am sorry to have delayed. We 
will go there to-morrow, nurse Tremlett, and so early in the 
morning as to run no risk of meeting any of the fine folks 
who love to show themselves on the Ashleigh road." 

Mary Brotherton did go early the following morning to 
Hoxley-lane. But her visit waa too late by exactly twenty- 
four hours. 



^ 



CHAPTER XV, 

A tMe-A-t^te Walk. — Livelj, if not mstructive, Conyenation. — ^The Ricli 
▼iaiting the Poor. — ^Misplaced Confidence.— Innocent Sin. 

The fashionable and luxurious Sir Matthew Dowling was 
JHH usually an early riser, but on v\\e moiTkiA^ of the day which 
GMowed Jf artha'8 visit to Hox\ey-\a;&e^ Vi« ^^bm^\ o^vdiiNiV "^^ 
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lark. His attorney haying been sent for from Ashleigh with 
all speed within an hour after he had reeeiyed his daughter's 
report, all things regarding the procuring indentures had been 
made easy, and he found himself, when he waked in the morn- 
ing, in every sense ready for action. 

Great and very awful is the power of wealth in a bad man's 
hands ; for scarcely is there any barrier which the law can 
raise for the .psotection of those who Mve it not, sufficiently 
strong to save them at all times and seasons from the aggresar' 
sions of those who have it. How Mr. Canterbury, the attorney 
of Sir Matthew Dowling, contrived to get bis part of the bnsi- 
neser executed so speedily, it would be difficult to say ; but 
certain it is, that, considerably before the knight*s usual hour 
of breakfast on the following morning, this active friend and 
agent arrived at the lodge with documents, which only wanted 
the signature of the parties concerned to render them of suffi- 
cient power to l^ind little Michael during the next elev en years 
of his life, as apprentice to Mr. Elgood Sharpton, forlMpwr*' 
pose of learning ihe^ tmsinees of a stocking-weaver. 

The name of Deep Valley, by which Mr. Elgood Sharp- 
ton's factoiy was universally known, was not mentioned ; but, 
instead of this, he was described as Elgood Sharpton Esq., of 
Thistledown House, Derbyshire, a designation most satisfac- 
torily proving his honourable station, and, of cocnrse, his high 
respecmbflity. 

Sir Matthew perused the document, smiled, nodded his ap- 
proval, replaced the red tape with which it had been tied, and 
lodged it in his coat-pocket, saying kindly to the judicious at- 
torney as he did so, '* Canterbury ! we most get you made 
coroner at the next vacancy ; or, if we miss that, something or 
other else that may suit you, my good fellow. You deserve 
to be taken care of, and you shell.^ 

Mr. Canterbury expressed hiis gratitude and departed ; 
whereupon Martha was again summoned to the presence of her 
father. 

** What a capital good giif yon are, Martha,^ said the knight, 
affectionately patting her cheek ; " always up and about be^re 
any of the rest are out of their beds; I telF you what, Martha, 
you and I will have our breakfast comfortably together, with- 
out waiting for any of them, and then I wil! walk down with 
you ni3r8elf to see Michael's mother, and settle with her about 
the little fellow's destination." 

Proud and happy was Martha made by \\v\a TEiTft.^>LY(svi^ vcd^ 
gBjrJ/ iBd t^e umy jfixTth^ wbei» ibe cheekv^ u^A ^ii%ft ^^^^^ 
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for the rare pleasure of a t^te-i-t^te walk with the great man* 
Nothing could exceed Sir Matthew's good-humour ; he chatted, 
and joked, and talked of taking them all on a trip to Paris, and, 
in short, was hardly silent for a single moment. But, amid all 
this communicative confidential gossip, he never said a word 
more concerning the business they were upon. 

Once or twice Martha began to say something intended to 
preface an inquiry as to the local destination of Michael, but 
some lively sally from her father always turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel, till at length they entered the gloomy 
region of Hoxley-lane ; after which, neither of them spoke again 
till Marthsi said, *' This is the house, papa. But I believe we 
had better go in the back way. iShall I step in first, and say 
that you are coming T 

'' No, no, my dear, there is no occasion to be so ceremoni- 
ous ; we will go in together." 

Martha then lifted the latch, and they did go in together, 
causing the sick woman to start as if she had seen a spectre. 
It was nearly three years since Mrs. Armstrong had last found 
herself in the overpowering presence of Sir Matthew Dowling ; 
and the belief that this visit was for the express purpose of re- 
ceiving her thanks, increased the embarrassment so startling a 
condescension was calculated to produce. 

Martha saw her colour change from pale to VeJ, and then to 
pale again, and, gently approaching her, said, '' Mrs. Armstrong, 
my father, Sir Matthew Dowling, is come himself to talk with 
you about little Michael." 

^' It is very — ^condescending, miss," murmured the poor wom- 
an, '' and I'm very grateful for this and all favours." 

^'Yery good, very good," said the knight, in return, not, 
however, looking very steadily in her face. '' This young lady, 
who, I suppose you know, is Miss Martha Dowling, my daugh- 
ter, paid you a visit yesterday, I believe, and spoke to you, did 
she not, about your little boy !" 

"Yes, sir," was the concise reply. 

** And you approved, she tells me, of his being put to a good 
Uade." 

«( In course, sir, I can't but approve, and be thankful for his 
being put in the way to help himself, ahd his poor crippled 
brother, too, when I am gone ; but, I hope no offence, sir, Fd 
be right glad to know your honour's pleasure as to the place 
where he is to be." 

'^ Aad that ia a little more than I can tell you, my good worn- 
an,^ replied Sir Matthew, in a ficiooAVj^ l^m^%x mora. ^I 
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can tell you where his master that is to be lives. That," he 
continued, drawing the indentures out of his pocket, <^ that we 
shall find written down here ; but he is one of the first in his 
line, and a capital trade it is, I promise you ; so that he has 
got workshops, I believe, in a half dozen places. However, 
I'll make it my business to learn whereabouts Michael is to be« 
and let you know." 

As he said this. Sir Matthew opened the instrument, and 
busied himself in unscrewing the top of his neat little portable 
ink-bottle. 

** Then, if it is all the same to you, sir,"-replied the widow 
Armstrong, in rather an unsteady voice, '^ I should like well to 
know where it would be, before I put my hand to the binding 
him." 

Martha looked up, more than half afraid that such cautious 
acceptance of the important service offered might offend her 
hot-tempered father ; but, equally to her surprise and satisfac- 
tion, she perceived that his countenance, instead of expressing 
anything of the kind, wore a look of more than usual good-hu- 
mour as he replied, beginning, at the same time, to replace the 
red tape round the papers. '^ That shall be just as it pleases 
you, my good woman ; we won't say anything more about it 
just yet." Then, turning to Martha, he said, in a sort of half 
whisper, *' I can't stay now, Martha, we must go, dear, because 
I expect to find some one waiting for me at home. But we 
must not deceive the poor dear woman either. She ought to 
know, Martha, that this is a chance I may not have again, 
Grod knows when, if ever. Can't you explain to her, my dear, 
that this is a sort of thing that by no means happens every 
day ? Some time ago I had an opportunity of doing this gen- 
tleman a good turn about one of his principal hands for whom 
he was interested ; for he is like a father to them*all, and he 
promised then to return it whenever I had anything of the same 
sort at heart. So now I have written to him about this boy, 
and he has answered me as kind as possible ; only he tells me 
that he has got such quantities of applications from the people 
round him, that, when he has a vacancy among the bound 
hands, he can't keep it open, and that he must have yes or no at 
once. I am afraid, therefore, that we must give it up, my 
dear." 

This was <*sofl soder," as the inimitable Slick calls it ; and 
the poor, doubting, trembling, helpless bit of human nature, ly- 
ing on the bed from whence she knew {uYL NVt^ ^^ ^^^^ 
never rise, did nOt listen to it unmoved. a\\e lAx, ^%V^ v^-* 
Vol. L—R 
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tended she should, her very heavy responsibility, and looked 
up into the face of Martha in a manner that very speakingly 
asked for counsel. 

The good girl understood the appeal, and frankly answered 
it. ** You hear what my father says, Mrs. Armstrong,*' said 
she, leaning over the poor invalid. 

*^ Yes, miss, I do/' replied the anxious woman, **and, God 
help me I I feel as weak and ignorant as a baby about what I 
ought to say in return." 

" I don't know how that can be," said the innocent Martha, 
a little reproachfully. *^You know exactly how the case 
stands, and must certainly be able to judge what you think it 
right to do under these circumstances." 

*^ I hope excuse, miss, if I seem over mothersome and foolish 
about him," replied the poor widow, in a deprecating tone ; 
" but he's a precious boy to me, and the binding him comes 
upon me unawares like." 

'* Well, then, there's nothing more to be said, I think," said 
Martha, withdrawing herself from the bed. <* It seems a mat- 
ter of feeling, papa, and I don't think we ought to battle against 
it, for it is very likely she would be unhappy if we persuaded 
her, let it turn out as it would." 

Instead of answering, Sir Matthew suddenly wheeled round 
and looked out of the window, as if the bit of stony mould ex- 
tending ten feet deep to the ditch that fenced it contained some- 
thing of peculiar interest and curiosity. During this interval, 
which lasted about a minute, the widow Armstrong again fixed 
her eyes upon the face of Martha with an appealing look, that 
seemed to implore assistance from her judgment, while it evi- 
dently expressed confidence in her kindness. When Sir Mat^ 
thew again permitted his countenance to be visible to them, it 
expressed nothing but indifference ; but Martha thought it was 
such an easy, good-natured sort of indifference, that there could 
be no danger in bringing him back to the subject, even though 
he said, as he turned round, '' Come, my dear Martha, I cannot 
stay another moment, I do assure you." 

" I am quite ready, papa," she replied ; " but don't you think 
it is almost a pity to let such an opportunity be lost for poor 
Michael ?" 

'* Certainly it is, my dear," he replied, in the roost good- 
humoured accent imaginable. " But what would you have me 
do, my dear child? Depend upon it, there is no real charity in 
assisting people against their will, or in a manner in any way 
contrary to their inclinations. Xou \uiow ^cife^xX^ 'Sii^ >ieax 
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k was my real and sincere wish that this good woman's child 
should be well provided for. An opportunity for doing this, 
better far than I could have hoped for, is now proposed, but ev» 
idently does not. meet her wishes. Unfortunately, I must send 
the answer by to-day's post, and surely you would not recom« 
mend me to accept this situation for the boy, excellent as it is, 
against his mother's will ?" 

" No, papa ; only it seems to me that Mrs. Armstrong has 
Dot quite made up her mind about it ; and I thought, perhaps, 
that a few minutes' consideration might enable her to perceive 
how great a loss it would be to Michael were she to refuse it." 

** Well, Martha f * returned the knight, with a sort of jocose 
sigh, and, at the same time, seating himself on one of the wid- 
ow's treasured rush-boltomed chairs, " I would rather make 
the person I expect wait at Dowling Lodge for an hour, than 
either disappoint your kind heart, or hurry this good woman 
into saying anything that she does not really mean. What 
does the little fellow himself say about it ?" 

'' He's grateful and thankful, sir, for what is offered to him, 
and willing he is to accept it. 'Tis only my poor, weak, sick 
heart that has got no courage left in it. You think, miss, he 
had better take it?" she added, turning her anxious eyes upon 
Martha. 

For a moment Martha felt a repugnance to the taking upon 
herself, as it were, the responsibility of the transaction ; but 
an exclamation from her father settled the business at once. 

** Poor soul !" said he. '* How natural is this weakness ! 
Give her, by your advice, the strength she wants, Martha ; it 
is the most valuable gift you can bestow !" 

^' Indeed, papa is very right, Mrs. Armstrong," said Martha, 
eheerfully. " Michael will never forgive me if I let you throw 
away this golden opportunity." 

'* And I am sure I should never forgive myself if I threw 
away for him anything that you could call so, my dear young 
lady ; I know full well all you have done for him and been to 
him, and to doubt your judgment would be a sin indeed. So, 
if you please, miss, I am quite ready to sign." 

Had Sir Matthew Dowling wanted any strengthening of the 
motives which actuated the deed he was about to perpetrate, 
he would have found it in this speech. The phrase, ^' I know 
what you have been to him," requiring no very forced inter- 
pretation in order to suggest to him that it was probable she 
knew what he had been to him also. HoN^e^et^Vv^ lf\\.\\tt vsw- 
eiinstion to disturb the business which nv^a i^xo^^^^vc^^ ^^ ^^* 
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isfactorily, and, therefore, again smiled very kindly as he said, 
** I am sure nobody can find fault with your conduct in this 
business, Mrs. Armstrong. It has been exactly what it ought 
to be ; and the better I think of you, the more anxious I feel to 
ensure this excellent situation for your boy. But stay a mo- 
ment ; I came down here in such a hurry, that I forgot the ne- 
cessity of having a witness. Wait here for a moment, Martha, 
and I dare say I shall find some of Mrs. Armstrong's neigh- 
bours who may not only be able to witness these indentures, 
but also to give her their opinion upon the advantage of them." 

So saying, the knight arose and walked out of the room ; 
bat, before an anxious inquiry from the poor woman about the 
possibility of writing to her boy could be answered by Martha, 
he returned again, followed by Parsons and another overlooker 
from one of his own factories, whom he found accidentally 
close to the premises. 

**' Here is a bit of good luck for us, Martha," said Sir Mat- 
thew, as he entered ; *' I should have been sadly put to it for 
time if I had had to run about till I could find a man who knew 
how to write his name. I have asked two fellows already, 
but they both said ' No.' There is- one comfort for you, at 
any rate, Mrs. Armstrong ; your boy will never be in such a 
state of ignorance as that." 

Sir Matthew, as he spoke, again untied the paper ; and dip- 
ping a pen which had been stuck within his coat-sleeve into the 
ink-bottle, he gave both pen and paper into the hands of Mar- 
tha, saying, ^* There, dear, you will hold it better for her than 
I shall ; only make haste ! I hate to break an appointment." 

Martha received the paper, and, without a moment's delay, 
laid it before the pale and trembling woman, placing, at the 
same time, the pen in her right hand, and indicating with her 
own finger the place to which Sir Matthew had pointed as 
that where her signature should be. 

The poor woman received both submissively ; and, after a 
moment's pause, looked up once more into the face of Martha, 
who was bending over her. A kind and encouraging smile 
sat upon her plain but expressive features ; and, without farther 
hesitation, the widow Armstrong signed her name. 

" Here, Parsons, sign away !" said Sir Matthew, gayly, as 

he withdrew the document from the bed. The ready servant 

obeyed, and his fellow-driver followed his example, without 

waiting for any farther instructions. 

''Now, then, Martha, let us be off V" ctl^d the knight, mo- 

rioff towards the door as he pockfcled x\\e ^«^w%, "^vvx^ %\q^ 
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ping suddenly before he opened it, he said, " By-the-way, Pai> 
sons, as chance has brought you here, we may as well make 
use of you abofit getting a few necessaries for our little stock- 
ing-weaver. We must trust you to get whatever may be 
wanted. He may take the clothes he has worn at the Lodge 
for Sundays ; but, of course, they would not be suitable for 
him to work in." 

•* Very well, Sir Matthew, I will see about it," replied the 
important overlooker. 

*' I must have no time lost, if you please," rejoined his mas- 
ter, rather sharply ; *' for Mr. Elgood Sharpton mentioned in 
his letter that he should be having some of his people passing 
this way who might take charge of him ; and I am sure I can't 
say when they may happen to call. So go directly into the 
town, Parsons, and buy whatever you think the boy may want. 
I dare say this will be very nearly the last expense, Mrs. Arm- 
strong," he added, '* that I shall be put to for him, and I assure 
you that I shall pay it very willingly.'^ 

With these words he left the room ; and Martha, pronoun- 
cing a short but kind farewell, followed him. Soon after she 
had overtaken him, and again passed her arm through his, she 
was startled by a violent burst of laughter, and, on looking 
back, perceived, at no great distance behind them, Parsons and 
his companion taking their way over a stile that led by a 
short cut to Brookford Factory. It was from them the hearty 
lau^ had proceeded. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Miss Brotherton visits the Widow Annstrong, and lays the Foundation of 
a very lasting Friendship. — She then calls at Dowling Lodge, but fails 
of obtaining what she went for. 

As soon as Miss Brotherton and Mrs. Tremlett had finished 
their breakfast on the morning after the interview with Sophy 
Drake in the drawing-room at Millford Park, they set off to« 
gether on foot to visit the widow Armstrong in Hoxley-lane. 

^' Nothing can happen to us worse than our adventure in th» 
oarrlaga the day before yesterday," observed the y^xxxv^ Va&^ % 
**yott wjJl confess, dear iriend, will you noX, iVv^X ^vt ^^\jJew«>n*^ 

R2 
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walking into the carriage was more terrible than anything 
likely to befall us on the high road without one ?" 

*^ Why, I suppose I must, my dear," answered the old lady ; 
** for, to tell you the truth, I don't think you could look more 
put out if a constable were to come up and arrest you." 

'* Decidedly not, Mrs. Tremlett ; and listen to the birds, and 
sniff the sweet air, and then tell me if we are not wise to 
walk?" 

The old woman confessed that she really did enjoy it, and 
on they went, with the gardener's boy for a guide, till, in less 
than an hour, they found themselves before the door of No. 12, 
in Hoxley-lane. Probably their little pioneer was not one of 
the widow's visiters, for the pass through the hedge leading 
to the back-kitchen door appeared unknown to him ; and, in 
answer to Miss Brotherton's knock for admittance, the princi- 
pal entrance to No. 12 was opened by the ragged mistress of 
the tenement. 

'* Does the widow Armstrong live here ?" inquired Mary. 

'* Yes, ma'am," observed the woman, gloomily ; continuing, 
as she made way for the ladies to enter, '' The widow Arm- 
strong is a lucky woman ; she has got but one child left to 
provide for, and yet the gentlefolks keeps coming to help her, 
but nobody thinks of me and n>y ten young ones." 

The ready hand of Miss Brotherton was immediately in her 
purse. *' That is a large family indeed, my good woman. 
Are they none of them old enough to help themselves ?" 

" The seven oldest have all been in the factory from a'most 
the time they could stand, ma'am," replied Mrs. Sykes ; " and 
if they hadn't, they must have been dead and buried long ago 
for want of bread. But, though they have worked, poor cre- 
turs, early and late, there's no more come of it than that their 
bones be here instead of in the churchyard." 

" But with so large a number, all receiving wages," said 
Miss Brotherton, gently, <' I should have hoped that you might 
have found yourself belter off than you seem to be." 

** And that's what we are told, ma'am, from year's end to 
year's end ; and we must bear it, for there is no help. But 
'tis a'most as bitter as the work that grinds us." 

Neither the person nor manner of Mrs. Sykes was in any 

degree prepossessing ; she was dirty, and in every way untidy 

in the extreme. She had on her feet the fragments of a pair 

of men's shoes, but no stockings, the rest of her clothing be- 

ing barely suiScient to cover her. Her eye, voice, and com- 

plexion fumiabed strong indicavionB oi Yvei \>em^ ^5^^^>&\»\fisd 
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to take spirits ; while her frightfully thin limbs gave her the 
appearance of being half starved. In short, it was impossible 
to look at her without feeling that she was a degraded, as 
well as a suffering being. Mary Brotherton did feel this, and 
her heart sunk within her as she thought of Sophy Drake, of 
her drunken father, and of all Mrs. Tremlett had told her re- 
specting the vice which, like a wide-spreading and hideous ep- 
idemic, seemed to ravage in all directions the miserable neigh- 
bourhood in which fate had placed her. She shuddered as 
she contemplated the wretched being that stood before her ; 
and, till she had spoken the words given above, a deep feeling 
of the woman's unworthiness chilled the ready pity of her 
warm young heart. But both in these words themselves, and 
in the tone of quiet, settled despair in which they were spoken, 
there was a frightful and mysterious allusion to some species 
of injustice and cruelty, under which accusation she seemed 
herself to be included. 

The distaste and reprobation that were a moment before ma- 
king hasty inroads upon her benevolence, seemed suddenly ar- 
rested as she listened ; and she was about to repeat again the 
questions she had already so uselessly asked, as to whence 
^is universal severity of judgment against the factory labour- 
ers arose ; and wherefore, beyond all others submitted to the 
sentence which dooms human beings to toil, these people 
should appear to loathe their employment, and execrate, as it 
should seem, the very means by which they lived. But, ere 
her lips opened to demand the explanation to which she so ea- 
gerly desired to listen, a glance at the hard features of the 
wretched woman checked her. ^' It cannot be from such as 
these," thought she, '* that truth and instruction can be reason- 
ably looked for ;" and as she silently gave her alms, and mo- 
ved onward towards the door which had been pointed to as 
that of the widow Armstrong, something like a systematic pro- 
ject for making herself mistress of the knowledge she wanted 
for the first time suggested itself to her imagination. 

Mrs. Sykes eyed the silver largesse, as it fell into her hand, 
with a glance that seemed to devour it, and the words of thanks 
she uttered were almost hysterical in their eager vehemence. 
After dela3ring a moment for the contemplation of this precious 
** drudge 'twixt man and man," she opened the door of com- 
munication, and Miss Brotherton and her friend passed into the 
dwelUng-room of the widow Armstrong. 

Contrary to custom, her lame boy, Edward^ was sitiui^ oti 
the side of her bed^ and, when Mary enXeie&^Ykft ^%&\^^^^„ 
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her hand, and gazing in her face with an expression of coun- 
tenance which appeared to both the intruders to be the most 
piteous they had ever looked upon. The poor child was look- ' 
ing, too, most wretchedly ill, and the first idea that suggested it- 
self was, that he felt himself to be dying. 

Notwithstanding the extreme poverty of the widow Arm- 
strong, there was an air of decency and decorum about her 
that might in any situation have commanded respect ; but, when 
contrasted with the appearance of her neighbour, seemed to in- 
dicate a claim to more observance than her visiters were show- 
ing by this sudden and uninvited entrance. 

^^ I beg your pardon, Mrs. Armstrong," said Mary, gently, 
*' for breaking in upon you so abruptly ; and I fear our doing 
so may have startled your sick child. This little fellow is very 
111,1 fear." 

** It is long since he has known health, ma'am," replied the 
widow : '* but it is not that which makes him look so white and 
trembling now. We have lost what was dearer to us both 
than all the world beside ; and though I don't think as this one 
will ever look up again, I can't £uid a word in my heart to com^ 
fort him !" 

*^ What, then, has happened to you ?" said Mary, with much 
interest. <* Nothing bad to your son Michael, I hope ?" 

'* You know Michael, ma'am?" said the poor woman, anx- 
iously. 

** I have seen him at Sir Matthew Bowling's," she replied. 

" I wish you never had, ma'am !" rejoined the widow, bit- 
terly. " We were only starving before, but now we are worse 
than that." 

" Do explain to me what you mean, Mrs. Armstrong," said 
Mary. 

" I ought to do it, ma'am, for you speak kindly ; and that's a 
claim poor folks can seldom withstand. But how can I tell 
you the matter, ma'am 1 I know nothing, and that's the rea- 
son why poor Edward and I are so miserable." 

<' But that is a bad way to get into, my good Mrs. Arm* 
strong," said Mary, cheerfully. ** Don't fret yourself about 
fancied evils, which perhaps do not exist. Little Edward 
here should know better than that." • 

The pale, broken-hearted boy looked at her with lack-lustre 
eyes, but said nothing. 

^* Are you uneasy because Michael has not been down to see 
jvu lately ?" resumed Miss Brotherton. 
**He never failed to come, ma.^aui, lil\ Yie nv^:^ ^mv^^ vi^vf 
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from us !" replied the widow, with a sob, that seemed the re- 
sult of strength exhausted, and weakness that could struggle no 
longer. 

" Carried away frona you !" cried Mary, changing colour. 
'< What do you mean, Mrs. Armstrong ? Who has carried away 
Michael from you ?" 

'* Sir Matthew Dowling, ma'am, has had him taken away,** 
and another sob followed the words. 

" Do not think I torment you thus from idle curiosity,'* pur- 
sued Mary, bending over her ; '* but I entreat you to explain 
to me fully what you mean. I am greatly interested for your 
little boy." 

** I thank you for it, ma'am," returned the poor mother, 
mournfully ; '* but I can tell little that you or any grand lady, 
the friend of Sir Matthew, would think to the purpose. Yet 
the parting from him, without one blessing or one kiss, is hard 
to bear, though we don't justly know that any harm's to come 
to him." 

*^ I am no particular friend of Sir Matthew Bowling's," re- 
plied Mary, with an accent that perhaps spoke more than her 
words. 

'< Then I will tell you about Michael !" exclaimed the lame 
boy, coming round the bed to the place where she was stand- 
ing, and looking into her face as if he thought he could read all 
her thoughts there. *' You have seen poor Mike when he was 
living there, ma'am ?" 

" Yes, I have, my dear boy," she replied, gazing with deep 
feeling at his pale but beautiful countenance ; '^ I have seen 
him there more than once, Edward ; and I am quite sure he 
was not happy, though he was dressed so fine." 

" He was more unhappy ten times over,"* replied Edward, 
^< than when he was as ragged as me." 

'* Was he unkindly treated ?" demanded Mary! 

*' He was beaten, kicked, and spit upon !" cried Edward, 
bursting into tears; "dndlhen he was told to laugh and look 
merry." 

** A wretched, wretched sort of cruelty!*' she replied, "of 
which I can well believe Sir Matthew capable. But you sure- 
ly do not suppose that he has run away from it without telling 
you or his mother that he had such an intention ?" 

• " If you knew Mike better, ma'am, you wouldn't think that 
he could do such wickedness," said the mother. "He has 
stood beating with strap and stick for years, viv^.'^.V£v^ '^wa\^ '^is* 
he is ; and never asked to stop from lYve idS\ ?i ^^>j ^^w^^^^^ 
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has been bruised almost to a jelly ; and worse than -that, too, 
poor lamb ! a hundred fold, witlKsuch a heart as his, he has 
seen his lame brother there, that was always dearer, a great 
deal, to him than himself, he has seen the cruel stripes fall on 
his poor shoulders too -, and though he has come home with his 
little face washed with tears from it, he didn't think of running 
away." 

Mary saw that she had given pain, and hastened to atone 
for it by expressing her sorrow for supposing such a thing pos- 
sible ; and then repeated her request, that she might be told 
what it was that had happened. 

The widow then related, more succinctly than might have 
been expected, all that had passed between herself, her boy, 
and Miss Martha Dowling on the morning which followed the 
theatrical representation at Dowling Lodge. And, before she 
proceeded farther, Edward bore testimony to the spinted and 
courageous willingness with which his brother had adopted the 
proposed scheme. He had, it seemed, as usual, watclied Ted- 
dy^s return from the factory, told him what Sir Matthew pro- 
posed doing for him, and declared that, hard as it would be to 
part with him and " mother," he was ready and willing to start, 
and was quite determined to be the best boy that ever was 
'prenticed, and to.be workman enough to maintain them both 
as soon as his time was out. 

Here the widow again resumed her narrative, and related 
very accurately the scene of the following morning ; dwelling 
much on the young lady's kind manner, and on her own putting 
it to her whether she advised that the child should go or not. 

'* And Martha Dowling counselled you to let him go ?" de- 
manded Miss Brotherton. 

*" Yes, again and again, she did," replied the poor mother. 

" You are quite sure it was Miss Martha ?" 

" Oh, yes ! ma'am ; my Mike took care to make me under- 
stand that, the day they came together." 

" Then be quite easy in your mind, Mrs. Armstrong," said 
Mary, eagerly. ** I have no great liking for Sir Matthew 
Dowling. I do not think well of him, nor have I much to say 
in favour of any of his family. Tl^ey seem to me to be cold- 
hearted, selfish people. But for this one, this Miss Martha that 
you speak of, I will undertake to answer for it that she has 
never deceived you, and that, if she advised you to let Michael 
go, it was because she thought the doing so would be advan- 
tageous to him,^^ 
^^ Bless you for ever and for ever, m^^amV* <im^^\^. kt\sc^ 
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Strong, seizing the hand of Mary and pressing it to her lips. 
*' There is truth, ma'am, in your voice and in your eyes. Do 
as I do, Edward, dear ! look at the kind face of this young 
lady, and see if you can't find comfort from what she says ? I 
did think myself, ignorant as I am, that the young lady had an 
honest face. But oh ! ma'am, let it be as it will, and make 
the very best of it, 'tis cruel to have our darling taken away iu 
this fashion, without one word of take-leave and blessing !" 

*' Indeed it is !" replied Mary; *' and your being ignorant 
of the place of his destination increases this anxiety. But on 
this point, at least, I think I shall be able to set your mind at 
rest. Before this time to-morrow, I will take care to see some 
part of the family at the Lodge, and shall certainly not scruple 
to inquire every particular respecting your boy. Keep up your 
spirits, therefore, both of you ; and, for the future, let this little 
fellow here look to me for his wages. I won't have him go to 
the factory any more. What sum has he been receiving for 
his work ?" 

Astonishment very literally rendered the widow Armstrong 
dumb on hearing this most extraordinary proposal. Poor 
soul ! a few short days ago it would have been sufficient to 
make her forget her weakness and her want, and have put her 
in a state of mind that queens might envy ; for she would 
hardly have been able to remember that it was possible to 
have another wish ; but now, the first use she made on recov- 
ering her speech was to exclaim, " Oh ! Michael ! Michael ! 
why beant you by to hear this !" 

<< He shall hear, Mrs. Armstrong," said Mary, in a voice of 
such cheerful confidence that the terrors of both mother and 
son seemed to vanish before it. Mrs. Tremlett, too, ventured 
to add an encouraging commentary upon Mary's promised 
visit of inquiry at the Lodge, observing that it was altogether 
out of probability that they should want to make any mystery 
as to where the little fellow was gone. 

Mrs. Armstrong, as she listened, seemed almost too happy 
to credit the evidence of her own senses ; but in the deep-set, 
melancholy eye of Edward, there was still an expression of 
suffering and of fear that looked as if misery had taken a hold 
upon him that could not be relinquished. 

^ Now I must go !" said the young lady, rising, '* or I shall 
hardly have time to keep my promise. But I must settle with 
you first, my dear boy. What was the amount of your wages 
by the month ?" 

**SJx shilJiaga, ma'affly" replied EdvratCi,\ooVm% ^X Xnk^^ ^» 
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she drew out her purse, with an eye that seemed to doubt what 
it beheld. 

^* Six shillings !" cried Miss Brolherton, as she put the 
pitiful wages of a long month's agony into the little trem- 
bling hand. ** And have you lost your health and liberty for 
this !" Tears started to her eyes as she contemplated the 
look of wonder and delight expressed by the countenance of 
the poor widow ; yet that look was not turned upon her. 
Stretching out her arms to the boy, she caught him to her bo- 
som, and held him there, much as if she had suddenly beheld 
him snatched from the fangs of some devouring monster. The 
face of the child himself she could not see, but his whole frame 
trembled, and they fancied he was shedding tears. 

^' God bless you both !'* she said ; ^* to-morrow you shall see 
me again." And, so saying, she took the arm of her friend, 
and again passed through the dwelling-room of Mrs. Sykes. 
The woman had now three little dirty creatures round her, to 
whom she was giving bread. 

" Heaven keep you, ma'am ! This is your treat !" she said, 
as Mary and her friend passed through. ^< It is the first time for 
many a week that I have fed 'em so freely, poor creturs." 

Miss Brotherton's heart was too full to answer ; she nodded 
her head and passed on. Their homeward walk, up Hoxley- 
lane, across the London road, and along a pretty, shaded bridle- 
road that led to a gate in her own park paling, was performed 
almost entirely in silence. There is a state of mind in which 
ideas come whh too much violence and rapidity to be told off 
in words. When this happens from an excess of happy im- 
aginings, no condition can be more delightful ; but when, as in 
the present case, it arises from the remembrance of painful re- 
alities, it is greatly the xeverse. The misery around her was 
no longer a matter of doubtful speculation, but of most fright- 
ful certainty. Neither was it an^ vice in little Edward Arm- 
strong which drove him to offer up his sickly, suffering frame 
to ceaseless labour at the rate of threepence for each long, 
palnAitniay; She felt oppressed, overwhelmed, and almost 
hopeless. Yet at that time Mary Brotherton knew not, guess- 
ed not, dreamed not, of the hundredth part of what the unhappy 
/ class who had thus roused her human sympathies were daily 
1 and hourly suffering around her. 

The first words she spoke on entering her house were to 

order her carriage ; and, having gone so far in the performance 

&f the task she bad undertaken, she turned with tender kind- 

mjjess to her old fiiend, and gave as muc\\. c^xe xoV^t ^QtivVs^tx 

3nJ refreahmeni as if the relative «iva%.uoii ^YosXi >^^i \a.^ 
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borne to each other in days of yore was just reversed, and 
that Mary was the nurse and Mrs. Tremlett the nursling. 

^' You shall do nothing more before dinner, my dear good 
soul, but lie down upon the sofa, and get cool. Not even Mrs. 
Gabberly, I suppose, could see anything particularly danger- 
ous and improper in my going alone to pay a visit to Martha 
Dowling." 

And alone to Dowling Lodge the heiress went, pretty stead- 
fastly determined not to leave it till she had learned exactly 
at what point of the earth's surface Michael Armstrong might 
be found. 

She inquired for Martha, and was^ shown, as usual, into my 
lady's morning drawing-room ; where, to her extreme annoy- 
ance, she found her ladyship, Sur Matthew, Lady Clarissa 
Shrimpton, and Miss Mogg. 

If Lady Dowling could have been glad to see any pretty 
young lady, it would have been Miss Brotherton, and she did 
exert herself more than usual to be civil ; while, on the con- 
trary, Sir Matthew both felt and evinced considerably less sat- 
isfaction at the sight of her than he had ever done since the 
fact of her heiress-ship had become matter of unquestionable 
notoriety to the whole neighbourhood. But if his reception 
was cold, that of Lady Clarissa was warm, for she actually 
threw her arms round the young lady, reproaching her at the 
same time very tenderly for not having sent to say she was 
going to drive to Dowling Lodge. ** I should have liked your 
carriage, my dear, so much better than my broiling little phae- 
ton !" 

It was hardly possible at that moment that either one of the 
four persons present could have said anything to her suffi- 
ciently interesting to fully awaken her sense of hearing ; un- 
less, indeed, Sir Matthew had led the conversation to Michael 
Armstrong. But this he did not do ; and, therefore, having 
endured Lady Clarissa's embrace, and answered her mechani- 
cally, she knew not what, Miss Brotherton walked up to the 
sofa where the lady of the mansion, as usual, sat enthroned, and 
said, '* Will you be so good, ma'am, as to let Miss Martha be 
told that I am come to call upon her V* 

The surprised eyebrows with which her ladyship listened to 
this speech would probably, under other circumstances, have 
given birth to an exceedingly comic caricature ; but at this mo- 
ment Mary Brotherton had no fan in her thoughts ; and, not im- 
mediately receiving an answer, she said^loxx^ etvovi^W^vi 

Vol. ' 
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Matthew to hear, ** Will you give me leave to ring the bell, and 
ask for the pleasipre of seeing Miss Martha?" 

Lady Dowling still remained silently staring at her ; but not 
80 Sir Matthew. He reached the bell almost as soon as the 
young lady herself; and, fully persuaded that this most unac- 
countable request could only proceed from some little manoeu- 
vring project at that moment labouring in the fair Breiherton's 
head, which had, somehow or other^ his son Augustus for its 
object, his countenance resumed all its former affectionate ur- 
banity towards her, and, taking her hand too suddenly for any 
contrivance to prevent it, he said, " Martha? . . • . Do you 
want to see Martha,, my dear ? To be sare you ehalU She is 
a Dowling, Miss Brotherton, though not quite like the rest of 
us. Bat where is the Dowling, young or old, male or female, 
who would not fly from the farthest corner of the world to see 
you r* 

'> I only want to see Miss Martha just now, sir," replied 
Mary, half smiling. 

^' And Martha you shall see, my dear, without a moment's 
delay. Desire Miss Martha Dowling to come here instantly !" 
he continued, as the door opened, and a servant appeared at it, 
adding, when the door qlosed agaiu^ " You do her an hououri 
my dear Miss Brotherton, in thus asking for her« that more 
than one of her family, perhaps, might feel inclined to envy.** 
But as Miss Brotherton made no answer at all, and Lady Cla« 
rissa began to hem, and fidget, and walk towards the window, 
all which the observant knight well knew were pretty lures 
meant to recall him, he contented himself with gallantly draw* 
ing forward an armchair for. the heiress, at no great distance 
from Lady Dowling, aud then strode across the apartment to 
800th the irritation of his noble friend. . 

Martha never suffered a summons from her father to remain 
a moment unanswered. The message had been delivered to 
her in his name, and she entered almost immediately* Miss 
Brotherton, who was in no huinour to make small talk for her 
li^dyship, instantly rose, and went forward to meet her. ** I 
took the liberty of sending for you, my de^r Mis9 Martha^* * she 
said, *< to request you would let me speak to you alone for five 
n^inutes. Will you take a. parasol, aod l^t ua walk into the 
shrubbery together ?*' . 

Martha, who certainly liked Miss Brothertoii, notwithstand- 
ing the late painful scene, produced by her indiscretion, and 
iv;JjOf moreoverf at this momei^t,, joyfully recollected how 
claiming an anecdote she had now Xo t«\aXA c^ii&«rbA2&^V^ 
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fuller^ acqniefteied in this propo^ail with a redidy smile, and say- 
ing that her parasol was always in the hall, the two young la- 
dies left the room together. 

No sooner did she find herself beneath the sheltering trees 
of the extensive shrubbery, and ascertained, by looking round, 
that they were really alone^ than Miss Brotherton, passing her 
arm through that of her companion, said, ^* My dear Miss Mar- 
tha, I cannot help leeling great interest in the welfare of the 
little boy whom we saw performing the other night ; little Mi- 
chael Armstrong, I mean. Will you have the kindness to telL 
me where he is now 1" 

Instead of giving a direct answer, Martha eagerly exclaim- 
ed, " I am so glad. Miss Brotherton, that you asked to see me, 
for I have quite longed to tell' you all the particulars abo^t that 
little fellow, and all that papa has been doing for him. I do as- 
sure you. Miss Brotherton, that, tiotwithstanding what you saW 
the other night, papa has been, and stiil is, most excessively 
kind to him. Only he was v^ry troublesome about the actings, 
and papa*s temper is hasty. Tkai^ as yon must be aware. 
Miss Brotherton, is the case with many people ; but there are 
very few who have courage and candour to own it, as my fa- 
ther does. In justice lo him, I must tell you what happened the 
morning after the unfortunate play. My father sent for me, 
and said that fee was perfectly miserable in his mind on account 
of the anger he had shown towards Michael. He told me, as 
frankly as possible, that he had beat him, and that, in conse- 
quence of this, the boy was evidently so afraid of him that he 
had no enjoyment when in his presence. And he went on to 
say, that, such being the case, he was determined to apprentice 
the chtkl to a good trade, where he might learn to maintain 
himself comfortably, and assist his family besides. So you 
see. Miss Brotherton," concluded Martha, in an eager voice and 
heightened cokmr, *' you see that, if papa loses his temper, he 
knows how to atone for it/' 

Miss Brotherton listened to this statement with the most un- 
broken attention ; and had she not been previously aware of 
the kind and excellent nature of Martha Dowling, she would 
have become so then. Her hopes, too, that all was fair and 
right eoHcerning the disposal of the little boy, were strengthen* 
-ed ; and, in full confidence of receiving a satisfactory answer, 
she said, «* I am very mneh obliged to yon, Martha, for telling 
me all this, because I truly feel an interest in the little fellow. 
And now I hope you will tell me also to whal ^%x\ol ^%c«QiBB' 
tiyr he has been seat, " 
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'* I would tell you in a momenl if I knew, my dear Mitt 
Brotherton, but I do not. His departure at last was very sud- 
den ; owing, I believe, to papa's having found some particular- 
ly good opportunity of sending him." 

** I wonder you should never have asked where he was to be 
sent to, Miss Martha," said Mary, gravely. 

** I did ask, Miss Brotherton," replied Martha, ^< but papa 
said he could not recollect tlie name of the place." 

Mary changed colour as she remembered the promise she 
had given to the child's mother ; but, after a moment's reflection, 
said, ^* Perhaps he may have recollected it since, my dear ; I 
wish you would run in and ask him to come to me for a mo- 
ment." 

Martha seemed to hesitate. *^ I am sure," said she, after a 
little hesitation, ** that papa would be delighted to come here to 
talk with you, Miss Brotherton, only Lady Clarissa might — " 

^ Nay, then, Fll go to him myself," said Mary, rather ab- 
ruptly. ** Inhere is no particular objection, I suppose, to Lady 
Clarissa's being let into the secret of little Michael's abode." 
And, immediately turning towards the house, she re-entered the 
drawing-room, followed by Martha. 

They found Sir Matthew engaged in exhibiting a portfolio 
of splendid engravings to her ladyship, who was descanting 
upon them wiih rapture; though the application of a near- 
sighted glass to one long-sighted eye, while the other was ef- 
fectually closed, rendered them pretty nearly invisible to her. 

** I beg ten thousand pardons. Sir Matthew," said the heir- 
ess, placing herself at the opposite side of the loo-table, and 
thereby commanding a perfect view of his countenance ; '^ but 
you are too good-natured, I am sure, to be angry with me, even 
though I do interrupt you. Will you have the kindness to tell 
me, sir, while Lady Clarissa is lost in admiration of that en- 
chanting Venus, where little Michael Armstrong has been sent 
to?" 

The question was too unexpected for even Sir Matthew's 
sturdy self-possession to receive it as he would have wished 
to do. His bold eye, which had been gayly fixed on the 
young lady as she spoke to him, fell before'her keen, inquiring 
glance, and he turned the page of Lady Clarissa's adoration 
with rather unseemly rapidity as he replied, '* To a trades- 
man-^that is, to a manufacturer some miles farther north. Miss 
Brotherton. I have just been telling Lady Clarissa," contin* 
ueJ the knightf recovering his audacity^ <^ I have just been tell- 
/oj^ ier all the little fellow's advauuueti. IYv^Yon^ qI \2l^^^^ 
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seemed to hare superseded all other lore in his jwtif^ hearty 
for he was delighted to go.*^ 

I* But he eoald not have liked going wiihoat taking leare of 
his mother and brother, Sir Matthew. I have just seen thsm* 
and they are in a perfect agony ahont him ; in fact, I am oomo 
here on purpose |to ask where he has been sent." 

^'Fairest of messengers!" exclaimed the knight, with a 
tender smile, ** how utterly miserable shall I be if I cannot an- 
swer you ! I think it is to (falifax ; I am almost sure that it is 
either to Halifax or Wakefield that he is gone." 

** You have bound the little fellow apprentice, you do not 
know where ?" said Miss Brotherton, witli undisguised aston* 
ishment. 

" I do not say that, my dear young lady ; I know he is ap- 
prenticed to an excellent good man, who is a stocking-weaver ; 
but he has two or three large concerns belonging to him, and 
I protest to you that, at this moment, I really cannot say to 
which this little fellow has been sent." 

** I am quite shocked to gbre you so mnioh trouble, Sir Mat- 
&ew," returned Mary, ''but I should be exceedingly obliged 
If you wonki learn the name of die place, and let me know it» 
I ventured, sir, to promise the boy's mother that I would learo 
Ms for her, and I am qi»it^ sure that you will not let me dis* 
appoint her.*' 

** Most assuredly not ! I will call or send to-morrow at the 
latest, my charming Miss Brotherton ! How I adore your be- 
nevolence ! No wonder you are BWh friends, Lady Clarissa I 
¥ottr hearts are made upon the same model !** 

To this satisfactory assurance Miss Broihertim made no 
answer; but, telling Sir Matthew that she should remain at 
home on the morrow for the purpose of receiving hts promised 
information, took her leave. 

With increasied dislike of Sir Matthew, perhaps, yet with 
no very serious fears about the fate ot little Michael, Miss 
Biotherton boldly determined to brave all the wonder which 
the act might occasion, and ordered her carriage to stop al 
No. 12 Hoxieyolane, Ashleigh. 

As k happened, however, she escaped all her military ad« 
Biirers, and reached the widow Armswo^ig's without interrap* 
tion ; the absorbing mills were in full activity, and few of th^ 
inhabitants of the miserable region through which she parsed 
were left to gaze on tbe unrooted spectacle. The answer 
she btouflit was receivjed by the wlAow a?a4 Wt \^^ "vv^ 
bre»iths» atiGMm ; Iwt it w«a quiVe eVitoDl^3[iaX\\.^^e^v^ 
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together remoTe the sort of rague terror which seemed to hare 
taken possession of them. Mary's cheerful assurance, how- 
ever, that she should soon bring Uiem more satisfactory intel- 
ligence, could not be listened to without good effect ; and she 
left them at last, so infinitely happier than she had found them, 
that, spite of Sir Matthew's unsatisfactory reply and more un- 
•atisfactory manner, she still blessed her morning's worie. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A Journey, began in very good Style, bat ending not qnite bo weU. — ^A 
faithful Description of a Valley in Derbyshire. — ^Michael makes some 
new Acquaintance. 

And where was little Michael T The indentures, when duly 
signed and executed, did not remain two hours in Sir Matthew 
Dowling's possession before he began to put in action the pow- 
er they gave him. Mr. Joseph Parsons perfetstly understood 
the nature of the *^few necessaries*^ which he was commanded 
to procure for the young stocking-weaver; and accordingly, 
by the time Sir Matthew had taken leave of Martha in the hall, 
after their walk back from Hoxley4ane, his confidential agent 
was ready to attend- him in his study. 

'* Now, Mr. Parsons, I flatter myself that you will allow I 
have managed this business tolerably well. My excellent 
friend, Elgood Sharpton, will owe me a good turn — for, thanks 
to the meddling of old Sir Robert, 'prentice-boys are not so 
easily got as they used to be — and you and I, Parsons, have got 
rid of a most infernal spy. Now, then, to business. How 
soon can you set off with him ?" 

*< As soon as a horse can be harnessed to the jockey-cart, 
Sir Matthew." 

" The jockey-cart ! the devil ! What a fool you are. Par- 
sons ! Have you really no more wit in you than to propose 
setting off, willy-nilly, with this young cur, that yelped at the 
rate he did the other night, before all the Ane folks in the coun- 
ty, in an open jockey-cart? Fy, Mr. Parsons, fy I I really 
had a better opinion of your understanding." 

^^ I thought he was going to set off, «X an^ T^x^^by his own 
iSve will, Sir Matthew," replied the «ay9%tui\fctA«a\.\ ^^ vsA\ 
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knew, when we got among the moon, it wouldn't mach matter 
to me if he did sing out.** 

*^ You are an excellent fellow. Parsons ; tme to the backbone, 
and firm as a rock ; but don't you ever undertake to canrj 
through such a pretty little kidnapping scheme as this, where 
everything is to be done according to law, unless you ha?e got 
the help of a little such stuff as this," and the knight touched 
his own forehead expressively as he spoke. 

*< There's few men as wouldn't be the better for a little of 
that. Sir Matthew," returned' the judicious Parsons, whh a sub- 
missive nod ; ^' but I'm ready and willing to do your bidding, 
be it what it may, and that's the best way of putting your hon- 
our's wit to profit." 

^ You are right there, my good fellow ; one captain is al- 
ways better than two. But, however, as to Master Michael^ 
Parsons, we must neither let him stay loitering here till his 
dainty mother has questioned all the gossips who will come to 
prate with her about her boy, and about all the nonsense current 
concerning Squire Elgood Sharpton, of Thistledown House ; 
nor yet must we carry him off at noonday in an open jockey- 
cart, without permitting him to kiss mother and brother, and 
uncle and aunt, and the devil knows who besides, from one 
end of Ashleigh to the other ; all ready, perhaps, to tell him 
some amusing anecdotes concerning his future master." 

*^But what be the indentures good for,. Sir Matthew," 
shrewdly inquired Mr. Parsons, " if they don't give you power > 
over the chap, let him hear what he will f 

'* Fair and softly, Mr. Parsons ; there is a when and a where 
in all things. It has cost me some pounds and a d — d deal 
of trouble to get up a cry hereabout concerning my goodnesa 
and charity to these Armstrongs. Once get the boy off, and 
you and I between us can make folks talk as loud of the great 
preferment he has come to, as mother Armstrong can about 
her doubts and alarms. There is no fear of that ; I have mora 
than one friend who will swear a thing or two for me. But 
once get up a screaming bout at the widow's, and a struggling 
scene in taking off the young gentleman, and we never shall 
hear the last of it. So, if you please, Mr. Parsons, we will 
just get the young gentleman to take a ride before he is an 
hour older. But not in a jockey*cart, though. I believe you 
know the road and the baiting-places? By Jove! Parsons, 
now I think of it, there would be no better joke than taking 
him in my own C9xn2^ge for the first few ii\i\e%^%iidL\b\Viti^^^^ 
dme on as far as l^ood-end or theTea\)0\iX, %vA\«ixx ^^ ^xa 
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coming. Tou know I ha?e taken htm ont in (he csfriatge lota 
of times, ao he will think nothing of (hat ; and I will ha?e 
Crockley go with me to make (he party agreeable. So off 
with you (o Wood*end as fast as yon can go. But it must be 
in the covered cart, remember; and a (rifle of cord must be in 
the way, in case he gives trouble. *' 

Within an hour frqm this time, Sir MaKhew DowUng's car* 
riage was proceeding at a dignified and leiaurely pace along a 
cross«country road which led to a lane, which led to a moor, 
across which was a (rack which led by another lane to Mr. 
Elgood Sharpton's factory, in the desolate liollow known by the 
name of " Deep Valley." 

The party, as arranged by Sir Matthew, ooaaisted of him* 
aelf, his friend Dr. Crockley, and Michael Armstrong. The 
little fellow had been repeatedly honoured by a «eat in the 
same stately vehicle before, for the purpose of being shown tiff 
at various houses in the neighbourhood, and had a notion that 
he was now taken out in cvder to hear the remainder of his 
great fortune announced. That this final proof of Sir Mat* 
thew*8 benevolence should have for its object the sending him 
far away from Dowling Lodge would have been, but for the 
dreaded parting with his mother and brother, a source of un* 
mixed joy to the little apprentice ; and, even with this draw* 
back, the distant hopes of his young heart might have been 
read in the contented meditation of his eye, as he rode silently 
along in front of his jocose companions, who amused them- 
selves the while in talking very mystically concerning him, and 
his very useful and judicious destination. 

At length the carriage reached the point at which Sir Mat- 
thew intended his airing should terminate, and he looked out 
to reconnoitre the opening of a lane to the left where he ex* 
pected to see the covered cart. Nor was he disappointed ; a 
covered cart, with an excellent stout horse in it, was drawn up 
close to the bank, to take advantage of the sliade of a thick 
elm-tree that grew upon it. As the carriage approached, the 
occupant of the humbler vehicle peeped out, and ^ Mattbew 
recognised the punctual Parsons. J 

"Pull the check-string, Cn>ckley," said the knight, << ws 
will get out here. That is, you may if you will ; there is no 
occasion, I suppose, for me to trouble myself, is there T* 

** Oh ! dear no," replied Dr. Crockley, cheerfully. ** Here 
comes Parsons, good man and true. Get out. Master MiehaeL 
Jump, Jump, and enjoy it, my fine feWow \ Peihai^s ^on i^pn't 
J^Mve much time for jumping wben ^ou V^e^ii \«^iB[vEk^ ijivu 
trade/' 
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Without thinking it needful to reply to what he did not veiy 
clearly understand, Michael did as he was bid, and sprang from 
the carriage to the ground. The well-known figure of Parsons 
greeted him as his feet touched the turf, and Uie next instant 
he felt his hand suddenly seized by him. 

<* Shall you want me, Mr. Parsons ?" said Dr. Grockley, 
putting his head out of the carriage. 

*' Not at all, sir,** replied the superintendent, leading Michael 
forward. *' Then shut the carriagenloor, John," said Sir Mat- 
thew, ^ and order the coachman to drive home." 

*' Please, sir! please, sir!" uttered the plaintive voice of 
Michael, as he turned his head and attempted to disengage his 
hand. ^ Please, sir, is Mr. Parsons to take me away ?** 

'* Yes, my boy, he is," replied the knight, loud enough for 
the footman to hear. '* He is going to take you to your new 
master ; and you may give my compliments to him, my dear, 
and tell him that I have sent him a very good boy. Good-by ! 
Good-.by ! Home !" 

So ended the colloquy ; the carriage turned round and drove 
off by the way it came, and Michael Armstrong was left alone 
with Mr. Joseph Parsons. He need not, however, have held 
the little fellow's hand so tight, for there was no rebellion in 
his heart, nor any thought of escape in his head. He knew 
his companion too well to hope for any explanation from him 
respecting this sudden manner of sending him off, and, child as 
he was, he had no inclination to weep before him ; but, on the 
contrary, his young heart swelled with a proud determination 
to behave well, and to set about his new employment with a 
stout spirit. Nevertheless, when he arrived at the cart he 
paused for a moment before he obeyed the orders of Parsons 
to ** climb up," and ventured to say, ** Please, sir, beant I to 
see mother any more V* 

" Climb up I I tell you," said Uie brute, clinching his fist at 
him, '' and, if you bother me with any more questions, Til just 
give you this in your mouth to stop your jabbering." 

Had Michael counted twenty years instead of ten, he could 
not more resolutely have screwed his spirit to endurance than 
he did as he now clambered up, and placed himself, as he was 
directed, in the back part of the vehicle ; not another syllable 
passed liis lips. For four hours the slow but sore*footed cart- 
horse jogged on through a lane, that would have made any 
pace beyond a walk intolerable. At the end of that time the 
cart stopped before the door of a lonely pubUc V\o>3A^ >!ti^\. S.^\\&r 
ed^a comer, round which the road lumed ofi ^\u«a:^^ ^.tv^ 
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ngle, and stretched tcxoss one of those wfld tod desolate 
loors which are, perhaps, only to be found in snch perfection 
f dark and slony roggedness in Derbyshire. Michael, as he 
escended from the cart, looked ont upon the i^nlimited ex- 
anse of dreariness, and shuddered ; but his mind had not been 
aiiiciently filled with the remembrance of brighter objects to 
ive the scene as full effect upon him as it might iiave pro- 
aced on others. i 

The ^' Mucklesione Moor," haunted by the black dwarf, was 
pleasant spot eompared to it ; for there the barren heath was 
Qly strewed with fragments of stones aroimdone ceitain spot, 
whence roee, doubtless witli some pretence to picturesque dig« 
ity , ** a huge column of unhewn granite.** But on the Ridge- 
»p Moor of Derbyshire, no object reared itself above the rest, 
ither to attraet or relieve the eye. As far as sight conld reach, 
le wild heath was encumbered wkh a crowded layer of large 
ad shapeless gray stones, defying the air of heaven to nourish . 
Bgetation among them, and making any effort of man lo re- 
love the cengvegated mass desperate and tmavalling. Arid, 
igged, desolate was the desert that spread around ; and to 
lose who knew the nature of the operations carrying on in 
eery direction near it, no great stretch of imagination would 
ave been necessary to suggest the idea of fitness and sympa- 
ly between the district and the most infioential portion of its 
opulation. TIms is, indeed, a fitness that seems ofien found. 
Inhere towering mountains scale the heavens, the hardy natives 
liow a spirit pure and clear as the sweet air by which they 
ve. In the rich valleys of the East, the lazy peasant eats his * 
ice, purchased with easy labour, and is content to dream away 
is being in the sultry shade. And in the flinty region of onr 
orthern moors, the race of Miilocrats batten and grow fat, as 
'they were conscious of, and rejoiced in, the local aympatby. 

A stunted elderly lad of all work came forth ^ on hearing the 
ambling of the wheels. ^ Ask the dame if she has got two 
eds in one room!" said Mr. Parsons, descending from the 
riviiig*seat, of which he had had quite as mudi as he desired. 
!*he message brought out a hideous crone, wiiose sharp visage 
>oked as if it had drawn itself up into points and angles while 
auling with the rough blasts that roared, whistled, and moa»- 
d about her dwelling. 

^ And who be you ?" was her first salutation. To which Mr. 
^arsons only nodded graciously in reply. 

''Dear me! Be it you, sirt" exclaimed the woman. **I *^ 

j^our pardoa for not knowinf^ "yout Vionoxn ^ ^ ^^'^^%^ 
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Beds T Ay, ay, plenty of beds. sir. Please to walk in. Who 
is this fine yoang'iuil He can*t have nothing to~do with the 
mills, any way." 

**' This is a fine holyday anit, dsme, that Sir Matthew has 
been pleased to bestow upon him," replied Mr. Parsons ; ^ and, 
if be had behaved himself a little better, he might have lived 
like a prince to the end of his days ; but he is an untoward 
chap, and chose to cry when he should have langhed. And so, 
yoa see, the fine folks at the Lodge got tired of bim.^ 

** What^ then ! This be the boy, be it, as we have had so 
many talking abont ? He was to be made a gentleman of by 
Sir Matthew Dowlingl And so he is turned off, is he T' 

This was said as the old woman led the way to the receiv- 
ing-room, that is to say, the kitchen of the mansion, and here, 
though the season was still warm elsewhere, a lai^e fire was 
bmniing. That its warmth was welcome might be gathered 
firom the fact that the only persons in possession of the room 
were sitting or standing close beside it. The guests, before 
the arrival of the new-comers, amomiedonly to three, namely, 
a yom^ woman pacing her way to a distant service ; a stout 
lad, her brother, who travelled with her, to carry her box and 
guard her from harm ; and a venerable-looking man, with gray 
hair, but having, withal, bright eyes and a fiorid skin, and bear- 
ing in his dress and demeanour the appearance' of a thriving 
agriculturist. 

It was with so bustling a movement that the landlady push* 
ed back the little round table on which stood the farmer's mug 
of beer, and there was so much of respect in the manner with 
which she wiped the chair brought ftNrward for Mr. Parsons, 
that, the fact of his being a person of consequence became no- 
torious to all. The farmer quietly pushed back his chair to 
follow the table, the young woman, modestly squeezed herself 
very closely into the chimney-comer,, and her brother fairly 
bolted, standing with eyes and mouth widely opened, to gaze 
at ease upon the distingniahed society into which it had been 
his chance to fall. Mr. Parsons took his place among them, 
aSkSuch a great man ought toido. That is to say, he looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but made himself comforta- 
ble without Xakiag the trouble of considering whether any other 
person were pres^ent or nbu Michael crept in after him, and, 
wh^ the more important pan of the conspany had arranged 
themselves, h^ was observed standing alone in the most dis« 
t^t p^rt of tlie rooDu 

What dost ibonatand ahiMnBg ibftse lMytKj\>BOi V^ w^^ 
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the old fanner, in north*countiy dialect, so broad as to be dan- 
gerous for 80uth-3onntry folks to spell ; ** I could be after think* 
ing there was some mistake here. Surely you ought not to be 
standing, while some other folks are sitting." 

This observation, though the genuine result of the old man's 
notions of vulgar, and the reverse, might not have been so 
bluntly spoken had he not felt himself affronted by the uncer- 
emonious style in which his place before the fire had been ta- 
ken from him. Michael probably did not understand the full 
meaning of the remark ; nevertheless, he looked dreadfully terri- 
fied, and fixed his eyes on the back part of Mr. Parsons's head, 
his face being fortunately turned from him, with an expression 
of desperate fear, that seemed to puzzle the good farmer. 

" Well, now, don't he look like as well-behaved and pretty 
a young gentleman as one would wish to see t" continued the 
farmer, turning to the young girl ; *' and yet there's no mista- 
king that tother's his master." 

'* Fine feathers makes fine birds for them as can see no 
farther," cried Parsons, contemptuously, and turning one of his 
threatening scowls upon the old man. ^« But wait a bit, Good- 
man Qoose, and you'll find out, perhaps, as all is not gold as 
glitters." 

^' Poor little fellow !" exclaimed the farmer, on meeting the 
superintendent's ill-omened eye. '^ I wish, whh all my heart, 
master, that nobody cared no more for your ugly looks than I 
do." 

*^ Dame Pritchard," said Parsons, without appearing to hear 
him, 'Met the boy and me have a bit of supper, d'ye hear. 
Spite of his fine clothes, however, which were but a gift of 
charity, the boy is neither better nor worse than one of our 
factory children." 

^* I would not have thought it," said the old man, apparently 
satisfied, and turning to his mug. 

" No, I dare say," retorted Parsons, with a sneer. ♦•Such 
chaps as you seldom finds out what's what, or who's who, be- 
fore they are told." 

From this moment no farther interest was' expressed about 
little Michael. He was a factory boy, and what good was 
there in asking any farther questions ? So a thick slice of 
bread and a scrap of bacon were set before him ; and, as soon as 
the more elaborate supper of Mr. Parsons was concluded, he, 
with great affability, took the little fellow by the hand, and, 
preceded by Dame Pritchard and a candle, coaducted him to a 
pa!Jet bed Ja the same ebaoiber as Vns ovm. 
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For the first moment after he was left alone with the boy, 
the superintendent (elt a strong inclination to make him pay 
for the affronts he had been the canse of his receiving below. 
But the same wisdom, which had cot short his indignation there 
checked him now ; and, having locked the chamber door, and 
given Michael a stimulating kick to hasten his undressing, he 
carefully packed in a bundle the Dowling Lodge suit which he 
took off, leaving in its place, beside the bed, the result of his 
hasty shoppings at Ashleigh. 

When roused from his slumbers at daybreak the following 
morning, Michael found these new garments ready for him, 
and for a moment his heart sunk at the change ; for, though 
new, they were of the very lowest kind, and formed as strong 
a contrast as was well possible with the dress he had laid aside 
on preparing for his night's rest. But -the human mind will 
often show symptoms of philosophy even at ten years old ; 
which truth was made evident by the manner in which the 
young apprentice invested himself in his new suit, cheering his 
spirit, as he did so, with the recollection that a person going to 
be bound to a trade like that of stocking-weaving would look 
very ridiculous in such a dress as had been just taken away 
from him. 

Early as it was, Mrs. Pritchard was ready in the kitchen 
with *^ a pot of hot tea" for Mr. Parsons ; Michael received a 
fitting hnnch of bread, the covered cart was brought up to the 
door, and the ill-matched pair set off again upon their journey. 

It might seem paradoxical to say that the temper of Mr. 
Parsons was irritated by the patient, unsuspicious, and sub* 
missive demeanour of his helpless charge ; yet such, neverthe- 
less, was the fact. It was many years since the bones Of Mr. 
Parsons had been exposed to any conveyance more rough and 
rode than Sir Matthew's jockey-cart, which was constructed 
with excellent and efficient springs ; the movement, therefore, 
of the covered vehicle which had brought his aching joints to 
the " Crooked Billet" on Ridgetop Moor, was equally unwont- 
ed and disagreeable ; and, now that ine peaceable demeanour of 
his little companion had convinced him that it was altogether 
mmecessary, he felt>eady to twist his neck round as an atone- 
ment for all he had endured. 

Ere they had advanced a mile farther, however, his spirit 
found a species of consolation that was perfectly congenial to 
it. The drear, dark desert that spread before them, dimly vis- 
ible as far as the eye could reacbi thtoiOL^ ^« <^^\\!k!^\sAaX ^^ 
the morning, was just such 2l reeiou aaXvftY^axN*^^^^^^^^'^ 
Vol. l^T 
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the dwelling of the young plague who had caused him so jolt- 
ing a joinrney ; and here, too, the covering of the rough ma- 
chine was far from unwelcome, so that Mr. Parsons, as he 
drove slowly and cautiously onward amid the deep ruts and 
rumbling stones, looked out upon the bleak desolation of the 
scene with & feeling that almost approached to complacency. 

At length the moor was passed, and for a few miles their 
joints enjoyed the luxury of a turnpike road. The country, 
too, seemed softening into a species of wild beauty, that might, 
in some degree, atone for its bleakness. But, ere this had 
lasted for more than a couple of hours, the horse's head was 
again turned aside from the main road, and by a steep and 
very rough descent, they gradually approached the level of a 
stream, running through so very narrow a valley as in many 
places to afford barely space enough for the road between the 
brook and the precipitate heights which shut it in. 

On reaching this level, the road, whiph for the last quarter 
of a mile had seemed to be leading them into the little river 
itself, turned abruptly, and by an angle so acute, following the 
indented curve of the lofty hill, that they speedily appeared to 
be shut in on all sides by the towering hills that suddenly, and 
as' if by magic, reared themselves in every direction round* 
It is hardly possible to conceive a spot more effectually hidden 
from the eyes of all nien than this singular valley. Hundreds 
may pass their lives within a few miles of it without having 
the least idea that such a spot exists ; for, from the form of 
the hills, it so happens that it is possible to wander for hours 
over their summits without discovering it; one undulation ri- 
sing beyond another, so as to blend together beneath the eye, 
leaving no opening by which this strip of water-level in their 
very centre can be discerned.* 

For about another half mile, the narrow cart-road runs be- 
side the stream without encountering any single object, except 
its lofty barrier and the brook itself, more remarkable than 
here and there a reed of higher growth than eemmon, or a 
plant of foxglove, that by its gay blossom seems to mock the 
desolate sadness of the spot. Another turn, however, still fol- 
lowing the wavy cnrvings of the mountain's base, for monntaia 
there it seems to be, opens another view, and one that speaks 

* The real name of this valley (which moat assuredly is no creation ojp 

romance) is not fliven, lest an action for libel should be the consequence. 

The scenes which have passed there, and which the few following paf^es 

wUIdetchbef have been stated to the «a\hoi ou«Q)!^otvVs taI tA be mw 

peacbed,- 
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to many senses at once, the difference between the melancholy 
caused by nature and that produced by the work of man. A. 
wide.spreading cotton-factory here rears its unsightly form, 
and at one glance makes the happy wanderer, whose foot is 
free to turn which way he will, feel how precious is the power 
of retracing his steps back again along the beguiling path that 
has led him to it. 

This was a joy for which our little Michael sighed in yain. 
On jogged the cart, and nearer it came at every jolt to the ob- 
ject which he most hated to look upon. But then came also 
the cheering thought, that he was no longer a mere factory- 
boy, but about to become an apprentice to a good and profita- 
ble trade, in which hereafter he might expect to get money 
enough for himself, for mother, and Teddy too ! Neverthe- 
less, he certainly did wish, at the bottom of his heart, that the 
Btockiog-weaving business was not carried on in a building so 
Tery like a cotton-factory ! But though Michael saw this ha- 
ted cotton-factory, he as yet saw but a small portion of the 
horrors which belonged to the spot he had reached. His po- 
sition in the vehicle made it im(>ossible for him to look round 
and perceive how completely all the acts that might be com- 
mitted in that Deep Valley were hid from the eye of every hu- 
man being but those engaged in them. Neither could he rec- 
ognise in the dismal building detached, yet connected both 
with the manager's house and the factory, the Prison Preti' 
iiee'house which served as home to hundreds of little aching 
hearts, each one endowed by nature with. light spirits, merry 
thoughts, and fond affections ; but all of whom rose to their 
daily toil under circumstances which rendered enjoyment of 
any kind both morally and physically impossible. 

The gradations by which all the misery that awaited him 
was disclosed, were, however, neither lingering nor uncertain. 
The cart stopped ; Parsons got out, and then calling forward 
his companion, seized him roughly by the arm, and swung him 
through the door which opened to receive them. 

'' Soh I This is the chap you are going to bestow upon us, 
is it, Mr. Parsons V* said \a fellow, whose aspect must have 
withered hope in the gayest spirit that youth and joy ever pro- 
duced between them. " Has he nimble fingers V^ 

'* He can move *em quick enough when heVe got a mind for 
it,'* replied Parsons. ** But you must -not spare the strap, I 
can tell you; for a more obstinate, hard-skinned little devil 
never crossed the threshold of a factory,*' 

*' Never miad^ Mr. Parsona. we \aiOvi \tfyw Vi tksoa'^ "^ 

\ 
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those matters, you may depend upon it. We possess many 
advantages over you, sir. No parents here, you know, to 
come bothering us about bones and bruises. Here they all 
count at what they are worth, and no more. Children is plen- 
ty, Mr. Parsons ; and that's about the best thing we have got 
in our favour ; for it can't be denied but we all of us, at times, 
finds that we have managed to complete more work than 'tis 
easy to dispose of.'* 

'* No doubt of that, Mr. Woodcomb. But you had better 
hand off the boy, if^you please, and then we'll settle our little 
matter of business, and I'll be off. Your roads are none of the 
best, sir, and I must make my way. back to the Crooked Billet 
to-night." 

'^ Not till you have had a bit and a drop with us, Mr. Par- 
sons. They are at supper in the 'Prentice-house now, and 
our young master shall be handed in at once." 

So saying, the scowling manager opened a door in the far- 
ther corner of the room, and made Michael a sign that he 
was to pass through it. The child obeyed, but he trembled 
in every joint. Feelings of deeper terror than had ever reach- 
ed his heart before were crawling over him. His lips moved 
not, but his very soul seemed to whisper within him, *^ Mother I 
Mother !" 

Yet at that moment the unhappy boy knew not what was 
before him ; the influence under which he cowered thus was 
like that produced by the leaden dimness of 9 coming storm 
upon the birds, who droop their pinions and seem ready to fall 
to the earth, even before a single hailstone has touched them. 

A long, low passage led to another door, which was again 
opened by the condescending hand of Mr. Woodcomb ; through 
this he thrust the poor Michael ; and having, either by a word 
or a sign, made known to the governor of the 'Prentice-house 
that he had brought an acquisition to his wretched crew, he re- 
tired, closing the door behind him. 

Michael heard the door -close and looked up. The room he 
was in was so long as almost to appear like a gallery, and 
from one end to the other a narrow deal board stretched out, 
having room for about two hundred to sit down at once. The 
whole of this table was now occupied by a portion of the ap- 
prentice children, both boys and girls, of Deep Valley Mill ; 
and their appearance might have wrung the heart of any being 
who looked upon them, however blessedly wide his own des- 
tiny might lead him from the meV^ticYioVY Vcoo^» But to Mi- 
chaeJ, the spectacle was appa\\vng\ «nA,'^o\m^^^\ka^^^>V^ 
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seemed to feel that the filthy? half-starved wretches before him 
were so many ghostly representations of what he was himself 
to be. A sickness like that of death came over him ; and he 
would hafe' given a limb only for freedom to stretch himself 
down upon the floor and see no more. But the master of the 
ceremonies at this feast of misery bore a huge horsewhip in 
his hand, without which, indeed, it is said, he seldom appeared 
on the premises, and with it an eye that seemed to have the 
power of quelling wi^ a single glance the will of every little 
wretch it looked upon. 

The place that Michael was to take at the board was indi- 
cated to him, and he sat down. The food placed before him ' 
consisted of a small bowl of what was denominated stir-pud- 
ding, a sort of miserable water-porridge, and a lump of oaten 
^ake, of a flavour so sour and musty that the little fellow, 
though never accustomed, till the fatal patronage of Sir Mat- 
thew fell upon him, to any viands more dainty than dry bread, 
could not at this first essay persuade himseif to eat it The 
wife of the governor of the 'Prentiee-house, a help meet for 
him in every way, chanced to have her eye upon the stranger 
child as he pushed the morsel from him ; and the smile that 
relaxed her features might have told him something, had he 
chanced to see and understand it, respecting the excellent 
^ance there was of his having a better appetite in future. 

A girl nearly of his own age sat on one side, and a boy con- 
siderably older on the other ; the first, who had as much of 
beauty as it was perhaps possible-for any human being to have 
after a six-months* residence ai Deep Valley Mill, looked up into 
his face with a pair of large blue eyes that spoke unbounded 
pity, and he heard a soft little voice whisper, ^< Poor boy !'' 
WbHe his lanky neighbour on the other side made prise of the 
rejected food, venturing to say aloud, '' Any how, it is too good 
to be wasted.'' 

The wretched meal did not last long, and for a few minutes 
after it was ended the governor and his wife disappeared. 
During this interval, (hose who had strength and inclination 
moved about the room as they listed, but by far the greater 
number were already dropping to sleep, after a day of pro« 
tracted labour, during which they had followed the ceaseless 
movements of the machinery for above fifteen hours. Among 
the former was the hungry lad who had appropriated the oat- 
cake of Michael 4 and no sooner were the eye of the master and 
mistress removed, than he turned to the new comer, and in a 
ume that seemed to hover between good-Yiumoox ^^^ tn^vss^^x 

Ta 
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said, '' So you could not find a stomach for your supper, my 
man ?" 

'* I did not want supper,*' replied Michael, dolefully. 
'^ You didn't want it, didn't you ? That speaks better for 
the living as you have left, than I can speak of that as you'll 
find," returned his new ^acquaintance. '* DonH you say nothing 
to nobody^ and, te-morrow morning, after the lash have sound- 
ed through the room to wake us all, just you ^art up and jump 
into your clothes, and when we goes to pump, I'll show you 
where we get our tit-bits from." 

Michael was in the act of nodding assent to this proposal, 
when the woman, who, &ve minutes before, had left the room, 
returned to it, and by a summary process caused the ragged, 
weary, prayerless, hopeless multitude to crawl and clamber, 
half sleeping and half waking, to their filthy beds. They were 
divided by fifties in a room ; but, notwithstanding the num« 
ber and the little space in which they had to stow themselves, 
the stillness of heavy sleep pervaded every chamber ere the 
miserable little inmates had been five minutes enclosed within 
the walls. Poor Michael lay as motionless as the rest, but 
he was not sleeping. Disappointment, fearful forebodings, and 
excessive nausea, all conspired to banish this only blessing that 
an apprenticed factory child can know. 

He had already laboured, poor fellow, for nearly half his 
little life, and that under noost hard and unrelenting masters ; 
but till now he had never known liow very wretched his young 
thoughts could make him. His mother's fond caresses and 
his brother's fervent love had, in spite of toil, and sometimes 
in spite of hunger, cheered and comforted the last moments of 
every day. The rude bed also, on which the brothers lay, was 
too clean, notwithstanding all the difficulty of keeping it so, to 

, be tainted with the loathsome scent of oil or sundry other 
abominations, which rendered the pFace where he now lay al« 
most intolerable. Yet to this den, far, far away from the only 
creatures who loved and cherished him, he was come by his 
own consent, his own express desire ! The/ thought was al- 
most too bitter to bear ; and the bundle of straw that served 
him for a pillow received for the first hour of the night a cease-* 
less flood of tears. 

It was, as his young companion had predicted, by the sound 

of a flourishing whip that he was awakened on the following 

jDoming. In an instant he was on his feet, and a minute or 

two more sufficed to invest h\mm Yiib c\o\Vv«ft \ \Vv\a«^eed^ how« 

ever, was the effect of terror, for be i«m'eisi«^^xtfs^.^^*YK»v 
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tation of the preeeding evening. But hardly had he finished 
the operation of dressing, when Charles Ford, the boy who 
gave it, was by his side ; and giving him a silent hint, by a wink 
of the left eye and a movement of the right elbow, that he might 
follow him, turned away and ran down stairs. 

Michael did so too ; and presently found himself, with a mul- 
titude of others, in a small paved court, on one side of which 
was a pump, to whose spout every child came in succession to 
perform a very necessary, but, from lack of soap, a very imper- 
fect act of ablution. 

Neglecting to watch his turn for this, and not permitting 
Michael to do so either, Charles Ford made his way to a door 
that opened upon another part of the premises, and, pushing it 
open, disclosed to the eyes of Michael a loathsome and fearful 
spectacle. 

Seven or eight boys had already made their way to the sort of 
rude farmyard upon which this door opened, one and all of whom 
were intent upon purloining from a filthy trough just replenish- 
ed for the morning meal of two stout hogs, a variety of morsels 
which, as Michael's new acquaintance assured him, were '^ dain- 
ty eating for the starving 'prentices of Deep Valley Mill." 

**Make haste, young 'un,'' cried Charles, good-naturedly, 
*^ or they won't leave a turnip paring for us." And on he rushed 
to the scuffle, leaving Michael gazing with disgust apd horror at ^ 
the contest between the fierce snouts of the angry pigs and \ 
the active fingers of the wretched crew who contested with | 
them for the ofial thus cast forth. . I 

Michael Armstrong was a child of deep feeling ; and it was, 
perhaps, lucky for him that the burning sense of shame and - 
degradation which pervaded every nerve of his little frame, as 
he looked upon this revolting spectacle, came upon him while 
yet too young for any notion of resistance to suggest itself. He 
felt faint, sick, and broken-hearted ; but no worm that ever was 
crushed to atoms by the foot of an elephant, dreamed less of 
vengeance than did |)Oor Michael, as the horrid thought came 
over him that he was going to abide in a place where little 
boys were treated with less care and tenderness than pigs ! 

He turned away shuddering, and feeling almost unable to 
stand, and then the image of his mother seemed to rise be-^ 
fore him ; he felt her sofl and gentle kisses on his cheeks, 
and almost unconsciously pronounced her name. This dear 
name, lowly as it was murmured, came upon his ear so like 
the knell of hap/»ness that was nevet lo leUniv^ ^"^V ^^ \s»x\ 
sgoDyofMs little heart melted before il, aiidL,«JCCvci%^WRTv^»^^ 
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a bundle of fagots that were piled up against the wall, he rest- 
ed his burning head against the bricks, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. At this moment he felt a hand upon his shoul- 
der, and, trembling from head to foot, hje sprung upon his feet, 
and suddenly, turning round, beheld, instead of the savage fea« 
tures of the overlooker which his fancy had conjured up, the 
gentlest, loveliest little face that ever eyes looked upon within 
a few feet of him. It was the same little girl who had been 
placed next him at the miserable supper of the preceding night, 
and whose low jnurmur of pity for ^1 the sorrow he was come 
to share with her had reached his ears and his heart. 

" You'll be strapped dreadful if you bide here," said the 
chUd. *^ Come away ; and don't let them see you cry \P But, 
even as she spoke, she turned from him, and ran towards the 
door through which the miserable pilferers of the pig-trough 
were already hurrying. 

Perhaps no other warning voice would have been so prompt- 
ly listened to at that moment by poor Michael, for it was some- 
thing like the numbing effect of despair that seized upon him, 
and it is likely enough he would have remained in the attitude he 
had taken, with his head resting against the wall, till the bru- 
tal violence of his taskmaster had dragged him from it, had 
not this pretty vision of pity appeared to warn him of his dan- 
ger. 

He rose and followed her so quickly, that, by the time she 
had reached the crowd of children who were still thronging 
round the pump, he was by her side. 

<< Thank you !" whispered Michael in her ear. '^ It was very 
kind of you to call me ; and I shouldn't have come if you 
hadn't ; for I shouldn't care very much if they killed me." 

<* That's very naughty !" said the little girl. 

** How can I be good t" demanded Michael, while the tears 
again burst from his eyes. ^^'Twas mother that madcNme 
good before, and I don't think I shall ever see her any more." 

*^ I never can see my mother any more till I go to Heaven," 
replied the little girl ; " but I always think every day that she 
told me before she died about God's making everything come 
right in the end, if we bear all things patiently for love of 
him." 

<* But God can't choose I should be taken from mother, and 
that's why I can't bear it," said Michael. 

The little girl shook her head, very evidently disapprovug 
Jus theology. 
^How old are you 1" said MlcYi^e\. ^ 
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'' Eleven years old three months ago, and that was one week j 
after I came here," answered his new acquaintance. ^ 

*' Then you are more than one whole year older than me ?'' 
said Michael ; " and I dare say you know better than I do ; 
and I'll try to be good too, if you'll love me, and be kind to me 
always, like poor Edward. My liame is Michael; what's 
your name t" 

" Fanny Fletcher," replied the little girl ; ** and I will love 
you and be kind to you, if you'll be a good boy and bear it pa- 
tiently." '^ 

'* I would bear it all patiently,*' said Michael, ^* if I knew 
when I was to get away, and when you was to get away too. 
But perhaps we are to stay *here for ever ?" And again the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

*^ That's nonsense, Michael," said Fanny. "They can't 
keep us here for ever. When we die, we are sure to get away 
from them." 

Michael opened his large eyes and looked at her with some- 
thing like reproach. ** When we die ?" he repeated sadly. 
** Are we to stay here till we die t I am never to see mother 
and Teddy any more, then ?" 

** Don't cry, Michael !" said the little girl, taking his hand. 
" We shall be sure to get out if Ged thinks it right. Don't cry 
so!" 

'< I wish I was as old as you," said Michael, with an accent 
expressive of great respect. " I should bear it better then." 

As Michael ceased speaking he felt the little girl shudder. 
'< Here he is !" she whispered, withdrawing her hand from him ; 
*< we musn't speak any more now." 

*' Off with you, vagabonds !" roared the voice of the appren- 
tice-house governor from behind them. ** Don't you see the 
factory gates open ?" 

The miserable little troop wailed for no second summons, 
well knowing that the lash, which was now only idly cutting 
the air above their heads, would speedily descend upon them 
if they did ; but not even terror could enable the wasting limbs 
of those who had long inhabited this fearfuK abode to move 
quickly. Many among them were dreadfully crippled in the \ 
legs, and nearly all exhibited the frightful spectacle of young j 
features pinched by famine. 

• * it * * If 

Let none dare to say this picture is exaggerated till he has 
taken the trouble to ascertain, by his own p«T&oii^V'vTix^^N\^^x\^\^ 
iJiai it is so. It ia a yery fearful crime Vu ^ QOXSiiiVc^ viV^t^ Y^* 
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lie opinion has been proved (as in the African slave-trade) to 
be omnipotent, for any individual to sit down with a shadow of 
doubt respecting such statements on his mind. If they be true, 
let each in his own little circle raise his voice against the hor- 
rors detailed by them, and tues^ horrors will be rehe- 
died; But wo to those who supinely sit in contented ignorance 
of the facts, soothing their spirits and their easy consciences 
with the cuckoo note *' exaggeration^ while thousands of help- 
less children pine away tlieir unnoted, miserable lives in labour 
and destitution incomparably more severe than any ever pro- 
duced by negro slavery. 

• « • « * * 

It was with a feeling certainly somewhat akin to comfort, 
that Michael found himself thrust into the same chamber with 
his gentle little monitor Fanny. The mules they attended 
were side by side, and though no intercourse was permitted 
that could by possibility interfere with the ceaseless labour of 
piecing, nevertheless, a word when their walk brought them 
near enough to each other to be heard was often exchanged 
between the children, and the effect of this on Michael was 
most salutary. 

Superlatively, and, above all others, wretched as are the 
miserable young victims apprenticed to factory masters, it is 
not unusual to find among them some helpless creature, whose 
first impressions were received under more favourable moral 
circumstances than those in which the pauper children of the 
manufacturing districts are placed. For it is from a distance 
from those unblessed regions that the great majority of appren- 
tices are furnished, and the chances are, therefore, greatly in 
favour of their having first opened their eyes amid scenes of 
less ignorance,* degradation, and suffering, than those born with- 
in reach of the poisonous factory influence. 

Such was the case with Fanny Fletcher. It was not till 
mother and father were both dead that she had ceased to hear 
the voice of Ipve and the precepts of religion. For three years 
she had, indeed, been supported by the labour of a poor widow- 
ed mother ; but, being her only child, Fanny had wanted no- 
thing, had never been exposed to the hearing of coarse language, 
or the witnessing vicious habits, and all her little studies had 
been so thoroughly mixed up witb religious feelings, that, by 
the time she was ten years old, it would have been almost im- 
possible io eradicate them, or rqb her entirely of the gentle 
courage and patient endurance sacYi(eciY\iv%% Vxvs^tV^V^ lead to. 
When her mother died, all the woi\4----\iet\\v\\ft^Qi^^^^'a^i>^^ 
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\ng of a score of poor bodies of her own class, exclaimed, ^^Poor 
Fanny Fletcher !*' But there was not one among them rich 
enough to save her from the workhouse, and to the workhouse 
therefore she went, whence within three months she was sent, 
with many others, as apprentices to Deep Valley Factory, os- 
tensibly, and, as doubtless the parish authorities believed, to 
learn a good trade, but, in truth, to undergo a species of slavery, 
probably the most tremendous that young children were ever 
exposed to in any part of the known world, civilized or unciv- 
ilized. 

That the desolate little creature suffered fearfully, both in 
body and mind, cannot be doubted ; yet, at the time Michael 
first saw her, there was still that beautiful look of innocent 
patience iki her eyes, which shows that the spirit, though bend- 
ing under sorrow, is neither reckless nor degraded. Herself 
and her companions from the workhouse to which she had been 
consigned at her mother^s death were the latest arrivals at 
Deep Valley when Michael reached it, and were still consider- 
ed by tlie rest of the inmates as new-comers, >vho did not yet 
know the full misery of incessant labour, with strength* daily 
failing for want of pure air and sufficient food. Fanny was by 
nature a slight, delicate little creature, with an elastic sort of 
vitality about her which seemed to s)3t fasting at defiance* 
That is to say, her sweet eye had not yet lost its brightness, 
but her beautifully fair cheek was very pale, and her delicate 
limbs most deplorably thin, though they had not reached that 
shrunk and wasted condition which was nearly general among 
her companions. Michael looked at her as she bent over her 
threads, and repaired the incessant breakings among them with 
her white little hands, with a degree of love and pity which, 
while it wrung his heart, softened the hard despair that had 
nearly seized upon him, by making him feel that, though his 
mother and his brother were lost to him for long, long years, 
during which he was to taste of nothing but misery, still there 
was somebody who might grow to love him. This was a 
timely solace I Young as he was, he perceived at once that, 
instead of being brought to Deep Valley to harn a trade, he 
had been beguiled to enter there, bound and helpless, for more 
years than he dared to count, and with no prospect of learning 
anything beyond the same slavish process of waiting upon the 
machinery, which had painfiilly occupied his daily existence, 
and that of his dearer brother, as long as they could remember 
to have lived. Under these circumstanceB^ vx ^«& VixiX^ ^ ^^^ 
blesBiag to bare found somebody of ^bom\ifi tblv^x tga^^ ^ 
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friend; and so strongly did the poor little fellow feel it, that 
when the miserable band were led to their rooming meal, he 
told Fanny, as he walked beside her, that he thought he should 
grow to behave better than he had done that morning, if she 
would always talk to him about good things, and let him talk 
about mother and Teddy in return. 

"There's a good boy!*' replied Fanny, soothingly. "I 
will talk to you, Michael, whenever I can ; and never mind,*' 
she added, as they sat down again side by side at the long dirty 
board that formed their breakfast-tabl^, ^' never mind not hav- 
ing what's good to eat ; it won't taste so nasty by-and-by, when 
you grow used to it." 

^' I won't mind it !" replied Michael, manfully, as he supped 
thb musty-flavoured watery mess. **• But I wish I had got a 
bit of good bread for you, Fanny !" 
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CHAPTER I. 

An explanatory Epistle, which does not prove eatisfactory. — Plans for tho 
Future, followed by active Measures to carry them into effect. — A Morn- 
ing Visit to Mrs. Gabberij. 

DuBDra the whole of the day which followed Miss Brother- 
ton^s expedition to Hoxiey-lane, that young lady remained 
wakiiig at home, not very patiently, for Sir Matthew Dowling's 
promised communication. But still it came not ; and when, at 
an hour too late to hope for it any longer, she at length retired 
CO bed, it was in a state of irritation and anxiety that left her 
itttle chance of quiet slumber. 

Pale, harassed, and fearing she knew not what for the little 
feliow for whose safety she had undertaken to answer, Miss 
Brotherton joined her good nurse at the breakfast-table, inca- 
pable of thinking or speaking upon any other subject. But it 
was in vain that the gentle-«piri«ed Mrs. Tremlett again and 
again declared it to be ** impossible, and quite out of all like- 
lihood, that Sir Matthew should mean any harm by the boy ;*' 
Mary, though '* weary of conjectures," could by no means end 
them by coming to the same conclusion ; nor did the following 
letter, handed to her while she sat before her untasted break- 
fast, greatly tend to tranquillize her. It was from Sir Matthew 
Dowling himself, delicately enveloped, highly scented, and seal- 
ed with prodigiously fine armorial bearings, on a shield almost 
large enough to have adorned the panels of a carriage. But 
all this perfection of elegance was' lost on ^ooc Max^^n^Vv^^^ 
hesurt, indeed, seemed to leap into her i\iTO%lC %% ^« vott^ s^^^^o^ 
ihe impon^at despatch, It Qontamed V\^e ioWoVm^Xvoft^^^ 
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*^ My charming neighbour ! 
^ If you knew, or could at all gness^ how fervently I admire 
the beautiful benevolence you have manifested, in trying to 
quiet the fidgety spirit of poor widow Armstrong, you would 
be better able to appreciate the vexation I feel at not yet being 
able fully to answer your inquiries concerning her boy. Think 
not, my dearest Miss Broiherton, that I neglected this bosiness 
yesterday ; on the contrary, I do assure you, I gave my whole 
attention to it ; nevertheless, I have by no means succeeded in 
learnings what you wish to know. The facts of the case are 
these. A most respectable stocking-manufacturer, with whom, 
however, my foreman is better acquainted than myself, em- 
ploys a multitude of 3H>ong hands, most of whom are appren- 
tices, in the different branches of his business. It was* to this 
person that the weak and wavering poor woman for whom you 
are interested agreed to intrust her boy. Indentures were ac* 
cordingly prepared, and I gave my superintendent orders to 
have the little fellow supplied with all necessaries, desiring 
that no time might be lost in getting him ready, as I knew that 
people belonging to this stocking-weaving establishment were 
likely to pass through, Ashleigh in a day or two, and I wished, 
if possible, to avoid having the (rouble of sending him to his 
destination myself. Now it unfortunately happened that my 
man Parsons obeyed this order much mere literally than I 
intended ; for, meeting at Ashleigh the persons I had named to 
him the very ilezt day, he immediately mentioned the circum- 
etance to them, and finding that they had a comfortable van, 
and everything convenient with them, the whole business was 
arranged and done before I returned from a visit I had been 
making at Netherby. This was certainly being more prompt 
than was necessary ; but it would have mattered little, com- 
paratively speaking, had he nol been such a goose as to let the 
van drive off without even asking to which of the mannfaeto- 
ries of the establishment it was going. Yet, although this is 

. vexing, my dear Miss Brotherton, I should think it eould not 
be very important. I have told Parsons to write about it im- 
mediately, and he shall wait upon you with the infennation yon 
wish for as soon as he receives it. 

**Will you, my fair friend, join us in a Uttle picnie party, 
projected by our young people for Thursday next, *• under the 
greenwood-tree in Blackberry wood V Lady Clarissa is, of 
course, to be one of our society, and she will communicate aU 

parueulara respecting place and time. 
'* Ever, my dear Miss Brothenon, very i^\M\i^'} ^tixnv 
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Haring read this letter to the end, she turned the sheet, and 
began a reperusal of it without uttering a word ; and when 
she had again reached its conclusion, she put it into the hands 
of Mrs. Tremlett, still without speaking a word. Before, how- 
ever, that excellent but not rapid lady had got half through itt 
poor Mary's agitation broke forth. 

*« What do you think of it, nurse ? for Heaven's sake, give 
me your opinion without delay. I am quite sure that the poor 
creatures in Hoxley-lane, whom I have beguiled with my pre* . 
sumptuous promises, will pine themselves to death with this 
uncertainty. Tremlett ! for mercy's sake finish reading it, and 
tell me what I can do more!'* 

It might not have been very easy for any one to have satisfac- 
torily answered this inquiry ; but the good Mrs. Tremlett was 
altogether incapable of forming any opinion worth hearing on 
the subject, for in troth she neither shared nor fully compre- 
hended the vague fears that were tormenting her young mis- 
tress. 

Having, however, at length, despite of Mary's interruptions^ 
contrived to reach the end of the epistle, her first words were, 

^ Don't, my darling Miss Mary ! Let me beg of you to re- 
fuse at once. There is nothing in the whole world so danger- 
ous and cold-catching as these foolish parties on the damp 
grass. And, besides, the evenhigs are drawing in now, and 
Vm sure — ^ 

*'0h! nurse Tremlett ! nurse Tremlett!" interrupted Mary, 
more angry with her than she had ever been in her whole life 
before, ** how can you be so cruel as to trifle thus ! Why 
won't you try to think a little fdr me about this strange, myste- 
rious business, and give me your opinion f 

** Lord bless you. Miss Mary, if you were to kill me, I 
eould no more help thinking of you first than I could fly," re- 
plied Mrs. Tremlett. **And, indeed, my dear, I don't see 
what you should put yourself into such a fuss for. What can 
yon think is going to happen to the little boy t You'll just 
spoil that poor sickly body, my dear child, if you encourage 
her in having such tantrums, because her boy set out upon his 
journey a day, maybe, earlier than she expected." 

^* Then you really and truly do not believe it possible, nurse, 
that Sir Matthew Dowling should have smuggled the boy^ 
away, without intending to let us know where he has sent 
him ?" said Miss Brotherton. 

**Good gracious, no. Miss Mary" tepW^dVv^t (tx^tA. 

For a moment this opinion brought tsoniQ QOtAQ\^>A^T^'«v^*>^v 
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•imply firom the decision with which it wae uttered ; but the 
nexty all her anxiety returned again ; for, though she felt that 
there was, perhaps* sonething improbable and exaggerated in 
the idea of the child's being kidnapped in the face of day, and, ^ 
as it were, before a hundred witnesses, there was at least no 
delusion as to his unhappy mother*s state of mind respeeting 
him, nor in the fact of her having, in some sort, pledged her 
own word that the poor woman and her lame boy should re« 
ceive tidings of him. 

A little farther conversation with Mrs. Tremktt convinced 
her that her opinion on the subject could be of no great valtte» 
inasmuch as it was founded solely on the notion that ^*^ it was 
not likely Sir Matthew Dowling should want to hide away the 
little boy.** 

'^ No !" thought Mary. " Nor was it likely he should haw 
acted, looked, and spoken as I saw him do, when his poor girl 
lost her senses from agony at my having witnessed it. If I 
misdoubt him unjustly, I will be careful that it shall not injure 
him. I will await his own time for information* If it comes, 
no one will be the worse for the impatience with which I shall 
have waited for it. But, if it comes not, I can be doing no 
wrong by taking every means of seeking it.** 

In conformity with this resolution, Miss Brotherton not only 
waited with tolerable external composure herself, but contin- 
ued in a great degree to tranquillize the spirits of the widow 
Amfstrong likewise ; and during a whole week Sir Matthew 
Dowling was permitted to remain unmolested. Miss Brother- 
ton, indeed, did not meet him under the greenwood-tree, plead- 
ing an indisposition, which was not quite imaginary, as her ex- 
cuse, but she troubled him with no more questions. 

On the day fixed for this al fresco meeting of nearly the 
iirhole neighbourhood, Edward Armstrong was appointed to 
pay his first visit to Millford Park. During her almost daily 
visits to his mother, she had remarked that, thougli he uttered . 
not a, word in contradiction of the reasonings by which she 
sought loshow the improbability that any mischief could have 
befallen Michael, his speaking features expressed no confi- 
dence in them ; and wishing, upon this day of general ridinc 
and driving, to remain within her own gates, she determined 
to take the opportunity of conversing with him alone. 

She was by herself in her pretty boudoir when he arrived, 
and perceiving that his pale face was flushed by heat and ex- 
erclse, she made him sit down on xV\e &o(W beaUlc her. 
There was aonaething singularly aaJL Vd \2kift vxvftt Va&nSSa^iwv^^ 
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with whieh his yoong eye wandered over all the strikinf and 
unwonted objects that surrounded him. /When bade to sit be- 
side the young lady on her silken couch, he obeyed without 
seeming at all conscious that the rest he needed was now af* 
lorded in more dainty siyle^tban usual, and all the intelligence 
of his soul seemed settled in his eyes as he looked into the 
face of Miss Brotherton, and faintly murmuredt 

^* Is there any news of him f ' 

*^ No, Edwanly there is not," replied Mary, firmly ; «< but 
surely, my dear boy, this delay cannot justify the look of mis* 
ery it produces on your countenance. Teli me, Edward, what 
is it that you fear for Michael ?" 

'« I do not know myself," replied the boy. *'And yet I 
think it over in my head day and night, only to find out what 
is the very worst possible they can do to him." 

** But is that wise, Edward, or is it right, think you, while 
your poor mother has only you left to comfort her, that you 
should only strive to fill your own head and hers with the 
very worst thoughts your fancy can eonjure up I" 

** I do not fill mother's head with them," replied Edward. 
^ I have never told her one single word of all my dismal 
thoughts.*' 

" Then you are a good boy, and I love you for it. But what 
are your dismal (houghts, Edward T You may tell them to 
me." 

The boy hesitated for a moment, and then said, ** I think 
Sir Matthew Dowling is a wicked, cruel man ; and I think that 
he would be more likely to be wieked and cruel to Michael 
than good to him." 

'^What is it has made you think Sir Matthew cruel and 
wicked, Edward T demanded Miss Brotherton. 

*' Because he is hard and unjust to those who labour for him; 
and because I have seen him laugh and make sport of the tears 
of little children." 

There was something in the accents of the boy that startled 
Mary. She felt inclined to exclaim, ^* How much older art 
ihou than thy looks !" so thrilling was the tone, and so pro« 
found the feeling with which bespoke. 

«« Yet still," she replied, '' it is difficult to see that he could 
gain any advantage by ill-using Michael in any way bad 
enough to make vou look so miserable, Edward.'! 

** If he keeps him from me, is not that enough?" said the 
fale boy, looking reproachfully at her. 

^Bui Edward^ ym knew that he waa gm|^ V^ Vwi^ 1^^\ 
mad your mother, at ieast, conaeated to U.'^ 
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" Yes, she did consent to it. Poor, dear mother ! she did 
consent to it. But, had I been true, as I ought to have been, 
she never would,'* said Edward, clasping his hands and closing 
his eyes with a look of intense suffering. 

^ Explain yourself, my dear boy,*' said Mary, kindly. *^ In 
what have you been otherwise than true V* 

** We agreed together — poor Michael and me agreed togeth- 
er, never to let mother know how bad we were served at the 
mill ; and, above all, we agreed that she should never know 
how miserable Michael was at the great house, cause we was 
sure she'd have him away, and so lose the bit of comfortable 
food she has been having. But it was wrong and wicked to 
deceive her. We should have told her all, and then Michael 
would have never gone !" 

** You acted for the best, my dear boy, and must not re- 
broach yourself," replied Mary ; '* and, so far am I from thinking 
It wrong to keep her mind easy in her present state of health, 
that I strongly advise her being still comforted as much as 
possible by our manner of talking to her. Fear not, Edward, 
that I shall neglect the safety of Michael, because you will not 
hear me talk of his being in any danger. I will not rest till 
I know what has become of him." 

Mary said this in a tone that led no doubt of her sincerity ; 
and it was then for the first time that Edward seemed to re- 
member her greatness. He stood up before her with a look 
of tender reverence inexpressibly touching, and said solemnly, 
«' Then God will bless you for it !" 

**And he will bless you, my dear child!" replied Mary, 
with tears starting to her eyes. '* He will blesis and comfort, 
you for all your duty and affection. Keep up your spirits, Ed- 
ward, and, above all things, never be idle. It is for your moth- 
er's sake as well as your own that I am so anxious you should 
learn to read and write, dear Edward ; and, by degrees, we 
shall get you on to ciphering ; and who knows but we may 
make a clerk or accountant of you, and so enable you to get 
money, even if your health is not very good ?" 

The boy smiled languidly as he replied, **I should like it 
very much if I was to live long enough." 

'^ You will get stout and well, Edward," said Mary, cheer- 
fully, '*now that you have no hard 3vork to do. And you 
shall come up to the same school that all my boys and girls 
go to here ; and, when school is over, you must come every 
day to my kitchen with a \iu\e basVLei (ot ^^ut mother. You 
oaderstaad, Edward ! And ouce exery nv^^Vl ^qm \&k»x ^\sa 
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pp into this room to roe with your books, that I may see your 
ivriting and hear you read a little.'' 

A gleam of hope and joy kindled in the boy's beautiful eyeu 
as he listened to her, and a bright blush mantled his pale 
cheeks ; but it was like the flitting sunshine of April chased by 
a heavy cloud almost before its warmth could be felt or its 
beauty seen. ** Oh I if Michael could but hear that !" he ex- 
claimed, while tears, for the first time since the conversation 
began, burst from his eyes. '' That was what poor Michael 
always wanted. If I could but learn, and so get my bread 
without mill-slavery, Mike always said he would not mind 
working himself, 'cause he was so strong. But now that very 
thing is come ; and he, maybe, will never know it!" 

Heavy and fast drops fell from beneath the hand which he 
had raised to conceal his face, till Mary, as she watched him, 
wept for company. This, however, was not the way to help 
him ; and, conquering a weakness so every way unwise, she 
spoke to him with affectionate but steady firmness of the exer- 
tion it was his duty to make at a time when his mother had 
none but him to comfort her. She had touched the right string ; 
the little fellow's nerves seemed braced, and every faculty 
awakened by the words she uttered ; and if he took back to 
his mother no tidings of poor Michael^ he brought to her sup- 
port a young spirit strong in endurance, and an intellect that, 
for the first time, had whispered to its owner hopes, promises, 
and aspirations, which seemed to make the life he had often 
loathed a new-found treasure to him. Mary saw not all that 
passed in the young mind she had rescued from the listless 
languor of despair ; yet she perceived enough to satisfy her that 
she had done him good, and that, however vain her hopes of 
benefiting the miserable Drakes might be, there could be no 
doubt that, in this ease at least, her efforts would not prove 
wholly abortive. 

It is wonderful what an energy and renewed impetus this 
conviction gave to her spirits ! No mildew can blast more surely, 
or bring a more lamentable feeling of withering over the heart, 
than that caused by the cold and folse philosophy which would 
check every effort to do good, lest, by possibility, success might 
not attend it. 

The remainder of this day was by no means spent unhappi- 
ly by the warm-hearted little heiress. The schoolmistress 
was made to expect Edward on the morrow ; and the cook 
was made to expect Edward on the morrow. Oti^ ^'Kt^'or) 
was dcBpatcbed to the town for a ehoVce coWft^vvcn^ ^l ^^^^ 
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copies, spelling-books, and the like, and another to Mary's tail- 
or in ordinary, with instructions to call on the widow Arm- 
strong, and take measure of her son. All this business, and a 
good deal more tending the same way, having been satisfactorily 
got through in the course of the day that kept all the Ashleigh 
world safely entangled in the thickets of Blackberry wood, 
Mary Brotherton lay down to rest, and slept exceedingly well, 
though not urged thereto by having shared in their pleasant fa- 
tigues. 

She rose the next morning with a sort of pleasant conscious- 
ness of increasing power to walk alone in this busy world, and 
gayly announced at breakfast to Mrs. Tremlett her purpose of 
immediately making a visit of speculation to Mrs. Gabberly, in 
order to ascertain if any gossip was yet afloat respecting the 
disappearance of Sir Matthew Bowling's far-famed protege* 
The distance from Miss Brotherton*s mansion to Mrs. Gabber- 
ly's cottage was not great, and the heiress traversed it without 
having any fear of officers before her eyes, or any other protec- 
tion than her parasol. 

She was, of course, received with expressions of unmiti- 
gated astonishment at her absence from the gala of the pre- 
ceding day. 

" What on earth, my dear child, could have kept you away ?" 
said the animated lady. 

** Perhaps 1 was afraid of taking cold, Mrs. Gabberly. Mrs* 
Tremlett took care I should remember how short the days are 
growing." 

** Mrs. Tremlett ! Nonsense ! v Well, now, I can tell yon 
that you just lost the most delightful day that anybody ever 
had. Such a dinner ! Game of all kinds ; almost all in sa- 
voury jelly too ! Think of that ! So wholesome, you know, 
with the spice ; and eating it in the open air, and all. Depend 
upon it, my dear Miss Brotherton, that if you suffer yourself to 
be boxed up by that ignorant <^d woman, you will very soon 
lose your health altogether. And, do you know, I can't help 
thinking that you do look rather feverish to-day ; your eyes 
have that sort of brightness. I wish to goodness you would 
let me feel your pulse." 

'* Notliing will do my pulse so much good, my dear Mrs. 
Gabberly, as your telling me all the news you heard yester- 
day," said the young lady, good-humouredly shaking the hand 
thBt was extended to ascertain her state of health. ' 

** Well, now, my dear, I am 6\ite I have no objection, in the 
world to tell you^ and certainly one doca i^\^\l \v^ ^n^»\. ^<t^^l 
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infonnation at such a party as that. Will you belieire it ? two 
of the Simmonses are going to be married." 

*' Really I That's very good news, I suppose. Had you 
a great many people there ?" 

** Oh ! everybody, just everybody but your own dear self; 
and I can truly say that, if you had been there, it would have 
been quite perfect !" 

*^ You are very kind ; but a person so very much afraid of 
taking cold is always troublesome on these alfresco occasions. 
Lady Clarissa was there, of course ?" 

** Of course, my dear. And such a flirtation with Sir Mat- 
thew ! God knows, I ain't over strict in any way ; I despise it, 
because it shows such ignorance of life and good society. But 
I must say, I do think they carry the thing a little too far. Of 
course, a lady of rank and title like Lady Clarissa is not to 
be judged altogether like common people. I am quite aware 
of that, and nothing can be more thoroughly vulgar than for- 
getting this. And I certainly have lived too much in really 
first-rate good society not to know it. But, nevertheless, you 
know, there is reason in roasting eggs, and even an earl's 
daughter may get talked of." 

** Was Lady Dowling in presence 1" inquired Miss Brother- 
ton, smiling. 

*' No, my dear, thank God she was not, or we should have 
had sour looks with our sweetmeats, I can tell you." 

'* Did Sir Matthew bring his little favourite with him ? The 
iittle boy he has adopted, you know ?" 

" Oh ! dear, haven*t you heard all that yet ? Well, now, 
spon my word, Mary Brotherton, it will not do, your shutting 
yourself up in this way. Catching cold, indeed ! As if I, the 
daughter of my own poor, dear father, wasn't likely to know 
more than Mrs. Tremlett about catching cold! Why, my 
dear, the little boy has be«n sent away, I don't know how long, 
with a monstrous premiuai, paid by Sir Matthew, to get him 
entered at one of the first commercial housQs in Europe. Dr. 
Crockley was exceedingly agreeable and attentive to me ail 
day yesterday. - And, indeed, so he was, I must say, to every- 
body. We do sometimes differ about spinal complaints, and I 
think he is a great deal too speculative. But it is impossible 
to deny that he can be very agreeable when he chooses it, 9nd 
it was he that told me all about this last noble act of Sir Mat- 
thew. To be sure he is an honour to the country if ever there 
was one, Sir Mtitthew, I mean. It is spch men as that, Miss 
Brotherton, that brings wealth and prospenlj \o oox ^<atva^^ 
eoaniry. To think only of the hands Yie «aii^\o7«\ Y>&v««tk 
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bandred children, taking all his mills together, he told us yes- 
terday, besides several women and men. Oh I it is glorious, 
to be sure ! However, Dr. Crockley did just whisper to me, 
but I don*t believe he meant it should go much farther, he did 
certainly hint, that poor, cross Lady Dowling did not like to 
have the little fellow in the house, and that was one reason 
why good Sir Matthew was in such a hurry to place him.** 

*' Did you happen to hear to what part of the country the boy 
bad been sent, Mrs. Crabberlyf 

"Why, no ! my dear, I can't say I did. But that makes no 
difierence, you know. Everybody is aware that it is a noble 
situation for him, and that's the main point, of course*^ 

** Oh ! certainly. I only asked from idle curiosity. And I 
suppose, Mrs. Gabberly, that it is because I am so idle, that I 
do often feel curious about things that nobody else seems to 
care about. Do yon know I am dying to get into a factory, and 
see all these dear little children at work. It must be so pretty 
to see them all looking so proud and so happy, and all enjoying 
themselves so much ! I really must get a peep at it,'' said 
Miss Brotberton. 

*< Law I my dear, what a very queer notion !" replied Mrs. 
Gabberly. 

" Perhaps it is," said Mary, smiling, '^ as nobody else in 
the whole neighbourhood ever talks about it ; but if I have 
such a fancy, there can be no reason why I should not indulge 
it, can there f ' 

" Why, good gracious, my dear child ! only think of the dirt ! 
Toti would be downright poisoned, Mary." 

** Poisoned I How can that be, dear Mrs. Ckibberly, when 
everybody agrees that it is such a blessing to the country to 
have brought such multitttdes of diildren to work together in 
^ese factories r* 

*^ Nonsense, my dearf reputed Mrs. Oabberly, knitting her 
brows. *'This is some of Mrs. Tremlettls Tolgar ignorance, 
I am very sure, flow can a giH of your good understanding, 
Miss Brothenon, speak as if what was good and proper for tl^ 
workitig classes had anything to do with such as yon. Fjr ! 
my dear ! Pray never let anybody in the neighbourhood heat 

!rou talk in this strange, wild way ; I do aissure you that there 
s nothing that would do you so much injury in the opinion tiK 
M the fir^t fkmilies horeabout. And nobody knowi fhis 
taeighiMurhood better than I do." 
**l rnn igffjte avirare of that, Mrs. Oabberiy," said the yomig 
hdjr, r^rjr ne^peetfollyy^iand iVkai \a oitft T^tama^hf I wisbto 
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lalk to you about this notion of mine. Is it really true, Mrs. 
Gabberly. that none of the ladies in the neiglibouriiood ever go 
into the factories ?** 

** To be sure it is. Why should they go, for goodness* 
sakeT 

^* Oh ! I donH know exactly. But I cannot see why they 
should notf if they wished it,** replied Miss Brotlierton, mod- 
estly. 

^' Well, now, but I do, my dear. And I do beg and entreat 
that you won't talk any more about it. I am quite sure, MHry, 
that somebody or other has been talking nonsense to you about 
all this. If you had got any friends or coimexions towards 
Fairly now, I should think they had been telling you all the 
romantic siuflf that has been hatching there about factory chil- 
dren, and God knows what beside. But I don^t believe you 
have ever gone visiting that way, have you, my dear ?*' 

*' And who is there at Fairly, dear Mrs. Gabberly, who 
would be likely to talk to me on such a subject f said' Mary, 
colouring to the temples with eagerness to hear the answer. 

** Good gracious ! my dear, did you never hear tell of that 
poor wrong-headed clergyman, George Bell ? Such a differ- 
ence, to be sure, between one man and another. My dear good 
Mr. Gabberly never in his life breathed a word that could hurt 
the feelings of his neighbours. He visited them every one, and 
was on the best and most friendly terms wuh them all, which 
is what I call living in the true spirit of Christian charity. 
Whereas this tiresome, troublesome Mr. Bell has taken it into 
his head to find out wrong where everybody else sees nothing 
but right ; and God forbid, my dear, that you should take it 
into your dear innocent head to follow any of his mischievous 
fancies ; I wonder what he^l get by it ? Great goose he must 
be, to be sure, not to see that he is going exactly the way to 
set everbody that can be of the least use to him smack against 
him in all things !" 

^' What is it he does, Mrs. Gabberly, that is so very wrong f 
demanded Miss Brotherton. 

*^ What is it he does ! Why, just everything he ought not 
to do, my d^ar, that's all. You would hardly believe, perhaps, 
that a clergyman should actually encourage the poor to com- 
plain of the very labour by which they live t And yet I give 
you my word and honour that is exactly what he has been do- 
ing. It's incredible, isn't it, almost T He positively says, lou3 
, enough for all the country to hear him, that the labouv in tJKft 
factories — such a bleMing aa ii la to \Via wmA'^"^'^ %s»vaa^ 

Vol. IL—B 
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8a3r8 (hat it is bad for the children's health. Such stuff, jroti 
know, my dear, as if the medical men did not know best ; and 
there's numbers of 'em that declare that it*s quite impossible 
to tell in any way satisfactory that it can do 'em any harm at 
all. And, upon my word, I don't know what poor people will 
come to !' ]t*s quite out of the question to attempt pleasing 
*ein. If they've got no work, they are perfectly outrageous 
atout that, and ready to tear people to pieces just to get it ; 
'and no sooner is there enough to do, than away they go bawl- 
ing again, swearing that the children are over-worked ; isn*t 
it provoking, my dear f ' 

*• Mr. George Bell," said Mary, very distinctly. 

** Yes, my dear, that's the name of the foolish man who seems 
to take a pleasure in maiing people fancy they are not well 
enough off, when, I'm sure, by all I can hear and understand, 
these very identical people may consider themselves first and 
foremost of the whole world for prosperity,** replied Mrs. Gab- 
berly. 

** Fairly f ' rejoined Miss Brotherton, interrogatively. 

"Yes, my dear, Fairly's where he lives, if I don't mistake." 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Gabberly," said the young lady, rising 
somewhat abruptly ; <* I am very glad yon had such a pleasant 
day yesterday. Good-by.** And, without permitting the stream 
of Mrs. Gabberly 's doqnenee to swell forth upon her afresh, 
the heiress slipped through the parlour- door and escaped. 



CHAPTER II. 

A Voyige of Discoveiy. — ^A plain Statement, leading to the Conviction 
that even where Ignorance is not BKss, Knowledge is not always Hap- 
piness. — ^A hasty Friendship that may neTertheless prore lasting. 

To order the carriage, and to give Mrs. T^mlett notice that 

'•he wished her to make all speed in preparing to accompany 

,her in it, was to Miaa Brolberton the work of a moment. As 

the bosinets she waa vpoi might, however, take some hours, 

•he urged her old friend toeai luacheoo, as if certain of having 

no dinner ; and having gtvaii time for this, and interrogated her 

-coachman conoeming diftanee and so forth, the hopeful, ani* 

mated girl sprang into her carriage as the clock struck two, 

ibiermuuA aot l# ro^entor kes manmik V{li %Vi«\B«^ Wx wraoft 
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portion of the ignorance which had of late bo cmdljr lor- 
nented her. * 

The roads were good^and, by the help of a abort bait, Miae 
Brotherton and her companion reached Fairly turnpike a little 
after four. Here she made Inquiries for the residence of Mr« 
Bell ; and having learned in what direction she should find it, 
repeated the instructions to her coachmant and bade him 
drive on. 

*' Are the horses to be put up there, ma'am t" demaaded the 
eoachman. 

** Yes — no, James, not there I suppose ; that is, not at the 
clergyman's house : but, of course, you will be able to fiod some 
place quite near, you know ; aod William must wait — no, not 
wait, but come back as soon as he knows where you pnt upi 
that I may send for you when I am ready .^ 

To these not over-clear instructionSf Jamea answered ^ Te% 
ma'am," and drove off. 

In obedience to the directiona received at the tollbar, the car? 
riage soon left the high road and proceeded down a grassy lane^ 
which harvest carts for the time had rolled into smooihneae. 
Less than a quarter of a mile of this brought the wanderers to 
another turning, that in Ave minutes placed them before the 
gates of an edifice, the aspect of which made Mary pull the 
check-string. 

** That looks like a parsonage*hoQse t Does it not!'* said 
Miss Brotherton* 

And, before Mrs. Tremlett could answer, William had al« 
ready opened the door and let down the steps. It was very 
easy to get out, and very easy to inquire if Mr. Bell were al 
home ; but, when answered in the affirmative. Miss Brotherton 
felt that it was not very easy to decide in what manner to ex* 
plain the cause of her visit to the object of it. She had by no 
means settled this point to her satisfaction, when the door of a 
amall parlour, lineid with books, was opened to her, and she 
found herself in the presence of the gentleman she had so wa^ 
ceremoniously come to visiL 

There was much in the countenance of Mr. Bell to reaasure 
a more timid spirit than that of Mary Brotherton ; nevertheless» 
she stood before him for a minute or two in some embarrass* 
ment, not so much from fear of him as of herself. Did she 
fail to make him at once understand the motive of her inquiriesi 
be could not avoid thinking both them and herself impertinent $ 
and this consciousness caused a much brighter glow than usual 
to mantle her cheeks as she stood before VCvm, viV^ \ax «|^ 
MjeduaidJ/f »mi almost be8eecblng\y9 on Vi\a l^&^% 
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Altboagh Miss Broiherton had not quite the easy and (tant 
soii pen) assured air of a woman of fashion, there was enough 
in her appearance to indicate her claim to observance as well 
as admiration, and Mr. Bell opened the conversation by ear- 
nestly requesting that she would sit down. 

His aspect had done much towards giving her courage, and 
his voice did more* 

** You are very kind, sir,** said she, *^ to receive so courteous- 
ly a stranger, who has, in truth, no excuse whatever to offer for 
thus intruding on yoti. Nevertheless, I am greatly tempted to 
hope that, if I can succeed in making you understand the object 
of my visit, you will forgive the freedom of it.** 

** And I,*' returned Mr. Bell, smiling, " am greatly tempted 
to believe that, let the object of this visit be what it niay, I must 
always feel grateful for it. Is there anything, my dear young 
lady, that I can do to serve you T 

** 'I'here is indeed, Mr. Bell !** she replied, with great ear- 
nestness of voice and manner. ^ I am come to you for instruc- 
tion. Though you do not know me, you probably may know 
the place at which I live. My name is Mary Brotherton, and 
my house is called Millford Park.'* 

*^ Certainly, Miss Brotherton, both your name and that of 
your residence are known to me ; on what subject can I give 
you any information that may be useful ?" 

** Circumstances, Mr. Bell, have lately directed my attention 
to a stibject which my own situation in life, as well as the neigh- 
bourhood in which I live, ought to have long ago made thorough- 
ly familiar to me ; such is not the case, however ; I am pro- 
foundly, and, I fear, shamefully ignorant respecting the large 
and very important class of our population employed in the 
factories. I am in possession of a large fortune, wholly amass- 
ed from the profits obtained by my father from this species of 
labour, and I cannot 1>ut feel great interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the people employed in it, especially as I under^ 
stand a very large proportion of them are young children ; and, 
moreover, that, from some cause or other which 1 can by no 
Means understand, the whole class of < the factory people,* as 
I hear them called, are spoken of with less kindness and re- 
spect by those who have grown rich upon their industry, than 
any other description of human beings whatever. I am told, 
air, that it would be unsafe^ improper^ and altogether wrong were 
I to attempt making myself personally acquainted with them, 
as I would wish to do ; and having accidentally, Mr. Bell, heard 
your name jncDtioned as a petsouviYio\ooV«xi'\six«t«9X\tivVAlc 
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concerns, I have come to you thus unceremoniously, in the 
hope that you would have the kindness to give me more accu* 
rate information on the subject than I have (bund it possible to 
obtain elsewhere.** 

Mr. Bell, who had placed himself immediately opposite to 
her, looked in her young face, and listened to her earnest 
voice as she spoke with the deepest attention. It soon became 
sufficiently clear that he considered not this intrusion as ro- 
quiring apology, but that, on the contrary, his very heart and 
soul were moved by her words. He paused for a moment a^ 
ter she had ceased speaking, as if unwilling to interrupt her bjr 
his reply ; but when he found that she remained silent, he said, 

*' The subject on which you are come to converse with me, 
my dear Miss Brotherton, is assuredly the very last I should 
have expected to hear named by a young lady in your pos^ 
lion ; for it is one from which the rich and great of our district 
turn away with loathing and contempt* Yet is it the one of - 
all others to which I would, if possible, direct their best atteor 
tion, involving, as it does, both their interest and their duty be^* 
yond any other. But I fear I cannot enter upon it without 
wounding many prejudices which of necessity you must have 
imbibed, and proving to you that much which, doubtlessi yo« 
have been educated to consider right, is, on the contrary, most 
lamentably wrong. Can you bear this, my dear young lady I" 

*^ I hope I could, in a search after truth, Mr. Bell, even if mjr 
mind were in the condition you suppose,'* replied Mary. << Bui 
that is not the case. You will not have to remove many false 
impressions, I think. It is the total absence of all knowledge 
on the subject which I am bold enough to ask you to remedy.** 

^* And most willingly will I endeavour to do so, to the very 
best of my ability," replied Mr. Bell. ** But to me it is a be* 
gailing subject, and H I detain you too long, you must tell ma 
•o.** 

" Feair not," replied Mary, smiling* ^' I shall be mqre will* 
isg to hear than you to speak.** 

" You are of courte aware. Miss Brotherton,** resumed the 
clergyman, ^ that the large proportion of young labourers to 
whom you have just alluded are calculated to amount, in York^ 
ahire and Lancashire alone, to upward of two hundred thou* 
aaad.*' 

'' Is it possible !** exclaimed Mary. ^< Alas ! Mr. Bell, yoa 
nwst not think that, ^of eaursef* I know anything; had you 
named two thoQsand as the nuoiber, my surprise would have 
been lesa.*' 

B2 
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«*But 80 it is, Miss Brotherton. Above two hnndred thoa- 
sand young creatures, including infants among them, counting 
only five years of life, are thus employed in the counties I have 
named ; and they surely form a class which, both from their 
numbers and their helplessness, are entitled to English sym- 
pathy and protection.'' 

»• Unquestionably !" cried Mary, eagerly ; " I always feel that 
the labouring poor have great and unceasing claims upon the^ 
sympathy and assistance of the rich. But this claim must be 
equally great, I should suppose, among all the labouring classes. 
Is it not, Mr. Bell 1" 

** I feel it difficult to answer your question in the negative," 
he replied, *' because, taken in its broadest sense, it most as- 
suredly demands an affirmative. Nevertheless, it is unques- 
tionably true, that, at this moment, there is no race of human 
beings in any portion of the known world — the most wretched 
of negro slaves not excepted. Miss Brotherton — who require 
the protection and assistance of their happier fellow-crea- 
tures in the same degree as the young creatures employed in 
our factories." 

' Miss Brotherton looked at him, not doubtingly, but with con- 
siderable surprise, and timidly replied, **But the negro slave, Mr. 
Bell, has no choice left him ; he is the property of his master.*^ 

** Neither has the factory child a choice, Miss Brotherton. 
He too is a property ; nor is it the least horrible part of the 
evil which noiselessly has grown out of this tremendous sys- 
tem, that the beings whom nature has ordained throughout cre- 
ation to keep watch and ward over the helpless weakness of 
infant life, are driven by it to struggle with, and trample down 
the holiest and dearest of human ties, even the love of a pa- 
rent for its offspring. Picture to yourself a bleak winter's 
morning, Miss Brotherton, when the mother of factory chil- 
dren must be up hours and hours before the sun to rouse her 
half-rested little ones ; and nervously watching her rude clock 
till the dreaded moment comes, must shake the little creatures, 
whose slumber the very beast of the field might tearh her to 
watch over and guard till they awake, and, starting in terror 
from their short sleep, ask if the hour be come ? The wretch- 
ed mother and the wretched child then vie with each other 
in their trembling haste to seize the tattered mill-clothes and 
to put them on. * The mother dreads the fine of one quarter of 
the infantas daily wages, which would be levied should it ar- 
rive but a minute too late, and the poor child dreads the strap, 
whieht in addition, is as surely the punishment for dela/. 
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Miss Brotherton, I have seen with my own eyes the assent* 
bling of some hundreds of factory children before the still un- 
opened doors of their prison-house, while the lingering dark- 
ness of a winter's night had yet to last thre^ hours. I shall 
never forget one bitter morning last January twelvemonth! 
The last piteous summons from a dying parishioner had leil^ 
me no choice but to exchange my pillow for the bitter, biting 
blast of Howley Common, and the path across it leading me 
whhin a hundred yards of a large cotton-faetory, I witnessed a 
spectacle which, to my dying day, I shall never recall without 
a shudder ! There was just room enough to show me all the 
dreary sternness of the scene. The ground was covered deep 
with snow, and a cutting wind blew whistling through the long 
line of old Scotch firs which bordered an enclosure beside the 
road. As I scudded on beneath them, my eye caught the little 
figures of a multitude of children, made distinctly visible, even 
by that dim light, by the strong relief in which their dark gar* 
roencs showed themselves against the snow. A few steps 
farther brought me in full view of the factory gates, and then I 
perceived considerably aboye two hundred of these miserable 
little victims to avarice all huddled together on the ground, and 
seemingly half buried in the drift that was blown against them. 
I stood still and gazed upon them ; I knew full well what, and 
how great was the terror which had brought them there too 
soon, and in my heart of hearts 1 cursed the boasted manufac- 
turing wealth of England, which, running in this direction, at 
least, in a most darkened, narrow channel, gives power, lawless 
and irresistible^ to overwhelm and crtish the land it pretends to 
fructify. While still spellbound by this appalling picture, I 
was startled by the sound of a low moaning from the other side 
of the road, at a short distance from me, and, turning towards 
it, perceived a woman bending over a little girl, who appeared 
sinking to the ground. A few rapid steps brought me close to 
them, and 1 found, on examination, that the child was so be- 
numbed and exhausted as to be totally incapable of pursuing 
her way ; it was her mother who was urging her forward, and 
who even then seemed more intent upon saving a fine than on 
the obvious sufferings of her sinking child. I know, poor 
wretch, that little choice was left her, and that the inevitable 
consequence of saving her from the factory, and leading her 
gently home to such shelter as her father's roof could give, 
would be to watch her perish there for want of food." 

** Alas ! alas ! is it thus my wealth has been accumulated?" 
exclaimed Miss Brotherton, shuddering. ^ Is ibece iclq ^^«t 
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in Englahd, sir, righteous «iid strong enough to stay this 
plague r* 

" Miss Brotherton !" returned the clergyman, ^'such power 
and such righteousness must be found, or this plague, as you 
well call it, will poison the very life-blood of our political ex* 
istence ; and long ere any serious danger is likely to be dream- 
ed of by our heedless rulers, the bloated wealth with which 
this pernicious system has enriched a few, will prove a source 
of utter destruction to the many. Never, my dear young lady, 
did the avarice of man conceive a system so horribly destruc- 
tive of every touch of human -feeling, as that by which the 
low-priced agony of labouring infants is made to eke out and 
supply all that is wanting to enable the giant enguies of our 
factories to outspin all the world ! But you must see it. Miss 
Brotherton ; you must watch it with your own eyes ; you must 
follow the hateful operations of this atrocious system into the 
thousands of sordid and forgotten huts which cover its miser- 
able victims, ere you can possibly understand its moral mis- 
chief. There is no strength, no power in words to paint it.'' 

** Its moral mischief," said Mary, eagerly ; *' explain that to 
me, Mr. Bell, for it is the point I find most puzzling ; why is 
it that these poor factory-people, because they labour more un- 
remittingly, as it should seem, than all the world beside ; why, 
for this reason, instead of being honoured for their industry, 
are they invariably spoken of with contempt and obloquy ?*' 

*^ Your question. Miss Brotherton, involves by far the most 
terrible portion of this frightful commercial mystery," he re- 
plied ; ^ but, as I have told^ you, nothing except personal inves- 
tigation can enable the inquirer to arrive at the whole truth re- 
specting it. Were a patient, accurate,- and laborious detail of 
mil the enormities committed, and all the sufferings endured, 
under the factory system, to be presented to the public, it 
would be thrown aside by some as greatly too tedious for ex- 
amination, and by others as a statement too atrocious to merit 
belief. Yet England must listen to it, and that soon, or she 
may mourn her negligence when it is too late to repair it 
That marvellous machinery of which we make our boast, Miss 
Brotherton, is not more perfect in its power of drawing out the 
delicately attenuated thread which it is our glory to produce, 
than the* system for reducing the human labour necessary for 
its production to the lowest possible price is for degrading the 
moral nature of the helpless slaves engaged in^t.** 

** That the system has such a tendency I cannot doubt, after 
ibe repeated assurances which have readied me that so it ie/* 
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replied Mary. <* Nevertheless, I am still unable to compre- 
hend why it should be so/' 

*'' You have only to take advantage of your residence near 
Ashleigh, Miss Brotherton, the dense population of which sub« 
sists almost wholly by factory labour, in order to understand, 
but too well, why this terrible result is inevityble. You are^ 
as yet, too young a lady for me to expect that you should have 
very deeply studied the nature of the human mind, or made 
yourself fully aware how greatly the habits and character of 
all human beings depend upon education and the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Nevertheless, if you turn your at- 
tention to the subject, you will not, young as you are, be long 
incapable of detecting the dangers which beset the hearts and 
souls of those whose unhappy destiny have made them factory 
labourers. The dark little circle in which they move from 
birth to death, from father to son, from mother to daughter, is 
so uniform, that almost any average individual case may fairly 
serve as a specimen of the whole class. Boys and girls, with 
few exceptions, labour indiscriminately altogether in the facto- 
ries. While still almost children, they form connexions and 
are married. Having worked in the mills probably from five 
years old to the hour of their unweighed and thoughtless union, 
the boy assumes the duties of a husband with little more 
knowledge of moral or religious responsibility tbaa the brute 
animal that labours with a thousand times less degradation in 
the fields ; while the childish wife comes to her important task 
ignorant of every earthly usefulness save what belongs to the 
mechanical drudgery in which, throughout the whole of her 
short, sad life, she has been made to follow the uniform and 
ceaseless movements of machinery. She cannot sew, she 
cannot cook, she cannot iron, she cannot wash. Her mind is 
yet more untaught and undisciplined than her hands. She is 
conscious of no responsibility, she knows no law by which to 
steer her actions or regulate her spirit, and becomes a mother 
as she. became a wife, without one single thought of duty mixing 
itself with her increasing cares. By degrees, both the husband 
and the wife find employment in the factory less certain. It 
is for children, children, children, that the unwearied engine . 
calls, and keenly does the hungry father, and the mother too, i 
watch the growth of the little creatures to whom they have 
given birth, till the slight limbs have firmness enough to stand, \ 
and the delicate joints are sufficiently under the command of 
the frightened will to tie threads together under the potent in- 
spiration of the orerJooker*8 strap. Then com^% ^. ^v^v^ ^ 
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deeper degradation still. The father it idle, for oden he can 
get no work ; and it is to the labour of his little ones that he 
looks for bread* Nature recoils from the spectacle of their 
r unnatural, overlaboured aspect as they return from their thirteen, 
, fourteen, fifteen hours of toil. He has not nerve to look upon it, 
' and creeps to the gin-sh(^s till they are hid in bed. The mother 
Bee9 it all, and sternly screws her courage to the task of lifting 
their bruised and weary limbs upon their bed of straw, putting 
Into their mouths the food she has prepared, their weary eyes 
being already dosed in sleep, and preparing herself to wake 
before the sun on the morrow, that, with unrelenting hand, she 
may drag them from their unfinished slumber, and drive them 
forth again to get her food. This is no varnished tale. Miss 
Brotherion,* but the bare, naked, hideous truth* And can you 
wonder that beings thus reared and ripened slionld form a de« 
graded class t Can you wonder that all others should turn 
iiom them, as from a race with whom they have nothing in 
common t If some sad accident, preceding birth, disturbs the 
beautiful process by which nature prepares the noble being sh^ 
has made to be lord of all, and an abortive creature comes to 
Ble, curtailed of all its fair proportions, both of mind and body» 
all within reaeh of the hapless prodigy shudder as they mourn, 
and the best and wisest among them pray to God that its spaa 
of life be short. But believe me when 1 tell you, Miss Broth- 
erton, that the effect which the factories of this district is pro* 
ducing upon above two hundred thousand of its population, is, 
beyond all calculation, more deplorable ; and many a child is 
born among them whose destiny , if fairly weighed against that 
of such a one aa I have described, would appear incomparably 
more terrible.'' 

'* Can such things be, and the rulers of the land sit idly by 
to witness it t" cried Mary, shuddering. 

*' It seems as if the rulers of the land knew little, and cared 
less about it,** replied Mr. BelL *'The profoundly ignorant 
opinion that there is some connexion between our national pros* 
parity and the enormous fortunes amassed by some score <tf 
North-country manufacturers, has, I believe, produced much of 
the lamentable non-interference of which the disinterested few 
complain who are near enough to look upon the frightful game. 
Some individual voices have been most gloriously raised on 
this tremendous theme, and if they will l^ steadfast and en« 
during, they must and will prevail ; for human nature, with all 
itB viceBf ia not framed to look coldly on such horrors, and 
permit them. But the remediaV pioceaa vs %o cXoxi \ \\. U ao dif> 
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ficnlt to arouse the attention, and awaken the feelings of busy 
men concerning things at a distance, whose connexion with all 
that they deem important they are too ignorant of or too pre- 
occupied to trace, that the keenest observers, and those who 
would the most deeply deprecate any remedy but a legal one, 
begin to fear that mercy will be clamoured for with very dan- 
gerous rudeness before the Parliament of England shall have 
roused up its wisdom to the task of affording it." 

" And in what way, Mr. Bell, is h wished or hoped that the 
legislature should step forward to cure this dreadful evil t Is it 
proposed to abolish the use of machinery T' 

Mr. Bell smiled, and shook his head. 

** You perhaps think,** said he, '* that there is a great dispro- 
portion between my strong sense of the vice and suffering pro- 
duced by the factory system, and the measure for its mitiga- 
tion to which I now limit almost my wishes. But it would be 
vain to look back to the time when steam-engines were not, 
and there would, indeed, be little wisdom in addressing our lam- 
entations to their introduction. It is not the acquisition of 
any natural power, principle, or faculty that we should deplore ; 
all such, on the contrary, should be hailed as part and parcel of 
our magnificent birthright, and each new use we learn to make 
of the still much-unknown creation around us ought to be wel- 
comed with a shout of praise, as a fresh fulfilment of the su- 
preme command, ^ replenish the earth and subdue it.' It is not 
from increased or increasing science that we have anything to 
dread ; it is only from a fearfully culpable neglect of the moral 
power that should rule and regulate its uses, that it can be other 
than one of God's best gifls." 

** But how," demanded Mary, <^ how, if machinery continues 
to be used, can any act of Pariiament prevent the necessity of 
employing children to wait upon its operations, instead of re- 
quiring the strength of men, as heretofore, to perform what the 
steam-engine does ia their place V 

**^ No act of Parliament can be conceived capable of inducing 
a manufacturer to employ the weaker, and, at the same time, 
the more costly agent, in preference to a more powerful and 
cheaper one," replied Mr. Bell. ** No reasonable man would 
ask this, no reasonable man would desire it, and assuredly no 
reasonable man would attempt to enforce such an absurdity by 
law. No, Miss Brotherton, th» mighty power, as surely given 
for our use as is the innocent air that fans the woodbine yon- 
der, has at length, after some few thousand years of ^^%\ftM^ 
owJooking oa our part, been revealed \o xo. "ft^X \^x ^qa liic^ 
£y intbe fwe ofbemgazni nature, and %vj XitA Oa!i&»n^ 
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M < Yoa taught me langnage ; and my profit on*t 
p' Is, I know how to curse." 

'* If used aright, there cannot be a doubt that this magnificent 
power might, in all its agencies, be made the friend of man. It 
requires no great stretch of ingenuity to conceive that it might 
be rendered at once a source of weahh to the capitalist, and of 
lightened labour to the not*impoverished operative. But that, 
as things are at present, this great discovery, and all the ad- 
mirable ingenuity with which it is applied, acts as a ban in- 
stead of a blessing upon some hundred thousands of miserable 
victims, is roost true, while all tlie benefit that can be shown as 
a balance to this horror is the bloated wealth of a small knot 
of master-manufacturers. But so monstrous is this evil, that 
its very atrocity inspires hope, from the improbability that, when 
once beyond all reach of contradiction, its existence shall be 
known by all men, it should be permitted to continue.'* 

" Then why is it not known ?'* demanded Mary, her colour 
heightened as she remembered her own entire ignorance upon 
the subject a few short weeks before ; '* surely it is the duty of 
all lookers-on to proclaim it to the whole world." 

^ Alas ! Miss Brotherton ! it is more easy to raise a 
voice than to command attention to it. Loud and long must 
be the cry that shall awaken the indifferent and rouse the in- 
dolent to action. But this loud, long cry will be uttered, and* 
by the blessing of God, it will be listened to at last.'* 

** But tell me, Mr. Bell," resumed his deeply-inte^sted au« 
ditor, ^ what is this moderate enactment in mitigation of these 
wretched people's Bufiferings which you say would content 
you t" 

'' All that we ask for,** replied Mr. Bell, ^* all that the poor 
creatures ask for themselves, is t^iat, by Act of Parliament, it 
should be rendered illegal for men, women, and children to be 
kept to the wearying, unhealthy labour of the mills for more i^ 
than ten hours out of every day, leaving their daily wages at \f 
the same rate as now." ^ ' 

«« And would that suffice," demanded Miss Brotherton, with 
astonishment, *^ to effectually relieve the horrors you have been 
describing to me ?" 

«<Mis8 Brotherton, it would," replied the clergyman. **I 
would be loath to weary you with details," he continued, '* but 
a few items may suffice to make you see how enormous anf 
the benefits which would follow such an enactment. At pre^ 
eni, if a large demand for manufactured goods arises, instep 
of being, as it ongfatt a bleating lo \Vie V&dAA^xvvQA <hr 

. i 
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must supply it, it comes upon them as a fearful burden, threat- 
ening to crush the very springs of life in the little creatures 
that are chiefly to sustain it, while the golden harvest that it 
brings is not for them, but for their masters. For the miser- 
able meed of an extra penny, or sometimes three halfpence 
a day, the young slaves (who, observe, liave no power of 
choice ; for if they, or their parents for them, refuse, they are 
instantly turned off to Hteral starvation ; no parish assistance 
being allowed to those who resist the regulations of the manu- 
facturers), for this wretched equivalent for health and joy, are 
compelled, whenever our boasted trade flows briskly, to stand 
to their work for just as many hours as the application of the 
overlooker's strap or billy-roller can keep them on their legs. 
Innumerable instances are on record of children falling from 
excess of weariness on the machinery, and being called to life 
by its lacerating their flesh. It continually happens that young 
creatures under fifteen years of age are kept from their beds 
all night. Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen hours of labour out of 
the twenty-four, are cases which recur continually, and I need 
not say with what eflfect upon these victims of ferocious ava- 
rice. Now not only would all this be mended, the positive 
bodily torture spared, and, as far as is consistent with constant 
in-door occupation, the health of the labourers preserved, were 
it made unlawful to keep them at positive labour for more than 
ten hours of every day ; not only would all this follow from s 
the enactment, but innumerable other advantages, some of 
them more important still, would, beyond all question, be its 
consequence. In the first place, were there no power of exe- 
cuting great and sudden orders by irregular exactions of la- 
bour, the recurrence of those fearful intervals, when the starv- 
ing operatives are thrown out of employ by the accidents 
which cause a deficiency in the demand, would not happen ; 
for in that case the capitalists would find themselves obliged to 
be beforehand with the demand, even though some portion of 
their enormous wealth should for a time lie idle. From this 
would also follow the necessity of often employing adult hands, 
where now the cheaper labour of children, forced from their 
very vitals through the day and night, may be had for the sin 
of demanding it. Then would the unnatural spectacle of a 
stalwart father, idly waiting to snatch the wages from the little 
feverish hand of bis overlaboured child, be seen no more. Then 
would there be strength and spirits lefl in the young to profit by 
the Sunday-schools, now so often ostentatiously opened in vaiti^ 
because the only way in which a Utile piveeeT q^u Ya«^ V^^- 
Vol. IL—C 
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day is by lying throughout the day stretched upon his straw in 
heavy sleep. Then, too, the demoralizing process by which 
the heart of a mother is rendered hard as the nether mill- 
stone, by the necessity of goading her infants to their frightful 
toil, would cease. Boys and girls would no longer have to 
return to their homes at midnight ; there would be time and in- 
clination then for those comfortable operations of the needle 
and the shears which 

" * Make old clothes look amaist as weel as new.' 

Then would not the disheartened ministers of God's church 
strive in vain to make the reckless, joyless, worthless race lis* 
ten to his words of faith and hope. Then, Miss Brother ton« 
they would arise from that state of outcast degradation which 
has caused your friends to tell you that it would be * unsafe, 
improper, and altogether wrong' for you, and such as you, to 
make personal acquaintance with them." 

<* And do you really think all this mighty, this glorious good, 
would follow from an enactment so moderate, so reasonable, so 
every way unobjectionable ?" 

** I have not the slightest shadow of a doubt, Miss Brother- 
ton, that such good would follow it, and more, much more, than 
I have named ; more than any one could believe or compre- 
hend, who has not, like myself, been watching for years the 
misery, the vice^ the degradation which have resulted from the 
want of it." 

<'Then why, Mr. Bell, have not such representations been 
made to the legislature as must ensure its immediate adoption 1" 

The good clergyman shook his head. " It is a most natural 
question, my dear young friend, allow me so to call you. All 
are my friends who feel upon this subject as you appear to do. 
It is a most natural and a most obvious question. Yet would 
my reply be anything rather than easy of comprehension were 
I to attempt to answer it directly. I sincerely hope I shall con- 
verse with you again on this subject. Documents are not 
wanting, 4ny dear Miss Brotherton, to prove that all, or nearly 
all, that private individuals can do, in the way of petition and 
remonstrance,^ has been already tried ; nor are we yet without 
hope that good may come of it. But it must be long, and, per- 
haps, the longer the better, ere your young head and innocent 
heart can conceive our difficulties. You would hardly believe 
the ingenious devices to which frightened avarice can have re- 
course In order to retard, mutilate, and render abortive a meas- 
are having for its object a reduclioii o^ ^xo^\&^ ^niiU no equiva- 
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lent save the beholding smiles instead of tealK, and hearing the 
sounds of song and laughter insiead of groans !" 

** But while you are still waiting and hoping for this aid 
from our lawgivers,** said Mary, *' is there nothing that can be 
done in the interval to help all this misery, Mr. Bell ?*' 

** Nothing effectual, my dear young lady," he replied, mourn- 
fully. *^ I may, with no dishonest boasting, say, that my life is 
spent in doing all I can to save these unhappy people from 
utter degradation and despair. But the oppression under 
which they groan is too overwhelming to be removed, or even 
lightened, by any agency less powerful than that of the law. 
Nothing, in fact, can so clearly show the powerful oppression 
of the system as the total inefficiency of individual benevolence 
to heal the misery of those who suffer under it. Its power is 
stupendous, awful, terrible ! Nature herself, elsewhere so om- 
nipotent, here feels the strength of unchecked human wicked- 
ness, and seems to bend before it. For most certain is it that, 
in less than half a century, during which the present factory 
system has been in operation, the lineaments of the race in- 
volved in it are changed and deteriorated. The manufactu- 
ring population are of lesser and of weaker growth than their 
agricultural countrymen. The development of the intellectual 
faculties is obviously becoming weaker, and many whom we 
have every reason to believe understand the physiology of man 
as thoroughly as science can teach it to them, do not scruple 
to assert, that if the present system continues, the race of 
English cfperatives will dwindle and sink, in the strongly-grad- 
uated scale of human beings, to something lower than the Es- 
quimaux.** 

<* Gracious Heaven !*' cried Mary, clasping her hands with 
an emotion that almost amounted to agony, ^ and all these hor- 
rors are perpetrated for the sake of making rich, needlessly, 
uselessly rich, a few obscure manufacturing families like my 
own ! This is very dreadful, sir,** she continued, while tears 
burst from her eyes. *' I have gained knowledge, but not ^ 
peace, by my visit, and I must leave you with the sad convic- 
tion that the hope I had nourished, of making my fortune useful 
to the suffering creatures among whom I live, is vain and idle.** 

Mr. Bell listened to this melancholy assertion, and sighed 
because he could not contradict it. ** Yes,** said he, at length, 
*' it is even so ; and if any proof were wanted of the depth and 
hopelessness of the wretchedness which the present system 
produces, it might be found in the fact that, despite the inclina- 
tion I feel, both fear your sake and iVial ot \!s\& ^^q^x q»^«i.^\h^^ 
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to encourage your generous benevolencei I cannot in con- 
Bcience tell you that it is in your power effectually to assist 
them. That you may save your own excellent heart from the 
palsy of hopeless and helpless pity, by the indulgence of your 
benevolence in individual eases of distress, I need not point out 
to you ; but that any of the ordinary modes of being useful on 
a larger scale, such as organizing schools, founding benefit so- 
cieties, or the like, could be of any use to beings so crushed, 
80 toil-worn, and so degraded, it would be idle to hope." 

Miss Brotherton now rose to depart ; but as she extended 
her hand, and began to utter her farewell, it occurred to her 
that it was possible her new friend might, by conjecture at 
least, throw some light upon the destination of little Michael ; 
and avoiding, as much as possible, the making any direct charge 
against her rich neighbour, she briefly narrated the facts of 
Michaers adoption, dismissal, and unknown destination, with 
little commentary on either, but concluded by saying, 

*< The mother of the child is in great anxiety about him ; and 
though I cannot conceive it possible any harm can have be- 
fallen the boy, I am, in some sort, a fellow-sufferer with her in 
the anxiety which this mystery occasions, from having almost 
pledged myself to learn the place of his destination. Can you, 
dear sir, suggest to me any means by which this information 
can be obtained ?" 

^^ Some part of this history has reached us already," replied 
Mr. Bell. *' It has been somewhat industriouly bruited through 
the neighbourhood, that Sir Matthew Dowling, notoriously one 
of the most tyrannical millocrats in the whole district, has been 
moved to kindness in behalf of some poor widow's son, and 
taken him to be reared and educated among his own children. 
I trust I am excusable, knowing what I know, for misdoubting 
the disinterested benevolence of any act of Sir Matthew Dow- 
ling's. Nevertheless, it is not easy to perceive why, after hav- 
ing so ostentatiously distinguished the boy, he should kidnap 
him, as it were, from his own house, in order to get rid of him. 
If, instead of being the object of especial favour, the little fellow 
had fallen under the rich knight's displeasure, Miss Brotherton, 
I should think it by no means improbable that he might have 
consigned him as an apprentice to some establishment, too no- 
torious for its severity to make it desirable that his selection 
of it should be made known. But of this there seems neither 
proof nor likelihood." 
Miss Brotherton turned pale as she listened to this sugges- 
iioa, " iVa/, but there is both irulVi wnd YvVftVCftooi^ \a wialv a 
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Biispicion/' she exclaimed, with considerable emotion ; and, after 
a moment's consideration, added, '* I know no reason why I 
should conceal the cause I have for saying so ; if you know not 
all, how can you give me counsel ?'* 

Hurriedly, and as briefly as possible, Miss Brotherton then 
recounted the scene she had witnessed in the greenroom of the 
Dowling Lodge theatricals ; but there was an unconscious and 
involuntary fervour in her manner of narrating it, which rendered 
it impossible to listen with indifference, or not to feel at the re- 
cital some portion of the indignation she had felt when it oc- 
curred. 

. *^ It must be looked to, Miss Brotherton," replied her warm- 
hearted new acquaintance. " The boy must be traced, tracked, 
found, and rescued. I think there are few of these wfetched 
prison-houses of whose existence I am ignorant, and it is prob- 
able I may be able to help you in this. Should I obtain any 
faint likely to be useful in the search, I will call upon you, if 
you will give me leave, to communicate it.'* 

Most earnestly and truly did the heiress assure him that it 
was impossible she could receive a visit more calculated to 
give her pleasure ; adding that, whether the hint were obtained 
or not, she trusted the acquaintance she had so unceremonious- 
ly began would not drop here, and that, by returning her visit, 
he would prove to her that he was not displeased by it. 

It rarely happens between right-hearted people who meet 
for the first time, if one of the parties conceives a liking for the 
other, that it fails to prove mutual ; and it was with a cordial 
sincerity, as genuine as her own, that Mr. Bell expressed his 
hope that their acquaintance would ripen into friendship. 

Too intently occupied by all that had passed to remember 
her own arrangements, Mary forgot that her carriage was not 
at the door ; and, while these parting words were exchanged, 
walked forth, expecting to find it. It was Mrs. Tremlett who 
first recollected that the coachman had been ordered to put up 
his horses at the nearest inn ; but thi^ was not till they had trav** 
ersed the little garden, and were already in the lane; for 
though the good nurse had been little more than persoknagg 
tnuet during the foregoing scene, she had taken a deep interest 
in it, and it was much with the air of one awaking from a dream 
that she said, ^' My dear Miss Mary ! you have forgot that tho 
carriage is sent away." 

"Indeed have I!" said Mary, laughing, *^ and no wonder* 
But there stands oUr faithful William ; he will tell tt& \sv ^VsaJ^ 
Hrectioa we may find it.'* 
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^' Will you not return, Miss Brotherton, while -It is made 
ready ?*' said the clergyman. 

'* Not if you will walk on with us, dear sir. The evening is 
delightful, but already quite far enough advanced to make it pru« 
dent not to lose any time." And having given orders that the 
carriage was to follow, they strolled on towards the turnpike. 

*' There," said Mr. Bell, pointing to the towering chimneys 
of a large factory at some distance, *' there, Miss Brotherton, 
is an establishment where, though carding and spinning go on 
within its walls, and some hundreds of children and young girls 
are employed in attending the machinery that performs the pro« 
cess, the voice of misery is never heard, for there the love of 
gold is chained and held captive by religion and humanity." 

** Thank Grod i" exclaimed Mary, as she looked at the sin- 
less monster to which he pointed. ^* It is not of necessity, 
then, that this dangerous trade is fieital to all employed in it t" 

'* Certainly not. Were but its labours restricted, both for 
young and old, to ten hours a day, there is no reason on earth 
why it should not be carried on with comfort and advantage to 
every individual concerned in it, and with credit, honour, and 
prosperity to the country. But you can hardly guess what 
up-hill work it is when one good man has got to stand alone, 
and breast the competition of a whole host of bad ones in his 
commercial enterprises. The high-minded owners of yonder 
factory are losing thousands every year by their efforts to pu- 
rify this traffic of its enormities ; and some thousand small stili 
voices call down blessings on them for it. But while it costs 
them ten shOlings to produce what their neighbours can bring 
into the market for nine, they will only be pointed at as pitia- 
bly unwise in their generation by all the great family of Mam- 
mon which surrounds them. Few, alas I will think of follow- 
ing the example ! All they can do, therefore, is, in fact, but to 
carry on a system of private charity on an enormous scale : 
but, till they are supported by law, even their vast efforts and 
most noble sacrifices can do nothing towards the general re* 
demption of our poor northern people from the state of slaveiy 
into which they have fallen. And yet I do believe, Miss Broth- 
erton,'' he continued, after a pause, << I do most truly believe, 
that these greedy tyrants would fail more rarely than now they 
do in theur efforts to realize enormous wealth, if the system 
were to undergo exactly the change we ask for. The plan of 
underselling may indeed, in some few instances, enable a very 
laekjr man to run up a blood-alained fortune ; and blood-stain- 
cv//t must be ; for, whenever tbia iaeiko4 ol cQ»mxii%XL^%^ vd<a 
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is pursued, and ruin does not ensue, it is demonstrable that 
the bones and marrow of children, working unlimited hours^ 
must have been the main agent in the operation. But it is 
quite certain that the underselling system must, upon the long 
run, be ruinous. If all the losses upon our production were 
fairly set against all the gains from the immoderate working of 
young hands, the slavery scheme would appear as little profita- 
ble as holy. But here is your carriage, my dear young lady ! 
God bless you ! and may we live to rejoice togeUier over an 
effectual legislative remedy for the evils we have passed this 
our first interview in deploring P' 

So saying, he extended his hand to assist her into the car* 
riage, which had already drawn up beside them ; but Miss 
Brotherton stepped aside while he performed this office to her 
friend, and then laying her hand on his arm, drew him back a 
step or two to the spot from whence the factory chinmeys he 
had pointed out to her were visible. 

** Tell ine, before we part,'' she said, ** the names of those to 
whom that building belongs T 

^* Wood and Walker," replied the clergyman. 

<* Thank you !" she replied ; " I shall never hear those names 
without breathing a blessing on them 1" 

Friendly farewells were once more exchanged, and the med- 
itative heiress was driven back to Miilford Park in silence so 
profound, that her old friend believed her to be asleep, and care- 
fully abstained from any movement that might awaken her. 
But Mary Brotherton was not asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

Trade in a flourishing State. — ^The Benefits conferred thereby to those em- 
ployed in it. — ^The natural Logic (tf Religion.-— Its Fallibility when put 
to the Teat. 

The moment at which Michael Armstrong entered the cotton- 
mill at Deep Valley was a critical one. The summer had 
been more than commonly sultry, and a large order had kept 
all hands very sharply at work. Even at dead of night the 
machinery was never stopped ; and when one set of faintin|[ 
children were dragged from the iiinlea, aaDLQlQ^ix %^\ ni«k% ^kt^v 
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ged from the reeking beds they were about to occupy, in order 
to take their places. Th ventilation throughout the whole 
fabric was exceedingly imperfect ; the heat,' particularly in the 
rooms immediately beneath the roof, frightfully intense ; clean- 
liness as to the beds, the floors, and the walls, utterly neglect* 
ed ; and even the persons of the children permitted to be filthy 
to excess, from having no soap allowed to assist their ablutions, 
though, from the greasy nature of their employment, it was pe- 
culiarly required ; while the coarse meal occasionally given 
out to supply its place was invariably swallowed, being far too 
precious in the eyes of the hungry children to be applied to 
the purpose for which it was designed. In addition to all this, 
the food was miserably scanty, and of a nature so totally unfit 
to sustain the strength of growing childlren thus severely work* 
ed, that, within a fortnight after Michael's arrival, ^^n epidemic 
fever of a very alarming description began to show itself. But 
it had made considerable progress before the presence of this 
new horror was revealed to him. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships of Brookford Factory, no 
infectious disease had ever appeared there, which it is possible 
might have been owing to the fact that the majority of the la- 
bourers in it lived at a considerable distance, thus ensuring to 
them a walk, morning and night, through the fresh air. This, 
though it added to their daily fatigue, probably lessened the 
danger of it ; while the wretched hovels to which they returned 
for their short night's rest, miserable shelters as they were, 
reeked not with the congregated effluvia of fifty uncleansed 
sleepers in one chamber ! Michael, therefore, had never be- 
fore witnessed the hideous approach of contagion. The gen- 
eral appearance, too, of the Deep Valley troop was so far from 
healthy, that the sickly aspect of those first seized upon was 
less remarkable than it would have been elsewhere. Thus 
another week wore away, during which, though several of those 
who had been working when it began were withdrawn, and 
known to be in the sick-ward ere it closed, the fact that an in- 
fectious fever was among them had not yet got wing. 

" Poor dear Betsy Price !" whispered Fanny Fletcher to 
her friend Michael, as they sat side by side at their miserable 
dinner one day. " I heard missis tell master that she was 
dead. But I am trying to be glad for it, Michael.*' 

•' Glad, Fanny ?" replied the boy ; *» you told roe once that 
you liked her more than any other girl in the mill, and now 
you are glad she is dead I" 
^' I am not ao glad as 1 ihuk I o\x^x\.() V^e^ t^^^B:tl^^¥^allYv 
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gently. **She will not be hungry in Heaven, Michael, nor 
will she work till she is ready to fall ; and surely God will 
give us green fields and sweet fresh air in Heaven, and there 
most be flowers, MichaeL Oh ! I am quite sure of that ; and 
Betsy Price will have it all ! Ought I not to be very, veiy 
glad r' 

Michael looked in her sweet, innocent face as she said this, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

'< And if you die, Fanny, must I be glad too V* 

'^ If you thought about Heaven as I do, and if you loved me 
very much indeed," replied the little girl, ** I can't tell how you 
could help being glad." 

** But I do love you very much indeed," said Michael, al- 
most choked in his efibrts not to cry, '< and I do think of Heav- 
en, too, Fanny; but I couldn't be glad if you was to die !*' 

«*Not when 3rou hear that, Michael !" said Fanny, starting 
up as the lash of the governor's whip resounded through the 
room as a signal that their numbered moments of rest were 
over. ** I suppose, then, I love you better than you love me ; 
for I could not help being glad if I knew that you would never 
hear nor feel that lash again !" 

When they met again at supper^ Michael, though still un- 
suspicious of the cause, missed three more children from their 
places. He fancied, too, that there was something new and 
strange in the aspect of their hard-featured female tyrant ; she 
was paler than usual, scolded not at all, and when she spoke 
to her husband, it was in a voice that hardly exceeded a whis- 
per. Yet, notwithstanding this, some young ears again caught 
words that told of death. Yet still the mill worked on, and 
nothing seemed to mark that any calamity more than usual had 
got among them. 

By degrees, however, the growing pestilence bu^t forth, as 
it^ were, before the eyes of the terrified children, and they 
knew that the grave yawned before them all. Then it was 
that the ghastly countenances of each doomed victim struck 
dismay into the hearts of their companions, even before they 
were permitted to leave their labour, and sink down to the rest 
that should be disturbed no more. But still the mill went on, 
for Mr. Elgood Sharpton had just received a glorious order 
from Russia, and it would have been perfect madness, as this 
gentleman was heard to remark to his eldest son, if a death or 
two among the apprentice children was to check the mill at 
such a time as that. 

So the mill weat on, and death wenl on Voo. ^\)X ^% N^ *v^ 
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considered by all parties concerned to be extremely important 
that the cry of epidemic contagion should not be raised in the 
neighbourhood of a factory under these circumstances, it was 
deemed best by Mr. Elgood Sharpton and his confidential man- 
agers not to 'call in medical assistance. 

'< For, first and foremost, Poulet/' said the experienced pro- 
prietor to the governor of the apprentice-house, '^ first and fore- 
most, it is of no manner of use. I never knew any proper, 
regular contagious fever in my life that could be stopped short 
by a doctor. You must take care of yourself and your wife, 
of course ; and I will see that you have a hamper of good old 
port sent in, and mind that you both of you take two glasses a 
day each, Poulet ; one before you go into the rooms in the 
morning, and the other after you have seen them all down for 
the night; and we must order in a cask of vinegar to sprinkle 
the chambers. Trust me that this will do more good than all 
the doctors that ever were hatched. Besides, the vinegar 
cask will never sing out, you know, Poulet, and the doctor 
might." 

To this reasoning and to these arrangements no objection 
whatever was made by the governor of the apprentice-house. 
Of athletic frame and iron-nerves, he grinned defiance at any 
danger that threatened his own person, rightly enough think- 
ing, perhaps, that any disease to which his water-porridge-fed 
troop appeared peculiarly liable, would be little likely to attack 
himself. 

It was, however, not the least part of his wisdom upon this 
occasion, that he systematically paid as little attention to what 
was going on round him as possible. Had he made it a habit 
to look into the haggard faces of the drooping children, as one 
after another they pined, languished, and sunk, first into the 
horrible abyss of wretchedness called the sick-ward, and then 
into the grave, it is possible that he too might in some degree 
have been shaken. As it was, however, he went on so clev- 
erly supplying the missing hands by recommending to the 
manager that one healthy child should do the work of two, and 
8o cleverly, also, getting all that died by day buried by night, 
without making, as he said, any fuss or fidget about it what- 
ever, that Mr. Elgood Sharpton felt him to be eminently de- 
serving of an especial reward ; and when fifteen children had 
been noiselessly buried in Tugswell churchyard, he presented 
him with a Bank of England note for ten pounds, as a testi- 
mony of hia esteem and gratitude for his very exemplary and 
praiseworthy behaviour, ll Caied nox c^w^ %o ^f3^^V^a^«ver^ 
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with his wife. Whether it were that the poco-curante system 
was less within reach of her position than of his, or that her 
frame was less stoutly proof against the malaria with which 
she was surrounded, a visible change came over her about 
three weeks after this visitation had been first felt at the Deep 
Valley mills. Strong in constitution and athletic in form, it 
seemed, however, no easy matter for disease itself to conquer 
her. The large dark eye grew dim, and sunk back behind 
her high cheek-bones by degrees. Her coarse, firm-set fea- 
tures appeared to relax, and her active limbs to languish, for 
two whole days before she yielded herself to the invincible 
power that had seized upon her. 

It happened, during this interval, that Fanny Fletcher and 
Michael, in their eagerness to communicate to each other their 
observations on the rapidly-increasing sickness of their fellow- 
labourers, hung back together, as the frightened train swept 
on before the lifted lash of the governor, and permitted nearly 
all their companions to reach the mill ere they had left the 
supper-room. They were, perhaps, themselves unconscioqs 
how much they were imboldened to this hardy defiance of a 
standing law by the unwonted stillness of tongue and tame- 
ness of aspect observable in Mrs. Poulet. But if they fan- 
cied they were to escape entirely, they were mistaken ; for 
while the little girl was telling Michael that they ought always, 
at work or not at work, to be thinking of God, who was, per- 
haps, thinking of them, and meaning to take them both up to- 
gether to his own happy Heaven, just as she had laid her 
hand on his to enforce her words, and, looking wistfully in his 
face, pronounced aloud, " Do, Michael, do !*' the sick dragon 
stepped back on hearing them from the passage that led into 
the kitchen, and turning her ghastly face full upon them, ex- 
claimed, while her languid fist strove in vain to clinch and 
raise itself, as in days^oi yore, to threaten castigation. 

** Do ! you devil's imps ! I'll do ye ! Oflf to your mules, or, 
by — " But, ere she could finish the sentence, her fever-laden 
sinews relaxed, and, seizing upon the long table for support, 
she sank almost insensible upon a bench. 

Greatly terrified, both Michael and Fanny screamed togeth- 
er, but they screamed in vain. There was no longer any one 
within hearing, save in the closely-packed chamber above^ 
where more than twenty sick children lay two and two togeth- 
er in their miserable beds, but totally without nurses or attend- 
ants of any kind, so that their loud cries, though heard by many, 
brought assistance from none. 
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•< Oh ! Michael ! Michael ! she'll die too !" said Fanny, shud- 
ctering. <* I would make her live longer if I could. She is not 
fit to die. Go to the pump, Michael, and fetch water ! Go^ 
goi dear boy. . We must not leave her this way !*' 

The little girl endeavoured to raise the woman's head, which 
had sunk upon the table, but the effort was beyond her strength ; 
and feeling, after a moment's reflection, that the best manner 
of assisting her would be to call others, she cried, '^ No, no ! 
don't go, Michael ! Don't go for the water. It is no use my 
trying to hold her up, and, besides, we don't know if it is good 
for her or not. Oh dear ! how dreadful bad she looks. Let 
us run away to the mill, Michael, and tell the master." 

The seizure of Mrs. Poulet, unlike every other, hecamct 
within an hour from the time it was known, the theme of every 
tongue throughout the whole establishment. Had it been Mr. 
Elgood Sbarpton himself, it could not well have occasioned a 
greater sensation. The effect this produced throughout the 
sickly troop might have served as a proof of the wisdom of a 
government when it conceals the mischief it has brought upon 
an empire from those who are likely to discuss it. The total 
silence which till now had been preserved among the managers 
and overlookers respecting the contagious nature of ^e malady 
which had got among the children, the absence of all medical 
attendance, and of all precautionary or medical measures in 
any way calculated to excite attention, had hitherto very suc- 
cessfully prevented rumour from doing her usual work on such 
occasions ; and it is probable that this partial ignorance of their 
own danger considerably lessened its consequences ; for it was 
only one or two snich thoughtful, meditative little things as 
Fanny Fletcher, who had began to remember having' heard <^ 
infectious fevers, and to think that maybe it was something of 
that sort that had made Nos. 9, 16, 18, 19, &c., &c., stay away 
so long, and that, too, when the mill was so very busy. 

But when it became generally known that the awful strength 
of Mrs. Poulet was laid low, and when the words, *' the fever 
have eautched her!" had once been pronounced aloud, the 
palpable image of the pale tyrant seemed to stand frowning in 
the midst of them, substituting his grisly hourglass and scythe 
for the fist and the frown he had conquered. 

The scene which Mlowed this was very frightful. Those 
upon whom infe<Hion had seized, sunk from their work at once, 
despite the goading thong which had hitherto kept them from 
droppiogf as the spur and lash sustain the failing posthorse* 
Wiile uioae who were yet \inio\ieVie& \oo\l^^ me^ch other's 
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faces as if to watch who next should fall. When the children 
from all the different floors of the fabric met together at their 
midday meai,ihe first thought of each seemed to be the finding 
out who was missing since last they assembled, and the shud- 
der that followed the perceiving another, and another, and an- 
other gone, ran along the shortening lines with an agony which 
grew more and more intense as their numbers lessened. 

Wheh things had reached this state, Mr. Elgood Sharpton 
agreed with Mr. Poulet that it might perhaps be as well to let 
an apothecary from Tugswell visit the factory, to which re- 
luctant decision two reasons strongly contributed. The first 
was, that though, with his usual forethought, he had divided his 
^nocturnal buryings betiveen the churchyards of Tugswell and 
Meddington, the clergymen of both had declared that their fre- 
quency rendered it necessary that some inquiry should be made 
into the cause of so great a mortality ; and the second was, 
that the fact of the mistress of the apprentice-house being her- 
self at the point of death from the same malady, must infallifoly 
prove to the medical visitant that it was no treatment peculiar 
to the children which had. occasioned it, but that it had come, 
beyond all possibility oT contradiction, by the visitation of God. 

Nevertheless, the medical gentleman ventured to declare 
that nothing would be so likely to stop the contagion as nour- 
ishing food ; upon which the terrified manufacturer astonished 
all the butchers within his reach, by commanding a large sup- 
ply of beef and mutton *' good enough to make wholesome soup }^ 
and, before another ghastly week had passed away, the wisdom 
of this prescription became so evident, that, when settling ac- 
counts together at the end of it, Mr. Poulet hinled to his em- 
ployer that he did not feel quite sure whether, upon the whole, 
a liille better living for the apprentices might not pay/ 

For all answer, Mr. Elgood Sharpton put his finger to the 
sum total, for provisions during the last week ; and then, turning 
back a page or two of the huge volume, did the same by the 
sum total of a forbier week. 

*' IVue, sir, true enough,'* said Mr. Poulet ; *^ but, howsom- 
ever, it can*t be dented, that if we go on this fashion we shall 
have no hands lef\ to work with ; and there would be but small 
profit in that, sir." 

" My dear Poulet, yoo do not study the population returns 
as attentively as I do," replied his enlightened master. ** Just 
at this moment it may be very right to cram them for several 
reasons ; the best being, observe, that, by so doing, we stop 
more. mouthB than their own. BiU aa \o gj^iska OjaSsk^^ScA ^^as^ 

Vol. IL—D 
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'Style of expense when this fit of dying ftnd gossiping is oteryh 

' is quite oat of the question, and I do beg that 70a will never 
mention the subject to me again. You can know little, my 
good Poulcf, of the rate at which pauper children are midti* 
plied, if you think it necessary to preserve them at this ruinous 

^Irate of expense* If alt of them were to die off before the 
end of the month, I would undertake to have their place sup- 
plied before the end of the next. You may take my word 

*for it, that no man ever succeeded in business who did nots 

-know how to oiake out an accurate balance between profit and 
loss. I know ro a fraction what each of theaie *prentice brats 
is worth, Poulet, and I can tell you that stieh weekly bilte as 

•these would speedily turn the tables against us.** 
, ** In that case, sir^ there is surely no more to be said," re- 
plied Poulet ; and then changing the subject, he added, ** bi 
course, sir, yon won't object to my missis being buried by day 
instead of by night? Besides respect to her, sir, I think it 
would be quite as well, showing all the country, yon see, as how 

•flesh is but grass for the high as for the low, and making it 
Manifest to all the country that it can't be no want of good 

nursing and comfort as causes the deaths at our mill." 

** Quite right, quite right, Poulet,*' replied the rapid-minded 
Mr. Sharpton, promptly ; **I should not object even to Mop- 

'ping the mills for a coaple of hours or so, and making all the 
hands follow as mourners, if you thought it would answer.^ 
** Why, as to that, sir,** said the faithful servant, ^ I would net 

<midertake to say that we should be able to get up much of a 
procession- if we turned out the whole lot to choose from. 

'They couldn't stand, I«hoold think, sir, without the niiiles 10 
hold by, for so long together. They totter frightful, I can 
tell you, when they starts first to move to and fro, from factoiy 
to 'prentice-house, and back again, and I don't tl»nk there 
would be either credit or profit in making a show of them." 

** Well, well I do as yon will, Poulet. I don't care a brass 
farthing whether they walk or stand ; and I can't say,- when I 
built this factory, as it was with any view to make a show, as 
rou call it, of tlie young ladies and gentlemen to be, employed 



>you CI 
iin it." 



With a light laugh, which challenged an answering lai^ 
«fron the governor, widower as he was, Mr. B^good Sharpton 
^rose to depart. Poulet attended him to the outer gate, and 
Iheld his stirrup while he mounted, reiterating his proniises to 
'do the beat be could, and only stipulating for plenty of vine- 
igBT, and Jeavw to use io«f till ih% <kMl "weasdcun Q»sDL^>aDL« 
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Meanwhile, though a less proportion died of thoae who were 
seized with the malady than before the improvement in the 
diet wae intr^uced, the plague was, as yet, very far from being 
stayed. No day passed without many fresh victims sinking 
under its influence, and it was no uncommon thing to see two 
or three wheelbarrows at a time, towards the evening of every 
day, conveying children from the factory to the apprentice^ , 
hoiise, who had fallen while following the machinery. 
' For a whole week after the death of Mrs. Poulet, Michael 
and his friend Fanny both continued, as it seemed, unscathed,; 
and many were the grave discussions between them as to whethr . 
er they ought to be sorry or glad that they were so ; Fanny very 
steadily adhering to her first opinion, that if they had a great 
deal of love for each other, they would not let themselves bf . 
serry if one saw the other go away, and Michael as steadily per^^^ 
sitting that, right or wrong, he must be so very sorry if Fanny j 
vent, as sot to care at vsdl how soon he followed aiter. 

The disinterested reasonings ai the little girl were soon pui, 
to thjs proof. Mftcbael looked so very ill one morning at breakp 
fast, that even the iron-hearted Poulet told him he had besl. 
mouBt to the sick-ward before it was needful to carry him ; bttt 
Michael looked at poor Fanay, and saw such an expression of. 
terror and nisery in her countenance, that he could not help, 
thinking she would change her mind about being glad if he did 
not go into work along with her. So he told the governor that 
he.wasn^t had at all, and had rather work than not; an assu-^ 
ranee which it could not, under any circumstances, be Mr« ; 
Poiilet*s dtuy to combat ; and accordlagly* Michael got to Ids ; 
place in ^ the mill, and spoke cheeringly to Fanny as he wenii 
along. But, before the hour of dinner, he was on the floor ; and , 
vt^n the overlooker called to a stretcher to have him wheeir , 
harrowed back to the 'prentice-house, Fanny Fletcher thought 
that she did not love poor Michael Armstrong'so mudi as she « 
faaeied she did ; for that, if the choice bad been given her, she 
VfmAd a great deal rather have been taken ill herself. And 
spite of a strap that she saw coming towards her, and flour- • 
ishiag ready for duty ia the air, she helped to drag the unresist** 
ing body of her poor eompanioa (roui before the mules, and, • 
thoughiless and reckless of the consequences, sat down and held 
his head on ^ knee till he was raised in the arms of the stretch* 
er and carried o£ It was then, and not till then, that her tears 
began to flow ; and they flowed so fast that she could no longer 
see the uplifted sUrap, nor was it till the blow had descended 
BbMjpIf on ber turm that sho was su&cieskvVf is»aVt«a% t& \^»t 
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Ihoiights to remember that there was, at any rate, a hope that it 
might be her turn next ; and with this to comfort her, she yield- 
ed meekly to the arm that pushed her tn her usual place, and re- 
sumed her occupation with more steadfast courage than at that 
moment any other hope could have given her. 

But even this sad hope proved vain. Fanny Fletcher still' 
continued one of the very few upon whom the contagion had 
no effect. For the first day or two after the removal of her 
friend, her mind was almost wholly occupied by the expecta- 
tion of feeling the same symptoms that she had witnessed in 
him ; and, when these came not, her thoughts reverted to the 
possibility of his recovering and coming again to work near her.' 

It was an established custom among those who alone could 
give information upoi> the subject, never to permit any ques- 
tionings concerning the skk, or, if they were boldly hazarded, 
to give no other reply than a rebuke. So that day after day, 
and week after week elapsed, without ber being at all able to 
guess whether Michael was dead or alive. By degrees, how- 
ever, all hope of seeing him faded from her mind; and then,' 
poor little girl, she found out that people oanValways wish 
truly and really for what they know to be best either for them- 
selves or others. And day by day, though still the fever touch- 
ed her not, she grew more pale, more thin, more' melancholy* 
Now and then, indeed, it still oe<iurred to her as possible that' 
Michael might reappear again, a% many bad done aAer many 
days of sickness ; but, alas ! none have ever stayed away so 
long as he had done! She had questioned many who had 
been iJl concerning him, but none seemed to know or care any- 
thing about those who had shared the sick-chamber with them ; - 
till at length, a boy to whom she had often addressed these 
questions, because she happened to know that he had been ta-' 
ken to the sick-ward on the same day as Michael, replied as if 
by a sudden effim orrecollection, 

•' Oh ! that chap ? Him what was one of the last as eome? 
Ay, ay, I mind all about him. He was dead and buried before 
he had been down three days.*' ' 

Fanny Fletcher asked no more questions, nor had she any 
longer hope of following where so many of her happier com- 
panions were gone* The fever was pronounced to be over, the 
factory and apprentice-house were whitewashed, and a number 
of new inmates arrived. All things, in short, at the Deep Val-" 
ley mills appeared to be giving on as pro«penvokly as usual; 
B stntemem wUh-.h could be hardly impeached by the fact that 
one Utile girl tiwxe. was growing p«\ei Midi vaot^ y^^%j\^'« A\\l% 
every day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Brotherton exerU her HoqueiiciB, an4 Nuim Tremlett is broo^t to 
tlea^n thereby.-^The Heir«fta kardens her Heart, md upetkt htnh 
Tratht to Martha Dowlifig, but lall m tatn»*— fii&e conceirea a Projed, 
and aets^abDot putting k m £««caUon Mrith gineat Spint. 

*^ WjBiii^ my dear Mary J" said Mrs. Tremlett, on aittiog 
down iite'd-4il€ with Miss BrothertoA, after their return from 
Fairly, " don^ you think you will come at last to confess that 
I was right when I told youthat you had better let things alone, 
and not a&tcmpt to make any ftisa or stir about these factory 
goings on r* 

Mary looked sick at hearty atid only shook h^r head in reply^ 
** Why, what have you gained, ray dear child, by all your 
labour and pains to get information, as you call it t You are 
looking as white as a sheet ; your ^yesk are sunk in your head } 
wiien I look at you^ instead of the smiles you used to give 
me, I g«t nothing but sighs, and all for what? Can you ii| 
honesty and. truth say that you have gained anything ivorth 
knowing by following your own opinion instead of mine ? Wha^ 
good in the world can yo^ do, dear, by listening to all the 
shocking stories that clergyman there told you? I dare say 
he is a very good man, and he looks like it ; but, upon my word« 
i.tfnnk be is doing nothing but just washing his time, as well 
«B yourself ; for, though I sat and said nothings as of course it 
was my place to do, I listened to every word, and it is just be* 
eause I believed every word was true, that common sense makes 
me see there's no good to talk about it. Indeed, and indeed, 
DB^ darling, I would not make free to talk to you in this way, 
which looks for all the world as if I was taking advantage of 
yoQr goodness to me, if I did not see that you w$is going the 
way to torment yourself for everlasting, without doing one bit 
c^ good to any one. For how, my dear, can you, or that good 
clergynaan either, hope to put down all the wicked doings he 
told about ! And, to be sure, he said as much himself; didn't 
he. Miss Mary ! Then do make up your mind to be quiet and 
happy^ and let things that you can^t mend alone. Put as 
many ehildr^a to school as you like, my dear ; and you may 
give them a jMvOy, neat unifonn^ yeukno^^ vcA^^ni^Xk^^ 

D2 
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pleasure for you to think about and to loqk at ; but, for pity's 
sake, my dear, dear child ! give up at once and for ever this 
bothering yourself for everlasting about these factories, which 
you can no more stop, Mary, than you can stop the sun from 
rising in the morning and setting at night.'* 

Here the good woman ceased, and looked whh some anxie- 
ty in the thoughtful eyes of- her young mistress. She felt that 
Bhe did not understand their expression, and no wonder, for 
Mary Brotherton herself sat silently doubting how she should 
answer her. A languid feeling, proceeding partly from fatigue 
(ind indisposition, and partly from the discouraging conviction 
that she had no very satisfactory arguments by which to rebut 
her old friend^s charge of useless devotion to a hopeless cause, 
made her for some minutes unwilling to speak at all. I1ien 
came a somewhat peevish wish to interdict for ever the discus* 
sion of the subject between them ; but, as she raised her eyes 
to utter it, she encountered a look of such humble love, depre* 
cating her displeasure, yet fondly clinging to the freedom which 
risked tlie incurring it, that her purpose suddenly changed, and, 
instead of the chilling command she was meditHting, she threw 
her arms round the old woman's neck, exclaiming, 

** Oh ! my dear nurse ! How much, how very much yon 
must love me ! since care for my already too-much- cared*for 
peace and quiet can harden such a he:irt as yours towards all 
the sufferings we have this day heard recounted !" 

•• Than^k God f you are not angry," cried the affectionate old 
woman, kissing her ; and theii arranging the neglected ringlets 
of her pretty charge, and looking cheerily in her face, she said, 
*• Now then, Mary, I won't teaze you anymore about it. You 
are so sweet and so gentle to me, that lam quite sure you will 
not long think my heart is hard ; and then, by degrees, yoo will 
find out that I am right ; and then all will go well again, and I 
«hall see my dear girl look like herself once more." 

"Nurse Tremlett! the time is already come when the im- 
possibility of my efforts being of any avail to stem the torrent 
with which avarice and cruelty are overwhelming the land^ is 
made evident to me. So much, dear nurse, I concede to you, 
and therefore, on that point, we will argue no more. But, my 
dear old woman, have patience with me if I tell you that there 
are some p6ints on which my reading may have given me, 
young as 1 am, as much, or even more information than your 
experience has given you. You liave heard of the slave-tradet 
nurse Tremlett ; you have heawl more than one excellent char- 
hy'Sermon preached in aid o( iV\e t\iii<^% ^^v\9«t^v> '^'^vex va. 
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freeing these poor helpless black people from the tyranny of 
their masters, and I suppose you know that it is now unlawful 
to buy and sell these poor creatures. And how do you think 
this happy change in their Aivour has been brought alK)ut T' 

*' By ihe king and the Parliament, Miss Mary, making that 
most good and righteous law," replied nurse Tremlett. 

" And how were they persuaded to make that law, think 
you r* demanded Mary. 

** I can*t tell iiow that was brought about, my dear. I sup* 
pose it was because they saw thai it was right and fit." 

** It was brought about, nurse Tremlett, by the voices of the 
people of England, which were for years raised quietly, and 
with no breach of law or order, but with patient and unshrink- 
ing perseverance, against this great sin, till the lengthened cry 
eould be no longer resisted, and the law they pcrseveringly ask- 
ed for was granted to them. Do you think, nurse Tremlett, 
that if, during these years of orderly but steady remonstrance, 
every English man and woman had acted upon the principle you 
recommend, and had turned their thoughts dnd their conversa- 
tion from the subject of negro slavery, because each one knew 
that he or she individually possessed no power to stop it ; do 
you think that, if such had been the system acted upon, Eng« 
land would now have to boast of having abolished this most 
tricked traffic ?" 

** Perhaps not, my dear. I think I understand you now,** re* 
plied the hooest-hearted old woman, eagerly. 

*^ Then now, my dear old friend, we shall, I think, never have - 
any more disputes upon this subject. You—I — every servant 
in my house— every acquaintance I have in the world, may aid 
and assist in putting an end to this most atrocious factory sys- 
tem, WHICH OUGHT TO WEIGH HKAVIER UPON EVERY CHRIS- 
TIAN EnoUSH HEART THAN EVER THE SLAVE-TKADE DID. If 

the whole British ^pire, nurse, did but know what we are about 
here ; if the facts we heard from Mr. Bell to-day were but im- 
pressed upon the minds of all my fellow-subjects as they are 
on mine, the horrors he detailed would cease before another 
year was come and gone." . 

" God forbid, then, my sweet child, that I should ever more 
raise my sinful voice to drown your righteous one. I have 
been a vain, self-sufficient old woman, my dear Mary, and clear- 
ly have been talking a great deal about that of which I know 
nothing. Only don't think I am cruel and hard-hearted ; for 
though I do^^as you truly say — though I do love you very much 
indeed^ 1 am not such a ivretch as to heat aVL \««yi^\^ \^^\»- 
dajr without wishing to mend it.'* 
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This was the last 4iine Mary Brotherton had to 4o batda 
wkh her nurse oil the subject of the factory system. Ooce 
awakened to a sense of ils tyranny and injusticei »nd made to 
feel that the only hope of remedy lay in tX\e possibility of 
oniTersally raising British feeling against it, there was no dan- 
ger that the right-hearted old woman would eter again taiii 
with indifference, weariness, or displeasure frem the theme. 
Her young mistress felt that she had touched the right strings 
and that she should nearer again have tp fear discord where it 
was so essential to her comfort to find harmony. This change 
was really a comfort, and she felt it to be so, removiag, as it 
did, one irksome feature from her sitMalioii, and lor a few isiiK 
utes it cheered her, and she said so cordially ; but the next, a 
pang shot to her heart as she reniembered that this assurance 
of accordant counsels with her ▼enerable nurse could avail kei 
nothing in the most painful of all her difficulties, for it promised 
no help either in obtaining light uponthe mystery of poor Mi- 
cbaers abode, or in the still more pressing embarrassment of 
confessing to bis unhappy motlier and brother the impossibility 
of obtaining it. Yet this pahiful task must be performed, and 
that without delay ; for well she knew tjiat every hour that pass* 

. ed without their seeing her would be rendered dreadful, both by 
the agony of fear, and the sickening hot and cold fits of uneer* 
tainty. But never had she felt herself so very a co^vard as 
while meditating this visit of the morrow. She saw in imagina- 

' tion the eager questioning of Edward's speaking eyes, and the 
heavy glance of his mother anticipating the worst she had to 
tell. 

Sometimes she thought she would await the coming of the 
boy to take his place in the school, and let him report the fail* 
ure of all her inquiries to the poor widow. But there was a self* 
ish cowardice in this which instantly struck her, and she seemed 
to hate herself for the suggestion. For above an hour after she 
had laid her head upon her pillow, these thoughts kept her 
painfully awake ; and it was only after deciding that she 
would once more see Martha Dowling, and try the effect 
of repeating to her, but without quoting the authority, the dark 
hints she had Jistened to respecting Sir Matthew's posaible 
motives. It was only when her restless thoughts had fixed 
themselves on this, that she at length closed her aching eyes 
in sleep. 

Above an hour before the usual hour of rising, Mary Bcotb* 
^ioa was already at her writing-desk. The idea of going to 

Dowling Lodge, and encoaatevuig the "km^ ^ti^ Vi% iuailyi 
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was intolerable ; and she had, therefore, recourse to her pen 
as the means of obtaining the interview she wished for, without 
paying for it the penahy of sucii a visit: She wrote as fulioirs : 

<* My dear Miss Martjha, 
** I trust you are too good-natured to be angiy with me, even 
if you should think that I am taking a great liberty with you. 
But the troth is, that I much wish for the pleasure of seeing 
you ; and yet am too idle this morning to venture upon a drive. 
Will you, then, have the great kindness to pass the morning 
with me here ? I send my carriage, lest Lady Dowling should 
not have one at leisure to send with you. 

'* Believe me, my dear Miss Martha, 

•* Yours very sincerely, 

,** Maby Bbothebton.'* . 

Having written, folded, and sealed this epistle, Mary recol- 
lected that it would be impossible to send it format least four 
hours, and she smiled at first, and then sighed, as she thought 
of the restless but useless activity which had caused her so 
needlessly to forestall her usual hour of rising. It would, in 
truth, have been better for her, poor girl, could she have slept 
through the time, for her waking thoughts had Ihtle that was 
pleasant to rest upon. Even the commencement of Edward^s 
studies, to which she had before looked forward with great de* 
light, now recnrred to her only to bring the recollection that if 
she saw htm, his thoughts would be neither of his new clothes 
nor his hew books, but of Michael, and of her promise to get 
tidings of him. For his sake and her own too, she determin- 
ed, at least, to escape this interview, feeling that it would be' 
better for all parties that no tidings should be delivered to both 
mother and son at once, which could be done after his school- 
hoors by her driving to Hoxley-lane after she bad taken Mar- 
tha home. ' . " 

In pursuance of this resolution, she walked to the school- 
hdnse, renewed het orders that the greatest attention should be 
paid to the now scholar, Edward Armstrong, and care taken 
that, if he were found backward for his age, he should be nek 
ther laughed at nor chid. She then left a message for him» 
stating that she would be engaged all the morning, but would 
see him at his mother's house after he left school. ^ 

At eleven oVIock Miss Brotherton's equipage set off for 
Dowling Lodge, bearing her letter to Martha, and the inter- 
val tilj its retura was an anxious one. ¥m\ %Vvft Vi\x ^qv^\V^ 
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if her unusual invitation would be accepted ; and if it were, ake 
felt more doubtful still as to the nature of the scene which 
must follow. Nothing short of her earnest wish to redeem 
her promise to Mrs. Armstrong could have given Mary courage 
to do what she now meditated. 

She entertained not the slightest doubt of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of Martha Dowling. All she had ever seen of her, and, 
Btill more, all she had heard from the Armstrongs* convinced 
her of this ; and to pain her, therefore, particular:!/ ia that 
most tender point, the exposure of her father, the tremendous 
effect of which upon her Mary had already witnessed, was one* 
of the very last measures she could have been Jed to adopt.. 
But a strong and stem feeling of justice urged her not to shrink 
from this. It was evident, from the statement of Mrs. Arm- 
strong, that Martha had been actively instrumental in sending 
Michael to his present destination, let it be where it might ; and 
painful or not painful, it was unquestionably right to make her 
understand the ^ubts that existed as to the boy^s well-being, ia 
order that she mighi avail herself, as she was bound to do* ef 
her aceosa lo the only person who could explain the trans- 
action. 

Having screwed her courage, ihetelbre« to the strictness of 
examination necesaary to her most rigbtoiNis purpose, Mary 
left her boudoir in the possession of Mrs. Tremlett. and repai^ 
ed to the library to await her guest. Nor did she wait long. 
Almost before the tii»e arrived at wbich $he had ealeulated that 
the carriage might return, the great houso-bell gsve signal of a. 
visiter^ and ike next moment Martha Dowling stood before her. . 

The two young girls shook hands, and «ach observed that 
tiM other looked p aler* than «he was woot to do. The heart of 
Mary sank within her as she marked the expressioo of Mar- 
tha's eountensnce. Not only was it pale, but most speakii^ty 
anxious ; and, in adkUtioa to ber osiisl stiy and reserv^ mSBMri 
there was an appearance of uneasiness, and almost of fear, aS 
she thought, which seemed to tell that herofaject was suspect- 
ed. Nor was she wrong. In pursuance of a promise given to 
Michael, Martha had visited the wick>w Araastrong, and the in- - 
tense anxiety under which siie Anmd her sufierisg respecting 
ths destination of her boy, awnkeoed for the first tiaiie in hat 
own mind a sluadowy suspicion that all mightsot be rig^oon- 
cerning him. The pang this cost her was terriUe. Good and 
kind-hearted as she was, there was no strengih of fibre in Mar- 
thah ehmtHekti wMeh might enable her to l^ave everything ra- 
tber ibaa rennaiA in 4oubt. 8ho \ove^ Vxtt bxVua: ftyadlYx bMt 



she feared hrm more; and the stronger her auapicions grew 
(and^iinhappily^the more she meditated, the more they strength- 
ened), the less power she felt ehher to refute or confirm them. 

I'he note of Miss JBrotherton was delivered to her at the 
family break fast-table, and the instant she read it, the truth 
suggested its«lf to her mind. Had she been a free agent, the 
wounded, shrinking spirit of the poor girl would have certainly 
led her to invent some excuse for refusing an invitation so full 
of terror ; but she was not. 

«' What's that about, Martha ?" said Sir Matthew, holding 
out his hand for the note. 

^^ It is from Miss Brothorton,'* muttered Martha, as she re- 
signed it to him. 

** Mercy on lae !'* ^claimed her eldest sister, *< what a won- 
derful faacy Miss BnMlienon seems to have taken for Martha ! 
I do think it is the very oddest tlmig I ever heard of.*' 

^ What a goose you are, my dear, not to understand it!" 
observed Miss Harriet, the second sister, giving, at the same 
time, a very significant glance towai^s her bnother Augustus. 

** But good gracious !" retorted Miss Arabella, ** why might 
sot any other of us do as wel) ? It would seem so much more 
natural in such an elegant and fashionable giii as she is." . 

** She is afraid of us, Bella," replied Miss Harriet, tittering. 

Sir Matthew, who had not only read the note, but contrived 
to hear all that his two eldest daughters said concerning it, here 
iHirst into a laugh. * 

*' Set a thief to catch a thief—- bey ! Hairnet ? Gome, Mav- 
tba ! start away ! You have finished your breakfast long ago. 
I won't have the carriage kept waiting." 

^ Must I go, papal" said poor Martha, turning very pale. 

«*Must you go! and with that die-away look too? Why, 
Martha! are you jealous because some folks fancy that the 
young lady wants lo make friends with you for more reasons 
than one I" 

'^I would a great deal rallmr not go, papa f " replied Martha, 
in a beseeching accent. 

** Manha ! I shall be in a downright passion with you in 
half a minute. Upon my honour, I never heard anything so 
crpssgrained and unsisteriy in my life. Go this moment, and 
get on your bonnet ; and remember, if yon ple»e, from first to 
Kist, to speak of your brother as a sister ought to speak. And 
if she hints anything about his having flirted a little with 
Carry Thompson, be sore to say that he only did it to laugh 
at her." 
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As he spoke these words. Sir Mathew rose from the tablet 
as if to accelerate the n>ovement wHich was to send her off. 

Martha listened to him with the habitual reverence whidi 
she ever bestowed on all he uttered ; but shook her head, as 
it seemed, involuntarily, as he concluded. 

** Why, you don*t mean to say he was in earnest, you good- 
for-nothing, spiteful girl ?*' cried Lady Dowling, suddenly rous- 
ing herself from the dignified apathy in which she usually in- 
dulged. 

** What a shame !" cried one sister. 

«* 'rhat*8 too bad !*' cried the other. 

** Just like her, though !*' sneered Mr. Augustus. 

^* Hold your tongues, all of you," said Sir Matthew. **I 
know Martha better than any of ye, trust me for that; and 
what I bid her do, that she will do, and nothing else. Run 
away, Martha. Don*t mind any of 'em." 

Thus urged, thus goaded to the interview she dreaded, Mar- 
tha hastened to leave the room ; but, ere she passed the door, 
something at her heart told her that her best course would be 
to take her father apart and tell him all. She turned back to 
look at him, but met a frown so strongly indicative of growing 
impatience at her delay, that, yielding to the sort of slavish 
feeling in which she had been nurtured, she hurried forward to 
obey him. Had she possessed greater moral courage, many 
subsequent events would have been different. 

After the first salutation was ever. Miss Brotherton, making 
a strong mental effort to subdue her agitation—of which she 
was infinitely more capable than her companion — begged her 
' to sit down ; and then, placing herself where she could have, 
as a commentary on what she might induce her to say, the ad- 
vantge of watching her countenance, she pronounced, in ' a 
voice that she in vain laboured to render steady, ** My dear 
Miss Martha, I have suffered^a great deal of uneasiness sinee 
I last saw you respecting the little boy for whom — concerning 
* whojn — I mean Michael Armstroiig, Martha ! His mother is 
very wretched because she cannot discover to what place he 
has been sent ; and I, nothing doubting that it would be per- 
fectly easy to learn this from you, rashly promised that I would 
obtain this information. Can you, dear girl, tell roe more upon 
this subject now than you could wheii we last met ?" 

^' I cannot, Miss Brotherton !" replied Martha Dowling* in 

a voice so low and husky as hardly to be audible, but with a 

complexion and features that spoke so plainly what was pass- 

ing ia her heart, that Mary leli ^&Vi^med ol\\vr^%^V^tfid her- 
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self where she could read so distinctly all she suffered, and 
leaving her chair to share the sofa on which the poor girl was 
seated, she tooji her hand and said, 

*' My poor, dear Martha ! it would be better for us both 
that I should speak sincerely. I have become acquainted with 
an individual, Martha, who knows more, much more, than ei- 
ther you or I can do, my dear girl, respecting the factories ; 
those great magazines of human life and labour by which your 
father, and mine also, have grown from poverty to wealth. 
This person, Martha, on my questioning him respecting the 
probable destination of a child so circumstanced, did not scru- 
ple to reply, that if his master were displeased, and wished to 
be rid of him, there were places — factories, mills, dear Mar- 
tha, where the business was so managed as to render labour 
very heavy punishment, and where it was easy to keep chil- 
dren, ay, hundreds of them, unseen and unknown for years. 
Do not tremble thus, dear Martha ! Do not draw your hand 
away from me ! Most sure I am that your heart and my 
heart must beat in sympathy on such a subject as this. Let us 
be mutually sincere, and we may help each other to undo 
whatever wrong may have been done. We know, we both 
well know, that your father was displeased with this poor wid- 
ow's son. We know, too, that he is a person of great power 
and influence. The boy is gone — he will not tell us where. 
What is the inference ? Turn not from it, Martha Dowling, 
tarn not from it, my poor friend, but boldly and honestly seek 
out the truth, and let me know enough of it to save this help- 
less child from farther suffering." 

'* I have no mieans. Miss Brotherton," faltered poor Mar- 
tha. *' If all your dreadful thoughts were true, which you 
have no right to think they are, and still less have I — but if 
they were true, all true, I have no means to kndw it.'' 

*• If we have any reason to believe them true," said Mary, 
solemnly, ^ means must be taken, Martha^ Dowling, to stop 
farther wrong ; and this can only be by learning where Mi- 
chael Armstrong has been sent. I apply to you for this with 
great reluctance, because I know the subject cannot be brought 
before you without causing you pain. But I feel it my duty 
not to shrink, from this, and it is yours, my dear girl, to obtain 
the information I require." '' 

** But if I agreed with you in this. Miss Brotherton, what are 
my means of obtaining it beyond your own ?" said Martha, 
rousing herself, and feeling renewed courage from remember- 

YoL. II.— E 
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ing that there was no proof whatever of the boy's being other-* 
wise than well and happy. 

*' Nay, Martha," returned the heiress, gravely,/^ among those 
engaged in your father^s service, you can hardly be at a loss to 
find some one who must have been employed. in removing himJ^ 

" And would you have me," replied the poor girl, indignantly, 
'' would you have me tamper with my father's servants, in order 
to obtain a knowledge of what it may be his will to keep 
secret ? Miss Brotherton, I would rather die than do so." 

*^ I honour filial feelings, Martha, and grieve to think that 
you are placed in circumstances which must compel yon to 
make them secondary," said Mary, gently. 

'* Nothing can make them secondary," retorted Martha, 
warmly ; *^ I love my father, and I hold my duty to him the first 
and the highest I have to perform on earth." 

** Save only what you owe to your own soul, Martha Dow* 
ling," replied Mary. ^* Had you been yourself for nothing in 
this matter, I might think as you do, that your duty as a child 
must prevent your interfering in it, though even that, I suspect, 
would be but doubtful morality. But, Martha! the case is 
otherwise. It was by your influence that this helpless widow 
was induced to send her child away. She did not trust your 
father, but she trusted you. Do you not know, Martha, that I 
speak the truth 1 And if I do, can yon for an instant doubt that 
your first duty is to redeem the pledge you gave to this poor 
trusting creature, who hazarded all tibiat was dearest to her in 
life upon your assurance 1" 

A passionate burst of tears, that seemed rather to convulse 
than relieve the bosom on which they feU, was the only answer 
Mary received to her cogent reasonings ; and so evident was the 
sufferings of the innocent culprit, who appeared writhing tinder 
-the discipline she inflicted, that nothing less deeply impressed 
on her heart than was the remembrance of Edward and his 
mother, and the grief that threatened to destroy them both, could 
have given her courage to persevere. 

'* Martha! dear Martha! be reasonable!" cried Mary, 
throwing her arms round her. <* If you knew what I suflfered 
in making you sufier, you would pity me ! but I have no choice 
left me. I am not a fi^ee agent, Martha, any more than yoa 
are ; we are both bound in honour, honesty. Christian faith, 
and Christian mercy, not to let any feeling stop us till we have 
restored Michael Armstrong to his mother." 

*' Restore him !" sobbed Martha. " Alas ! Miss Brother- 
ion, the poor woman herself has i^te^enXedL >Xv^ ^^^"^^^^ ^^ 
that ! Do yovL not know thai Vie la a^ipearXtt^^*^^^ 
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** Let U8 but know where he is, Martha, and if the situation 
be one that his mother can reasonably disapprove, there can 
be little doubt but means may be taken to release him. 
Teach us but where to find him, dearest Martha,'' cried Mary 
fervently, " and we will all pray for blessings on your head !** 

'' I cannot do it," replied Mai^ha, with a sigh that very 
nearly approached a groan. 

«* How know you that you cannot, Martha ? Will you not 
try to learn this cruel, this nefarious secret T 

** No, I will not. Miss Brotherton," replied the unhappy girl, 
with sudden firmness. '* If any wrong has been done to this 
boy, I know that it must rest upon my head. So let it. The 
remembrance of it may bring' me to the grave, and there I shall 
find mercy and forgiveness. But it shall not place me in rebel- 
lion to my father, nor force me to reveal any secrets which it 
may be his pleasure to keep. Now let me go, Miss Brother- 
ton. I doubt not you have acted according to your sense of 
duty, and so have I. In this, at least, we are equal. Pray let 
me go ; I am not well, and greatly wish to be at home.'* 

Mary looked at her with surprise, and almost with terror ; 
she was as pale as death, and shook, as she stood up before 
her, as if she had been seized with an ague-fit. 

<* Alas, Martha !" she exclaimed, *' I have made you very 
miserable and very ill, yet have gained nothing by it ! Xou 
shall go, my poor girl, you shall go instantly ; but, ere w^ part, 
.let me implore you to examine in silence, and alone, the ques- 
tion of right and wrong in this case. Paint to yourself the 
misery of the wretched mother, and remember that yourself — 
I must say it, though I wring both our hearts as I do it — ^your- 
self, Martha Dowling, are the cause of it." 

^^ You have said enough, Miss Brotherton, to destroy my 
peace for ever," replied the miserable girl, '^ but not enough to 
make me act as a spy upon my father. Farewell ! Do not 
let us meet again ! It is too painful." 

Without waiting for an answer, Martha Dowling wrapped 
her shawl about her and hurried to the door. 

^ The carriage is not waiting, Miss Dowling," said the vexed 
and disappointed Mary, who had gained nothing from this pain- 
ful interview but the conviction that the well-intentioned but 
erring Martha was as much persuaded of the boy's having been 
unfairly dealt with as herself. '* Let me order the carriage for 
you." 

** No, no, I cannot wait* I can walk. I know the way^ 
Indeed, I am May no longer I" replied M^x^*dL)\i\xxr^*vsv% <^\!wx 
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and closing the door of the room after her ; and, before Miss 
Brotherton codld reopen it, she had already passed through 
the hall, and was almost running from the house. 

Mary lost not a moment in summoning a servant, and order- 
ing the carriage to follow her with all speed ; an order which 
was so well obeyed, that the unhappy Martha was overtaken 
ere she had walked a mile, and gladly did she then avail her- 
self of it ; for by that lime every other painful feeling was 
merged in the terror of having to explain to her father the cause 
of her having so parted with Miss Brotherton as to return unat- 
tended and on foot. ^* Perfect love casteth out fear," and per- 
fect fear may perhaps petrify the heart into a sort of unstrug- 
gling desperation ; but a union of the two reduces the mind to 
a state of slavery the most abject, leaving no strength whereby 
any healthful moral feeling can be sustained. Martha's whole 
care, on returning home, was to satisfy her father thi^t nothing 
particular had passed in her interview with the heiress ; and 
unfortunately for all parties, she succeeded. 

Miss Brotherton, meanwhile, mounted a litde pony phaeton 
with Mrs. Tremlett, and with a heavy heart proceeded to Hox- 
ley-lane. But, painful as was her errand, her condition was a 
far happier one than that of Martha Dowling ; for in her there 
was no mixture of motives to paralyze every word and act. 
Her kind heart sought and found counsel in her sound and up- 
right judgment, and, sustained by it, she executed her task with- 
out shrinking. A little reflection on the subject convinced her 
that it was now become her duty to confess to her poor client, 
not only that her exertions to discover the abode of Michael had 
been unsuccessful, but she began to fear that there must.be 
some unpleasant reason for the difficulties thrown in the way 
of obtaining the information she had sought. It required some 
courage to utter this; but, when it was done, Mary was sur- 
prised to perceive that its effect, both upon the mother and son, 
was very trifling. Having candidly stated her fears, she re- 
mained silent, the eyes of both being fixed upon her with a sort 
of quiet hopelessness, that was perhaps more painful to con- 
template than more vehement demonstrations of grief. 

*' Our thanks are not the less due to you, ma'am,** said the 
widow, gently, *< and don't vex your kind heart by thinking that 
we are disappointed. Edward and I guessed true from almost 
the first ; that is, from when he was taken ofiT without bidding us 
good-by. Sir Matthew is known better by his mill-people, 
ma'am, than by the great gentry that turns their eyes away 
£vm labour and sorrowt to revel and gi;o>N t^x^o^'^t^.^Nn ^v<%%. 
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Yoa would nerer be like to hear the truth from them, and I am 
told that eren now the country round rings with praises of Sir 
Matthew's goodness to Michael. 'Tis bitter to hear it. But it 
is God's will our portion should be bitter here* He has power 
to make ii up to us hereafter^ and it is there we must fix our 
hope." 

*< Most sure and most blefssed is that hope !" replied Mary, /er- 
▼ently ; ** yet it should never cheek our elforta to put to profit the 
means of happiness he has granted to us here. 1 have now told 
you the very worst, Mrs. ArmstroBg» far I have t(^d you not 
only all I know, but all I fear ; nor will I again pledge myself 
to do more than I am quite sure it is in my power to perform. 
I think you will believe, without my talking about it, that I shall 
not give up the search I have undertaken. But, till some new 
light reaches us, we should but waste our time and wear our 
spirits by speaking on the subject. Let us rather think and 
speak of the welfare of the dear boy that is leA you ; this will 
be no hinderance to our restoring his brother, if it be God's will 
that we should have the power. Tell me, Edward, how did 
you get on at school to-day V* 

«< Everybody was kind to me," answered the boy. 

'< That's well, dear boy, and everybody will be kind to you. 
He looks nicely in his new clothes,, does he not, Mrs. Arm* 
strong r' 

** He does indeed, ma'^am I and I could almost fancy that he 
looked better in health already for having left the mill," re* 
plied the widow. 

** And I feel better»'^ said Edwsurd, looking at his mother 
with his soft, thoughtful eyes; '^ and I don't think that it would 
be impossible for me to grow well again." 

•* My boy ! my hoy. !" cried the poor cripple, raising herself 
in her bed» and thiewing her arms around him. '* Shoi^d I dare 
to complain of anything if that were possible ( But oh ! Teddy ! 
wouldn't he have given one of his Httle hands to see itT' 

This appeal, wlueh, in truth, only echoed the thoughts of his 
own heart, overthrew all the courage of Edward, and his tears 
again flowed as last as those of his poor mother ; a renewal 
of weakness of which they might both have been still more 
ashamed thaa they were, had they not perceived that neither 
Miss Brothertbn nor her old friend had dry eyes. 

Mary» however^ was too wise to let t^s last^ 

*' This dear boy," said she> ^'^ has said that whieh ought to 
five us all courage. 1 can hardly tell ydu the delightful feel- 
ing which the hope of his restoratAOik W k««^ ^^\ %\:i^ ^^« 
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It would repay me a thousand fold for all the pain I have suf- 
fered. Let us fix our thoughts on this hope, and, trust me, it 
shall be realized, if medical skill and kind treatment can do it/' 

It was with this assursUice she left them ; and if any earthly 
promise could have healed the anguish of the mother's heart, 
it would have been this. But her two children were so twined 
and twisted together in her thoughts, that meditating upon her 
hopes for Edward inevitably brought her terrors for Michael 
before her ; and it was but with a fitful sort of satisfaction that 
the boy dwelt upon his anticipations of being useful to her, or 
that she listened to him. 

Two days after this, while Miss Brotherton and Mrs. Trem* 
lett were pursuing their usual morning occupations in the bou- 
doir, a servant announced that a lady and gentleman were in 
the drawing-room. 

Had the announcement been of a gentleman alone, Mary's 
thoughts would have instantly suggested Mr. Bell, for they had 
been fixed upon him and the hope of his coming, through both 
the preceding days. But the mention of the lady puzzled her. 
Nevertheless, the gentleman was Mr. Bell, and no other ; and 
the frank and simple kindness with which he said, as he led 
the lady forward to meet her, '* Miss Brotherton \ I wanted 
my wife to know you too," rendered the introduction as agree- 
able as it was unexpected. 

*'If you and I, my dear young lady," said he, "take le 
consulting together concerning what we may hope and what 
we may do in aid of the suffering people by whom we are 
surrounded, we shall do well to take this good little woman into 
the committee, for she has probably more practical knowl- 
edge of the subject we were discussing when last we met, than 
any other lady you could meet with." 

Equally cordial and sincere was the welcome Mary gave 
to her new friends ; and if sympathy of feeling and a commu- 
nity of interest on a subject of deep importance to them all could 
have sufiiced to make them happy, the long morning they 
passed together would have been one of great enjoyment ; but 
they were all too much in earnest to be called happy while 
dwelling upon the frightful subject to which their thoughts were 
turned. The longer Mary listened to those whose lives were 
pj&ssed in struggling to asstage the misery arund them, and in 
battling with the horrid principles which produced it, the more 
deeply did she feel that she, too, was e ailed upon to labour in the 
Maine thorny vineyard. Yet, terrible as were the subjects they 
discuBsedf and sad as waa ibe coixVvdVtf^ii v)iCL^\i n^ "^^wtt Uaa 
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mighty than that of the law could redress the evils they de- 
plored, there was still something inexpressibly soothing to her 
feelings, in finding herself thus in intimate relation with persons 
who comprehended and shared in the sentiments which had be- 
come so essentially a part of herself. Though her conscieilce 
had told her, from the first moment her attention had been 
called to the subject, that it was her duty not to turn away from 
it, she had hitherto n^et little but opposition from those around 
her ; and, though steadfast and firm in purpose, she had often 
felt heavy in spirit from knowing herself to be alone when she 
so much wanted assistance and support. This oppressive 
loneliness she could never suffer from again, as long as Mr. 
Bell and his excellent wife were within her reach ; and fervently 
did she bless the courage which had led her to their dwelling. 
Tidings of poor Michael, however, there were none. Mr. Bell 
had sought information concerning him wherever he thought it 
possible to obtain them, but he had learned nothing. Never- 
theless, he declared himself by no means satisfied that the boy 
might not be at some one of the Bastile-like establishments to 
which he had applied. '^ I kno^ them, and they know me 
too well," he said, '^ for me to place implicit confidence in any 
answer they may be pleased to make to any question I may 
venture to ask. If I knew where to find a trustworthy stran- 
ger, who could not, by possibility, be recognised by any one as 
a friend of mine, I still think the chances would be greatly in 
favour of our finding the boy at some of the noted apprenticing 
establishments which I have iiamed. But, in truth, I know 
not where to look for such a person.'' 

" Am I not such a one ?" cried Mary, eagerly. " Hardly a 
creature in the world, beyond the town of Ashleigh and its 
neighbourhood, knows me personally, and in all such places as 
those you have named, the Emperor of all the Russias would 
not be less likely to be recognised.*' 

*^ But how, my dear young lady, could you represent yourself 
with any face of probability as interested in the inquiries you 
would have to make V* demanded Mr. Bell. 

" Methinks, Mr. Bell," replied Mary, colouring with her own 
enthusiasm, ** methinks I could carry through an enterprise 
which had the recovery of little Michael for its object with a 
degree of diplomatic skill that would surprise you. It should 
not be by downright and direct inquiry that I should proceed. 
Where such inquiry would be likely to excite suspicion, I would 
only contrive to insinuate myself and my eyes, and would ask 
no questions bslvc what they should ani&Nvei*^ 
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'< Many strangers travelling desire to see the factories, cer- 
tainly," replied Mr. Bell, musingly^ " But you are so young 
to undertake a wandering expedition. And then, how could 
you be accompanied? Your servants woidd unquestional^y 
announce you everywhere." 

*^ I am older, I think, than you suppose," replied Mary ; 
^ and, if I undertake this, I will be accompanied by Mrs. Trem- 
lett, with whom I have no reserves, and by no one else." 

^* You. cannot travel without attendants, Miss Brotherton?" 
said the clergyman, looking at her kiudly, but as if doubting 
that she was quite in earnesL 

*^ Do not either of you judge me harshly,^ replied the heiress, 
with great earnestness ; ^* do not set ine down in your judgments 
as a hot-headed girl, indifferent to the (^nious of society, and 
anziouB only to follow the whim of the moment. Did I belong 
to any one, I think I should willingly yield to their guidance. 
But I am alone in the world ^ I have no responsibilkies but to 
God and my own conscience, and the only way I know of by 
which I can make this desolate sort of freedom endurable, is by 
fearlessly, and without respect to any prejudices or opinions 
whatever, employing my preposterous wealth in assisting \he 
miserable race from whose labours it has been extracted. If 
you can aid me in doing this, you will do me good ; but you will 
do me none, Mr. Bell, by pointing out to me the etiquettes by 
which the movements of other young ladies are regulated. I 
€aniH>t think that I have any right-to a place among them ; and 
X therefore feel that to check any possiiide usefulness by a con- 
stant reference to the usa^fes of persons with wl^om I have 
little or nothing in common, would be putting on very heavy 
harness, neither effective for use nor for ornament. But 
* something too much of this.' I must not talk of myself," she 
added, cheerfully. ^ Let us examine the possibility of my set- 
ting off with Mrs. Tremlett on a little home tour, without an- 
nouncing the important event to the neighbourhood, or taking 
any servants with me to enact the part of Fame behind my 
chariot.** 

^ By what eooveyance would you propose to travel. Miss 

Brotherton V* inquired Mr. Bell, still looking, as an American 

would say, ^ as if he could realize the scheme.'' 

. Mary meditated for a moment, and dien replied : ^^ In the 

first instance, if you and Mrs. Bell will permit it, we shall go 

10 your house in the aame manner as before, only carrying with 

i» B awaU tntvelHng-trunk or so, such aa would be necessary 

iT wv wexe going to pass a week.m\k7Q>^ Otv^^isASA^iQ^ 
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morning we would set off by the * * * coach, in which you will 
secure places for us. At * * * we will order dinner and beds, 
like any other travellers, and inquire of the waiter what will 
be the best way of getting a sight of the factories." 

*^ And he will tell you that such and such factories — ^na- 
ming precisely those in which there would not be the slightest 
chance of finding the boy — ^may be seen by application made 
to Mr. So*and-so," said Mr. Bell. 

Mary coloured, and seemed about to Answer him ; but either 
from consciousness that she had nothing very satisfactory to 
reply, or because she had some notion in her head not sufifi- 
ciently digested to communicate, she changed her purpose, and 
instead of combating an objection which seemed almost fatal, 
drew from her pocket a set of little ivory tablets, on which she 
had written the names of all the establishments within a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, notorious for taking apprentices, and of 
retaining them by means that converted the scene of their la-» 
hour into a most strict and wretched prison-house. She read 
their names aloud. ** These, I think, were all you mentioned 
to me !'' said she. 

** I think they were,'* replied Mr. Bell. '* But to these, be- 
lieve me, you will get no admission as a visiter.** 

** Will you admit me as a visiter if I come to you the day 
after to-morrow, Mrs. Bell?" said the heiress, playfully, and 
apparently wishing to wave any farther discussion of her pro- 
jects. 

*^ Most joyfully," was the kind and hospitable reply. 

'* Then for the rest we must trust to chance. And now, if 
you will let me, I will show you my pretty garden," said Miss 
Brotherton, rising, and taking from a chair by the open win- 
dow the ever-ready shawl and parasol, which made her lawns 
and shrubberies essentially a part of her dwelling-place. " Of 
all the fine things I possess, I believe I am only truly thankful 
for this,-' she continued ; '^ I hardly know how I should pass my 
life if I had not a garden.*' 

The garden was indeed one that spoke of its owner's love, 
by a multitude of enjoyable nooks, that seemed all courting 
her approach, and by that perfection of elegant neatness which 
is never found in an equal degree where the mistress is in- 
different respecting it. To her new friend's praises of all 
this she listened with pleasure, and sketched many pleasant 
plans for future meetings, when they should not, as they de- 
clared unavoidable now, remain only while their horse was 
resting. Bat Mary said not a word mote oa ^<^ %.\i^\^^^ ^ 
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her purposed expedition till the very moment of their departure^ 
and then it was only to remind them that they would see her 
. come with her friend to elaim their promised hospitality on the 
next day but one. This was received with renewed promises 
of a joyful welcome, and so they parted. 

The next day was a busy one for Mary. In the first place, 
she was closeted for at least two hours after breakfast with 
Mrs. Tremlett ; and, whatever might be the subject of their con- 
versation, it appeared to end satisfactorily, for, when it was over, 
Mary embraced her old friend very cordially, saying, ^^ I feel 
more grateful* much more grateful, than I have words to express, 
nurse Tremlett, and never shall I forget your kindness to me l^ 

After this they drove to the entrance of Hoxley-lane, and 
walked thence to pay a farewell visit to Mrs. Armstrong ; and 
here it was evident that, however wild the projects might be 
which the heiress had conceived, she knew how to be dis- 
creetly silent concerning them ; for, after bestowing upon the 
widow ^ gratuity sufficient to supply all her wants for a longer 
time than she purposed to be absent, she took leave of her, say- 
ing, *' You will not see me again, Mrs. Armstrong, for a week 
or more ; I am engaged to go from home for that time ; but I 
shall take care that Edward shall receive as much attention at 
the school as if I were at home. Be sure, also, that my ab- 
sence will not make me the less mindful of Michael. Neither 
at home nor abroad i^hall I cease to employ every means in my 
power to obtain intelligence concerning him." 

To Edward, whom she visited at the school, she gave the 
same assurance ; adding an earnest injunction that he should 
keep in mind the necessity of exerting hiniself, both for the in- 
dustrious prosecution of his studies, and the not less important 
regulation of his mind on the subject of his brother's absence ; 
the welfare of his mother greatly depending upon both. Weak- 
ness of every kind seemed to vanish before the powerful stim- 
ulant thus offered ; and she left her little prot6g6 comforted and 
invigorated by the belief that he had a great duty to perform, 
and that his mother was the object of it. 

The preparations for her own and her friend's convenience 
during the journey were very simple, but they puzzled her 
maid considerably. First, it was so very odd that she should be 
going out upon a visit, and take absolutely no dinner-dresses at 
all with her ; and, secondly, it was, if possible, odder still, that 
she should not take her. But Mary listened to all the hints 
and innuendoea to which ihese feeUxv^a ^ave rise with a sort of 
gentle indifference^ whicli was do\)bx\fi«^ N«rj \|tQ^^^«^%<^\^^ 
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length she was induced to damp the cnriosity) which she feared 
might prove inconveniently active during her absence^ by say- 
ing, " I am going to visit the /amily of a clergyman) Morgan, 
and, as much dress will not be necessary, I shall not want you.'^ 

This was perfectly satisfactory. *' A clergyman's family* 
where much dress would not be necessary, was where the la- 
dy's maid never did nor never could want to go." 

Nothing could have been more judicious than these ezplana. 
tory words. They accorded perfectly with the report of the 
servants who attended the carriage, and so completely satisfied 
the household, that, though it was the first absence of so long 
duration that she had made from her home since she became 
mistress of it, it fortunately led to no gossipings whatever. 

We must not pause to describe the pleasant sociable even- 
ing passed by our travellers at the house of Mr.. Bell, n^r 
even relate all that was said in the course of it, concerning the 
expedition they were about to undertake. Every instruction, 
every hint whieh^Mr. Bell believed might be useful, he gave 
clearly and succinctly, and not a word of it was lost upon 
Mary. 



dHAPTER V. 

Mifls Brotherton sets o£f on her Travels, and feels frightened at her own 
Temerity ; but speedily recovers her Courage, and plays the Heroine.— 
She visits some Factories, and is introduc^ to a Sunday-school.—- She 
approaches the Precincts of the Deep Valley. 

It was about nine o'clock on a bright autumn morning that 
Miss Brotherton and her faithful nurse mounted into a lumber- 
ing six-inside vehicle, bound for ^ ^ ^. Their two small 
trunks, with "iMr^. Tremlett, passenger " modestly written on 
both, were safely lodged on tne top ; Mr. Bell gave them a 
silent blessing and a silent nod ; the horse-boy vociferated 
^ all right,** and the richest young lady in Lancashire rolled 
off, very literally in search of adventures. 

The novdty of her situation and of her sensations of every 
kind, the unceremonious examination bestowed upon her by a 
smart young clerk who sat opposite, the anxious look of Mrs. 
Tremlett'^ usually tranquil face, and t)xe co\imQK»\i«e.% "^^ 
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the enterprise she was upon must even by herself be charac- 
terized as wildly extravagant, if not carried through with much 
steady courage and discretion, altogether produced a feeling of 
oppression on her heart that very nearly overcame her. y Am 
I acting rightly in thus exposing myself?" was the question 
that her startled nerves suggested ; and had her conscience 
been Imable to answer it boldly and promptly, her condition 
would have been really pitiable. Happily, however, this was 
not the case. There was some feminine timidity about Mary 
Brotherton, but not an atom of false shame or affectation of 
any kind. '^ Yes ! I am right \^ was the answer recorded on 
her heart of hearts, ** and shame to me if I shrink at the first 
step, for no better reason than because the dust flies, and a 
vulgar young man stares me in the face." 

"From that moment Mary recoiled no more ; and a little res- 
olute meditation on her object, and of the strength demanded 
to obtain it, so eflectually restored her usual self-possession, 
that she lookei} round upon her fellow-travellers with as little 
embarrassment as if she had been used to travel in public all 
her life ; nodded to Mrs. Tremlett with an encouraging smile, 
and thought how very silly people were who fancied that ev- 
erything unusual must of necessity be terrible. 

** Are you going all the way to * * *, miss ?" siaid a good- 
natured-looking woman, who sat bodkin between the smart 
clerk and Mrs. Tremlett. 

" Yes, ma'am, I am," replied Mary, civilly. 

The good-natured woman twisted herself round to reconnoi- 
tre Mrs. Tremlett. 

** Your mamma, I suppose, my dear ?" 

" No, ma'am ; the lady is a friend !" 

'*0h! I ask your pardon; you are so very much alike 
made me say it." 

Mary bowed, Mrs. Tremlett smiled. 

The good-natured-looking woman persevered in the same 
strain of pertinent observation, sometimes addressed to one 
passenger, and sometimes to another, so as to prevent the 
party from sinking into total silence, which might otherwise, 
perhaps, have happened. But Mary bore her share in this 
trifling annoyance with perfect good-humour; and when, at 
length, th,ey arrived at * * *, and Mrs. Tremlett asked her, in 
rather piteous accents, the moment they were alone together, 
whether she did not feel dreadfully worn out, she cheerfully 
replied^ 

*^Not the least in the wot\4, my de^xAtvwAr 
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*• Thank Cod !** replied the did womat), fervently, ** I know 
yon do so hate to be bothered, Mary, that I was afraid that 
old fool would put you out of all patience/* 

** Times are altered with tne now, nurse Tremlett,** replied 
Mary ; '* I have left off living for rnyself, and I feel my tena- 
per improving already by it. Now, then, ring the bell, and 
give your orders ; remember, nurse, you are the great lady« 
and must order everything." 

Encouraged by this* cheerful submission to circumstances, 
which was, in truth, somewhat more than she expected, Mrs. 
Tremlett began to think that Mary might indeed prove capable 
of carrying through the scheme, the first sketch of which had 
appeared so wild that nothing short of a devotion to her will,' 
Which knew no bounds, could have surmounted her averseneas 
fo'it. 

** My darling child !** cried the old woman, looking at her. 
with equal admiration and delight, ** your mind is as strong aff 
your heart is ttoder, and never will I again oppose my silly ig- 
norance to anything you wish to do.'' 

It was not diffiouh, in this fi^st stage of their expedition, lo 
follow exactly the plan that had been laid down. The two 
kdies professed themselves td be travellers anxious to see all' 
objects of curiosity, and particularly the factories, which were, 
as they observed, so famou? throughout all the world. The 
master of the hotet where they lodged exerted himself with tho' 
mmost civility to gratify so natural a desire, and Mrs. Trem- 
Fetl and'Mary were accordingly promenaded, on the following 
morning, through one of the largest establishments ofthe loWn. 
It 18 probable, from the drowsiness of the publk mind on the 
subject, that matiy travelling strainers, who are, in like manner, 
led by a skilfol official' through the various floors of a factory, 
i^etire A'om the spectaele they present wi^out having any feel- 
. iDg of sympathy exehed by the cursory glance they have 
thrown o^er the silent, unobtrusive little beirigs, one moment 
^ whoso unchanging existence thev bare been permitted id 
Wiinesb. ' It lis the vast,' the 'beautiful, tb^ elaborate maebinerj^ 
by which they wdpe sutrdunded 'that called forth all their ai^' 
tentioA and ftll their wonder^ The tJniform ee^iselees movoN 
Ment, sublime in its sifardy strength < and nm-elenttng activity; 
drew every eye, and rapt the observer's mind in boundleas ad-« 
lKilraii(»A of the mtthFellous ip&k^ of «€iend0 1' * No wonder thai 
tfongevery^line a isoore of nohelese children toiled, uhthoughl 
of after the admirable machine. StiWgors do hot^iisiiCvAtsQ^ 
riea to look w i Adin ; ic i» ih« ^ i^iimi(ta»iii( ^tittficiiVi^tk Wl'^MSadu^ 

Vol. JI.-^F 
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mechBiiMm whieh they come to see ; it is of thai they speak^of 
|hat ihej think, of that they boast when they leave the life-con- 
suming process behind them. The more delicate and (alas !) 
Jiving springs by which the Grbat Artificer has given move- 
ment to the beings made in his own image, are not worth a 
ihought the while, 'J'he scientific speculator sees nothing to 
excite his intellectual acumen in them ; he hardly knows that 
they are there, but gazes with enthusiasm and almost rever- 
ence on the myriads of whirling spindles amid which they 
breathe their groans, unheeded and unheard. 

But it was not thus that Mary won her way through the 
whirling, hissing world of machinery into which she now en- 
tered for the first time in her life. The hot and tainted atmo- 
sphere seemed to weigh upon her spirit as well as upon her 
lungs, and the weary aspect of the Drakes, and the failing 
joints of Edward Armstrong, became fearfully inteltigible as 
she watched the children (and she watched nothing else) who 
dragged their attenuated limbs along. Then it was that Mr. 
Bell's tremendous statement of the number of suffering beings 
thus employed came with full force upon her mind. She 
would have given years of existence at that moment could she 
liave believed it false. Two hundred thousand little creatures^ 
created, by the abounding mercy of God, with faculties for en- 
joyment so perfect that no poverty short of actual starvation 
can check their joy, so long as innocence and liberty be left 
tlnem i Two hundred thousand little creatures, for whose free- 
dom freiii toil during their lender years the awful voice of na- 
twe lias gone forth, to be snatched away, living and feelingy 
from "die pur>e air of heaven, while the beautiful process is go- 
ing on by which their delicate fabric gradually strengthens into 
maturity; taken for ever from all wiih ^hich their Maker has 
surrounded theot for. the purpose of compJeiing his own noblest 
work ; taken and lodged amid stench ami' stunning, terrifying 
tumult; driven to and fro» tiU their little limbs ibeBd under 
theli^ hour after hour^ day after day ; the repose of: a mon^ent 
to be purchased only by yielding their tender bpdieei to the fist, 
the i)eel« or the strap of the overlooker ! AH this rushed to- 
gethciT iipi^n poor Mary's heart and soul^ and* turning deadly 
pale, skte seized the :arm of her friend to astye herself from 
falling. ' 

) ** Terrible hot day !" roared their conductor^ in the hideous 
f cream by Vrhlch some human voices can battle, successfully 
ir/V/i //ra JfooTAlacbineTy. ... 
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Tre'niiett, urging her stepsi forward, now broaght Her td aft 
<^n window outside it. - The fresh atr» so carefiilty excluded 
within,* soon revived her ; the colour return^ to her Hps^ and 
having remained silently inhaling %he breeze for Another minuto 
or two, she signified her wish td' proceed. 

*' Not now, Mary ! Pray not now !" said the frightefiei 
Mrs. Trenaiett. '* Indeed, indeed, you have not strength for it !^ 

Mary gave her one steady look, and the opposition ceased; 
for it said, as plainly as look could speak, ^' Is it ihus I shall 
find Michael Armstrong !" 

*^ For a moment I felt the heat oppressive,'* said Miss Broth- 
«rton, in a voice of very steady composure. *^ But I am quite 
«ure the sensation will not return. 1 came to * * * on pur* 
pose to see the factories, my dear friend, and, indeed, you 
most not disappoint me." 

** The young lady^s right,** replied their conductor. " She'H 
never see the like of our mills, you may depend upon that. 
Why, all the machinery in the known M^rld put altogether 
^won't equal one of our spinning-mills. There is nothing iii 
-ereation to compare to it ; and I don*t question but the young 
lady heard as much before she come. So it would be alto- 
gether wrong to disappoint her of the sight of 'em.'* 

" Thank you," said Mary. ** Are we to go up stairs now 1^ 

^ Yes, if you please, miss. We have got seven stories here, 
and, thank Gbd« all is busy just now, one as the othfer, from 
the bottom to the top." 

On entering the second room, Mary felt, as ihe eitpected, 
that her bodily strength was quite sufficient to sustain her. Shd 
bad not habituated herself to ** seek the sun upon the upland 
lawn" for nothing. Few girls so lapped in luxury could boast 
4>( equal vigour and activity. The first aspect of the system 
{the horrors of which had been so clearly explained to her) in 
-action was for a moment overwhelming ; but it was past ; the 
terrible ^* premier pas^^ could not come agaih; and, far from 
-shrinking from the task she had imposed upon herself, she led 
ihe enormous fabrie, aAer having perseVeringly mounted to its 
summit, with the satisfactory conviction that she should not 
fail in her enterprise either from want of strength or from want 
of will. 

Gooti Mrs. Tremletti however, still fdt less confident u'f^on 
the subject; and no sooner found herself tite*d'tile with her 

» Except in the mills of Messrs. Wood and Walker, at Bradford, it is 
difficult to find any factory properly ventilated \ free adm.UsviM\Qt^>S. W^^L 
iajmrioue to many of the processes carried on in l\i«m. 
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greiHig mktresa within the shelter of their drawlnf^ooHd, than 
ihe seid, ^ You wiU never stand jt. Miss Mary ! feeling abont 
it a}l as you do; the sight of those pooft ragged, aickly little 
souls will be the death oif you." 

^ Then so let me die, dear nurse !" replied Mary, *' If I 
fcare fiot vigour enough, bpth of mind and body, to be in some 
degree useful, I should hardly think it worth while to live ; but 
I luiow myself better, nurse Treplett, I turned sick and giddy, 
I confess, on entering that first rpom, but it is my friend, Mn 
Bell, who has to answer for it. The impressions received at 
Aat moment by my senses served as a specimen of all the 
liorrors he had described to me. I'he account I had heard en* 
aUed me at a glance to comprehend the scene before me, 
iWbile that scene itself acted back ^gain, as it were, upon my 
memory, making me to understand, a thousand times more 
clearly than before, all the frightful details he had given me. 
The effect of this was overpowering, but it cannot return upon 
lue again in the same manner ; I am already hardened. Think, 
l|ierefore, no more of me, dear friend, but let us cogitate to* 
gether upon the likeliest way of turping all such visits to ae^ 
isoont,*' 

This cogitation led them both to the conclusion that it might, 
fi>r the sake of appearances, be as well to take the landlord's 
jroGMumeodation to another of the establishments, usually point* 
isd out to the attention of strangers, and then to consult the 
ivory tablets, and venture upon a visit to the only one near 
* * *9 pamed therein as ncMorious for the reception of appren- 
tices. . 

In pursuance of this plan, the waiter was again interrogated 
when he attended the ladies at their luncheon, and again he 
brought a written address from his master, accompanied by a 
message, intimating that, the following morning being Sunday, 
Ibe ladies might have the advantage of visiting the Sunday- 
school attached to the factory, for which he had given the ad- 
dress, to a«jght of which they would be admitted without dit 
jiculty, if they would make known their wishes for such ad- 
mjssion to the person who would sltow them the factory. 
: '* There is a Sunday-school attached to the establishment T 
said Mary, in an accent of great satisfaction. 

'* Yes, miss,'* replied the man ; *' Messrs. Robert and Joseph 

•^omlins, the serious gentlemen as owns the factory, has built 

a schoolroom altogether at their own expense, and attends 

tJbeir own selves in person every Sunday morning, to see that 

hoib master and children pu\a \ll[ve Vveea x^ ^^t^^x* Tsk€a ^^^ 
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Vory is about a itiile or so out of the town, bat master sajs as 
fae can let jou have a carriage Very reasonable.'* - 

^i should wish to go there by all means," replied M^ry ; 
** desire the carriage may be got ready for us directly.** 

The man left the room to obey her. 

** Thank Heaven !" exclaimed Mary, as the door closed be- 
hind him, '* there is, then, some Christian feeling still left among 
them here, as well as at Bradford. We shall not here, at least* 
be shocked by witnessing such degrading ignorance as that of 
the poor Drakes. They are treated like Christian children, at 
any rate." 

*^ Most surely it is a pleasure to hear of it, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Tremlett, **and it is quite as Mrell, Mary, that we have 
got to ride to it, at least if you feel like me, my dear." 

Less than half an hour's drive brought the travellers to a 
large factory^ which, whatever it might be within, was on the 
outside, though in itself as grim as coal-smoke could make if,- 
surrounded by a fine expanse of rural scenery. In answer to 
their application at the gates, they were civilly desired to walk 
in, and presently found that the routine of exhibition was pre- 
cisely similar to that of the morning. It struck them both, 
however, that, if possible, the children looked more worn and 
weary, more miserably lean and more frightfully pallid, than 
those they had seen before; nevertheless, Mary failed not, 
when taking leave of their conductor, to request pertnission to 
attend the Sunday-school on the morrow. 

•• Certainly !" was the reply, pronounced in a tone as clear- 
ly announcing the speaker's connexion with the party self-styled 
eivangelical, as the broadest Irish brogue does the birthright of 
the speaker to call himself a son of tlie Emerald Isle. ^* Cer- 
tainly ! the Lord forbid that Christian women should ask to be 
present at the doings of the godly, and be refused }" 

On inquiring the hour at which they should be there, the man 
replied, ^* As the clock in the tower of the Lord's house strikes 
seven, Mr. Joseph Tomlins, by the blessing of God, will begin 
to speak the exhortation. The prayer will follow from the lips 
of Mr. Robert, and then the schooling will begin." 

" We must be here, then, exactly at seven f said Mary. 

'* Ten minutes earlier would be more decent^ time," replied 
the man, with a gravity of aspect that approached a frown ; 
*• our gentlemen are very strict as to their hours in all things." 

They civilly promised to be very punctual, and departed. 
The factory was built on the side of a hill^ so stee^ tU^x ilv^ 
hack part of it, to which the shed used aia ^L^OcL^^tQ^tcvH^^^ 

F a 
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' ^mttafihed, ooiild not be safely ajiproached by a carriafe ; Misi 
Brotherton, therefore, and her old friendv on arriving at the hot- 
4001 of the hill on the followieg morning, got out, and, deairing 
the vehicle to await their return, proceeded on foot by the path 
pointed out to them as ** the way to Maater Tomliaa* school.^ 
.The ladies were more than punctual, for it still wanted a quar- 
ter to seven ; they thereldre sesated themselves on a fallen tree 
by the roadside, and watehed the arrival of one or iwo miseN 
,able*looking children who were laggingly approaehing the spot 
*' You look half asleep, my poor child !" said Mary, laying 
her hand on the shoulder of a little girl, who, ragged, pale, hatf 
!waahed, and with eyes half closed, was being dragged onward 
by an older child, a boy, apparently about ten years old. 

^* She be so hard asleep by times,*' said tbe.boy» ^' that I 
9an*t get her on.** 

. *' ]£it why is that, my dear 7 Surely seven o*clock is not se 
very early l" said Mary. 

. ** We were all to the mill till five minutes afore twelve,'' said 
the boy, making another effort to pull his sister onward. 
. ^' How I do you noean to tell me that you were working at 

. midnight ?" demanded Mary. 
; ** Five minutes afore twelve we stopped, 'cause it was Sun- 
day," replied the boy. '< Come along, Peggy !" he added^ with 
another stout tug ; ** I shall catch it to-morrow frQm the looker 
if I'se too late for the 'sortatiun." 

The little girl, who bad fallen fairly asleep during this short 
delay, being thus roused again, stumbled onward, leaving Mrs. 
Tremlett and Mary alike undeceived as to the humanity of 
instituting a school to be carried on under such regulations. 
They determined, however, to witness with their own eyes the 
operation of teaching children to read who were fast asleep, 
and, walking on, came witliin sight of the schoolroom door just 
as Mr. Joseph Tomlins showed himself on the step before it, 
with his watch in one hand and a Bible in the c^her. 

** Wicked and ungrateful children I" he began, ^ is this the 
way you obey your earthly master, who leaves his comfortable 
bed, and his breakfast untouched, to lead you to the feet of 
your heavenly one ? Wielded, idle, and ungrateful — ** But at 
this moment Miss Brotherton and Mrs. Tremlett appeared in 
sight ; and in a voice suddenly changed from reprobation into 
drawling softness, he went on, *< Come unto Him, little chil- 
dren ; I forbid you not, but urge you, with tender. Christian love, 
early and late, late and eailyi to hear His word and sing His 

praise.'' 



Here he stopped, and, bowing la ^le ladies^ o&red to' lead 
them to a place where they might be well aecoininodated for 
the exhortation and prayer, and for hearing the children also 
if they wished it. 

As soon as they had enlered the sort of pew to which Mr* 
Tomlins led them, the twenty or thirty miserable-looking chil* 
dren who were in the room were called upon by a loud word 
of command to *' knskl T and down they tumbled, the elder 
ones, in several instances, taking the little creatures already 
asleep beside them, and i^acing them on the floor as nearly as 
they could in the auaude commanded. The sonorous voice 
of Mr. Joseph, Tomlins was then heard pronounciag an exhor- 
tation, intended to show tha.t obedieoee to their earthly mas- 
ters was the only way of saving children from the eteraal burn- 
ing prepared for those who were disobedient in the world to 
.come. 

Mary, as she looked earnestly rottnd upon every child pres* 
ent, greatly doubted if there was one sufficiently awake to lis-, 
ten to this ; and in heart she blessed the heaviness which 
saved them from hearing the mercy of their Maker blasphemed. 
A prayer IbUowed this exhorution, as little like what a prayer 
ought to be as was the preparation of the little congregation 
who listened to it for bearing part in a religions ceremony. 
Btill Mary Brotherton waited to the end, nor left her station 
till the nominal business ^of instruction had proceeded, suffix 
ciently to convince her that poor Sophy Drake's account was 
strictiy true when she said,. ^* keeping our eyes open Sundays 
wasn't possible, 'cause they didn't strap us." The children 
were not strapped, and, consequently, they were, with very few 
exceptions, literally fast asleep during the hoinr and a half that 
this ostentatious form of instruction was going on. 

Unwilling to attract more notice than was necessary. Miss 
Brotherton and her companion remained till the drowsy tribe 
were roused, awakened, and dismissed by the loud voice of 
Mr. Joseph Tomlins, and then they also slipped away, regain- 
ed the carriage that wailed for them, and returned to * * *. 

*' Noiv, then," said Mary, as their one horse dragged them 
deliberately along, ** now, then, dear Tremlett, our search must 
really begin. As soon as we have breakfasted, we will set off 

in this same equipage for Mill, that being the first on my 

list where appventioes are taken, and, moreover, within a morn- 
ing's drive of ♦* *. 

** And how shall you endeavour to gain admittance, my 
deturV* iemaaded hat friend. 
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<' As we did yesterday ; merely stating that we are strangers, 
travelling, who are desirous of seeing the faetories^** replied 
Mary. 

*« But you don't expect to get in, my dear, do you, aller 
all Mr. Bell told you about apprentices?" exclaimed Mrs* 
TremletU 

<« Probably not,'* was the answer; *^ and, in that case, my 
dear woman, you know what is to happen." 

** You are really in earnest, then, Miss Mary V* rejoined her 
friend, in an accent which betrayed some nenrousness. " ** You 
really mean to do all you said when we were shot up together T 

** Most certainly I do," replied Miss Brotherton, gravely. 
** Did you suppose I was jesting, nurse Tremlett, in what I 
then said to you?" 

^ Not jesting. Miss Mary. No, certainly, not jestmg. Only 
I thought that, maybe, after a little more thinking about it, yoa 
might change your mind." 

*' You do not yet understand me, nurse i" said Mary, with 
vexation. ' '^ You do not yet comprehend how determined I am 
to persevere in the business I have undertaken." 

**Do not say so, dearest Miss Mary !" replied the old woman, 
with emotion ; ** I do understand you ; I do know that you will 
leave no stone unturned to obtain your object ; and indeed, in- 
deed, I love you a thousand ^ times better than ever I did, and 
that is just because I do understand you ; only I did not feel 
quite sure that you would have courage." 

** We shall see, nurse Tremlett. Courage, I believe, often 
depends more upon the earnestness of the will than the. strength 
of the nerves," said Mary. 

Their attempt to get admittance to the apprentice factory 
was, as they both expected, abortive ; they were told that no 
persons were admitted there except on business ; and, having 
nothing such to plead, they retreated as they had advanced, . 
somewhat fearful lest their having taken so much trouble for 
nothing might excite the alarming observation, ^^It is very 
odd," on the pan of their driver or some of his gossips. 

The distance was considerably greater than they had ex- 
pected, and they had little more time on their return to * * * 
than sufficed for securing places in a cross-ecumtry coach for 
the morrow, which would convey them to a small town named 
by Mr. Bell, whhin a morning's drive of which were two es- 
tablishments known to receive apprentices, howsoever and 
wheresoever they could get ihera. 
Having again booked d:ieii pl^cea in \!idl^ \x'^\sk% ^l '^i^'oiSfiMt.^ 
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prepared their travelliog luggage for a farther progress, and 
taken a meal that served for dinner and tea in one, they went 
to rest. Bat it was long ere the excited mind of Mary per* 
mitted her to sleep ; nor did she, in fact, close her eyes till« 
after repeated consideration, she had decided totally to change 
the plan of operations she had fixed upon for the morrow. 

Mrs. Treadett had not yet left her bed, when her young 
mistress appeared at the foot of it on the following morning, 
with her ivory tablets in her hand. *^ Nurse Tremlett," she 
said, ^* do you remember which, among all the places men* 
tioned here, was the one Mr. Bell declared that he considered 
as the most likely for Sir Matthew to have selected, if his pur- 
pose was to keep the abode of Michael Armstrong unknown V* 

*^ Dear me ! My dear Miss Mary ! Only think of your 
being up already, and me lying' abed so !'' was the reply she 
received. 

** Never mind that, dear nurse. It is not getting*up time 
yet, only I am restless. Do you remember the name of the 
mills Mr. Bell particularly dwelt upon ?" 

** 1 dare say I might. Miss Mary, if I was to hear it spoken 
again," said the old woman, sitting up in bed and endeavour* 
ing to feel awake. 

'' Now, then, listen, dear soul, and stop me when you 
think I name the right." Mary then turned to her tablets, and 
read the names, with the descriptions of the localities in- 
scribed there. It was not till she had reached the last in the 
list that Mrs. Tremlett again spoke, and then she exclaimed, 
promptly, '^ That is it, Mary ! I am quite sure that is the 
place ! * I will bet ten to one,' he said, ' that, if Sir Matthew 
has been for putting the boy out of sight. Deep Valley Mill is 
where he will have knlged him.' Those were his words, Miss 
Mary ; I could quite swear it." 

'* I was pretty sure of it before, nurse Tremlett, but now no 
doubt can possibly remain. Hear me, then, my dear, kind 
friend, and tell me truly if I am right or wrong. 1 settled last 
nighty nurse, to set off and visit all these factories exactly in 
the order in which they are here set down. But, after I went 
to bed, it struck me that it would be surely better to begin 
with the place pointed out by our good friend as the most like- 
ly to afford success. I like the business quite as little as you 
do, nurse, and would gladly shorten it if possible." 

*^ But, my dear, won't the stage we are going in take us the 
wrong way ?" 

^^ A little rtmad about; but I see ikOQK>\ac£v^xim'QcAX\ 
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have no particular wish, you know, to have our eourae traced, 
and this setting off in one direction, when our purpose is to 
take another, most go far towards preventing it. So that, you 
see, we have no immediate change to make, and you have only 
to get up and eat your breakfast in time to be ready for the 
coach that is to stop for us here." 

*' God bless your dear heart !" said the old woman. " You 
think ten times more of me than you do of yourself, darling! 
Little sleep last night, Mary, and getting up before anybody 
else in the morning, is not the way to be quite strong and com* 
posed by-and-by." 

** Fear nothing ; I feel particularly well, and greatly pleased 
by our change of plans. I have great faith in this visit to 
Deep Valley, and long to have the experiment made and 



over." 



Mary Brotherton waa quite correct in her geography ; the 
place to which the coach conveyed them was at about the 
same distance from Deep Valley as from * * * ; and, without 
making any farther inquiries concerning that mysterious spot, 
which, indeed, the memoranda received frdm Mr. Bell rendered 
quite unnecessary, she ordered a chaise, on quitting the stage- 
coach, to conyey them to the nearest town at which he had 
stated that it would be likely they should find decent accommo- 
dation for the night. 

Both the young and the old lady were rather surprised, on 
reaching this place, to find every house in it that offered pub- 
lic accommodation so poor and miserable-looking as to make 
them almost afraid to enter. Their driver, however, soon 
drew up to one which, upon Mrs. Tremlett's inquiring if it 
were the best, he assured them was not only the best, but the 
only one that ladies could find comfortable. '* Here, then, we 
will get out," said Mary, courageously ; and, giving her friend 
an encouraging smile, she preceded her into a room that smelt 
strongly of tobacco-smoke, ale, and gin. 

''Can we have art up-stairs room that might be more open 
and airy like !" said Mrs. Tremlett, looking anxiously at her 
young mistress. 

** To sleep in?" demanded the woman who had received them. 

*' A sitting-room, good woman, I mean," responded the meek- 
spirited Mrs. Tremlett, half frightened by the woman's look and 
accent. 

** What, this is not good enough, I suppose ? Then you may 

trudge ; it is good enough for ^out b^view," replied the worn- 

aa, looking most alarmiiig\y au\k^ • '&i.^v\\^\^A\^^«^'^^^vii^v 
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tA to herself, Mary Brotherton would have thought it one of 
the duties imposed by her pilgrimage to endure it ; but, ae it 
was, she slipped out of the dungeon*parlour with great celeri- 
ty« and reasched the hoiise-door before the postboy had succeed- 
ed in his attempts to untie the cord which fastened their trunks 
behind the chaise. Apparently, hands were scarce at this un* 
promising hostelry, for he was performing the business alone, 
at which Mary greatly rejoiced, as it enabled her to address 
him unobserved. " This does not seem a comfortable house, 
my lad, that you have brought us to. Don't you think we might 
do belter if we tried another ?" 

*^ It is the best in the town," was the reply. 

^' Then could you not drive us a mile or two out of it ?" said 
Mary, in a very coaxing voice. " We should like to sleep at any 
little country inn by the roadside a great deal better than this." 

'* And how would my master's horses like it, I wonder?" said 
the postboy. By this time Mary's purse was visible in her 
hand. The youth's countenance softened as he gazed upon 
it, and he presently gave an unequivocal symptom of relenting 
by scratching his head. Miss Brotherton held half a sovereign 
between her finger and thumb; '^ I will give you this," she said, 
*• beyond the sum you are to receive for the horses, if you will 
drive us on to some clean country inn at which we could sleep." 

^^ Where is the old lady !'' demanded the boy, in something 
like a whisper. 

** I will bring her out this moment," said she ; and, without 
waiting farther parley, Mary flitted back again through the va* 
pour of tobac<^ and spirits to rescue her old friend ; a deed of 
daring that found its reward in the look of gentle satisfaction 
with which her signal to quit the parlour was obeyed ; for Mrs. 
Trenilett was one who could not bandy words, and she had 
therefore endured, without intermission or resistance, as much 
insolence as eouid be compressed into the period of her abode 
in ihe apartment. 

** Why did you not follow me at once, dear nurse t" said Mary, 
as soon as the postboy had closed the carriage-door upon them. 

** Bless you, my dear, I never thought of getting away till to- 
morrow morning, and I stayed with her to prevent her following 
you. How very glad I am we are got away safe and sound^ 
(jpom that terrible woman ! How could you have the courage 
and cleverness to think of it, Mary ? Sure enough, dear, it is 
you chat takes care of me ; and that's a shame, isn't it?" 

*' It is but fair, nurse, that we should divide the labours of 
the road bctweea ub. It is you who always vakft c^t^^^^x.'w^ 
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are nol starved, and it is not too much in return that I should 
be watchful for your presenration from all the wild-cats and ti- 
gresses we may chance to encounter." 

The postboy earned his golden gratuity, greatly to the con- 
tentment of its donor, by drawing up at a small but perfectly 
Beat liule mansion, where milk-pans set on end to dry before 
the door offered a delightful contrast to all that had been visible 
at the sign of the Three Crowns. The clean-coifed landlady 
looked a little surprised at being asked for sleeping-rooms by 
ladies entitled to so splendid a mode of travelling ; but the de- 
mand being satisfactorily answered, they were quickly installed 
in a parlour smelling of geraniums instead of gin, and giving or- 
ders for their evening meal to the bustling good woman of the 
house with an air of old acquaintanceship that looked as if 
they had been her guests for a month. 

<* Nothing was ever bo fortunate as this, nurse Tremlett," said 
Mary, as soon as they were left alone ; ^* our stage-playing, as 
as you are pleased to isall it, must begin here. There is no 
danger that this kind^ simple-hearted creature should misdoubt 
a word we say ; and if you will only perform your allotted part 
with your usual quiet good sense, I have no doubt but we shall 
reach her heart sufficiently to make her very useful. I do not 
ask you to say anything, only look sufficiently interested to 
support the character I assign you.*' 

'* Oh ! dear Miss Mary !" exclaimed Mrs. Tremlett, colour- 
ing, *' is it to begin already ?" 

• The countenance of IVIiss Brotherton fell from an expression 
of great animation into that of deep despondency and disap- 
pointment; she found that all her difficulties with the Old woman 
were about to be renewed. <^ Oh ! why, Mrs. Tremlett, if 
yon are unequal to this, did you not honestly tell me so when 
I explained to you my purpose before we set out ?" said she, 
with more severity than she had ever used in addressing her da- 
ring her whole life before ; " 1 could then have taken measures to 
carry on this business without you. You know how deeply 
my heart is in it ; I did not expect this weakness ; 1 thought it 
was over I" 

" You are wrong, Miss Mary, you are mistaken altogether,** 
replied Mfs. Tremlett, eagerly. " I am neither weak Yior sil- 
ly, and so you shall see, if you won't be so very rash and hasty 
with .me.*' 

By no means displeased with the etorgy with which the 
good woman defended herself, Mary re|^lieid, ** Let me see 
thisf Ti-emlett, aad my love and v^Vuq (ox ^of^m^^ \tL<!»«%3v^ i«. 
bund fed fold." 
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*^ Begin, then, as soon as you like, my dear; I am quite 
ready.'' And, in saying this, the good old woman assumed zm 
aspect as full of confidence and courage as her own. 

In a few niinutes their repast, which a good dairy made Iu>> 
mrions, was before them, the landlady remaining in attendance 
to replenish the teapot, and so forth. 

Miss Brotherton's manners, though by no means remarkable 
to those in her own station for that perfect polish which guards 
everything without and everything within from disagreeabia 
Impressionsr were always conciliatory and kind to all below 
her, and seldom was she waited upon by any one who would 
not have gladly retained that office near her. So it was with 
Mrs. Prescot of the King*s Head ; the good woman lingered 
in the room, evidently because she liked being there ; and, taking 
advantage of this, Mary addressed her, venturing to give her 
the name she had read upon the sign. 

** We are in Derbyshire, are we not, Mrs. Preseotf 

** Yes, miss ; this is Derbyshire, sure enough.'' 

^ What distance is it from hence to Deep Valley f 

** What, the factory, miss, that is called Deep Valley Millf 

^ Yes ; how far is it to that factory T" 

** Why, it is not over easy to say rightly j seeing that there 
18 no direct road to it. It is a lonesome, ooc-of-the-way place 
aa ever human beings thought of taking to, and I ean't say as 
much is know'd about it by any of the neighboors round. 
There is a cart-road, I believe, as goes right down to the mill ; 
but the nearest Vay would be over them hitia there, of course, 
because the factory is built down among the very middlemost 
of 'em," replied Mrs. Prescot. 

•^ Would the walk over the bills be too for for my avnt and 
nie !*' inquired Mary. 

^ Oh dear, yes, miss ! I should think so ! Beskles, Hm 
no place whatever for ladies to go to. The poor little cretuis 
«8 bides there bean't no sight for them to look al ; and, brides, 
nobody^ of any sort is ever let to look at 'em.** 

'* We must get there somehow or other, Mrs. Pieaeot," said 
Mary ; ** and I trust in God we shall not be refused admittance, 
fmr our business is no common one.*' 

** You have got business at Deep Valley Mill f* demanded 
Mrs. Prescot, abruptly. « 

** Indeed we have," replied Mary ; ** and, hf some meanact 
other, we must get in, and, what is mere, we masi see every ap- 
prentiee they have." 

The woman abook her head. 

Vol. IL^Q 
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* ** I have had more than one lodging here for a night/' said 
she, ** who for some reason or other was curious to get inside 
of Deep Valley Milh But I never knowM one of 'em that 
ever did more than get a look down upon it from the top of one 
of them mountainous hills out yonder ; and it is no easy mat« 
ter, they say, to get to the right place even for that ; for, by 
what folks say, them as built the mills seem to think that they 
eould puzzle the wicked one himself to find 'em out. But 
there's one eye that sees 'em, if no other do." 

These last words were added in a mutter that might or might 
' not be noticed, according to the pleasure of the parties within 
hearing. Mary did not notice them. 

'* Gould you have the kindness to tell us to whom we should 
apply for permission to go through the factory ?" said she. 

^* Indeed, miss, I am happy to say I knows nothing about 
*em ; and if all's true as I've heard said over the alepot by the 
kitchen fire, the more people ask for leave, the less they are 
likely to get it. But may I make so bold, miss, as to ask the 
reason why such ladies as you wants to get in there ? It would 
only break your hearts ; and, what's more, they've been having 
a horrid fever there, and that I know for certain, though they 
sient the poor little creturs off by night to be buried : some to 
one churchyard, and some to another, to stop people's tongues* 
It bean't no place, ladies, for you to go." 

** When I tell you why we wish to enter there, you will not 
say so," replied Mary. ** The mill is worked by apprentice 
children, is it not ?" 

" Yes, miss, the more's the pity, for that's what makes the 
poor wretches slaves for life, for not many of 'em, by all ac- 
counts, lives till their time is up." 

^^ Hear me, then, Mrs. Prescot ; among those miserable ap- 
prentices we hope and expect to find a dear child who belongs 
40 us." 

** Lack-a*day ! what a story-book that would make !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Prescot. ^* How long is it since you lost him 1" 

^^ It is a long time," replied Mary, evading the question, 
^ and it is a long story to tell how it happened. He is my 
own brother, and this lady who is come with me is our aunt." 

*« Are you quite sure, miss, that you shall find him there ?" 

^' How can I say that, Mrs. Prescot, when you tell me so 

many of the children are dead ?" replied Mary. *^ But so 

much do I think I shall, that I will give five sovereigns to any 

one who will only put me in the way to get admittance to the 
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Mrs. Prescot again shook her head. ** There be a many 
and a many poor souls round about that would do almost any> 
thing honest for such a reward ; but if anybody told you they 
could do as much, they would only deceive you. I don't be- 
lieve there is anybody in the parish, not even the parsoni could 
make 'em open their doors to let strangers in." 

'* Do you think that the person who has the power to open 
them would do it for a hundred pounds!*' demanded Miss 
Brotherton. 

" I can't take upon me to say, miss ; it sounds like a fortune 
to me ; but they are all rich at Deep Valley, as folks say, 
managers, overlookers, and all ; so maybe they mayn't think 
80 much of it.'' 

**Mrs. Prescot, I would give five hundred pounds rather 
than not look over the children at Deep Valley Mill." 
^ The woman stared at her with a very natural mixture of 
curiosity and astonishment; but there was a friendly interest 
in her eye also. *^ It's too late to-night, ma'am, to do any- 
thing," said she ; ** and if you'll be pleased to say nothing to 
nobody till my husband comes home, I don't know but what 
he may be as likely to think upon what would be the best way - 
to set about it as anybody ; not that he ever meddles or makei 
with the people of the mill in any way, but he's a good schol- 
lard, and a quick-witted man too, as ever I know'd, though I 
•ay it as shouldn't." 

This proposal was readily agreed to, and the interval till 
their host's return employed in a ramble of a mile or two along 
the road, where a recent shower had laid the dust, while every 
woodbine in the hedges which skirted it sent forth a delicious 
perfiime. The outline of the hills around them, though hardly 
deserving Mrs. Prescot's epithet of mountainous, was bold and 
picturesque, and the foreground, with its hanging levels and 
rich copses, altogether formed a scene of considerable beauty. 

*^ All this is very pretty, my good Tremlett," said Mary, of- 
fering her arm to her old friend to assist her ascent of a steep 
bill, " and I should enjoy it greatly did I not fancy that, could 
we look over yonder hilltops, we should see a hateful roof, ex- 
cluding the sweet breath of evening from the helpless creatures 
it encloses." 

** God grant that you may snatch one of them from it, my 
dear child," replied the old woman ; *' let that thought comfort 
y<Mi." 

• '^ Should I succeed 1" cried Mary, " should I indeed carry 
borne thai Uule fellow to his poor moxViei ax»i tck^ ^\^>x^^^ 
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ward, I should certainly feel something approacbiag to perfect 
happiness ! Bot if I fail ! how shall i bear to meet them t*' 

«* Think not of it, dear ! see how that last bit of sttoshine 
comes full open your face as you talk about it ; that is a ttign» 
my dear, that you will have your wish." 

It was the last bit of sunshine, for the next moment the goldea 
disc was hid behind a ridge of hills ; yet they walked on for 
nearly a mile farther, and, when they relumed to the King*i 
Head, they found the good man of the house already returned, 
and his supper, as his wife assured them, very nearly finished. 
** He shall come to you in half a minute, ladies, if you'll pleasf 
to be seated, while I bring in the candles ; I have told him 
all you said to me, and he-don^t seem so much, put out about 
it, by much, as me ; but he's uncootmon 'cute, as you'll find 
when you comes to talk to him." 

In about a quarter of an hour Mr. Prescot knocked at the 
parlour door, and being properly intiodnced to the ladies by his 
wife, was left standing before them, while she retreated to pur- 
sue her various avocations. • 

'^ Your wife bis told you, Mr. Preseot, Our reascni for e&» 
uig here?" said. Miss Broth'erton» glad to escape the vepelitiei 
of her fictitioiis tale* 

** She has, ma'ilm," was the suecinet reply* 

'* And do you think ii possible for nle to obtain admtssidii tO 
Deep Valley Mill, and to go over it in stich a mudner as te 
give us an opportunity of seeing all the children V^ 

*^UI had heard that iniuch as to your purpose, ladies, arid 
nothing more, I should have said no, you could no more get 
into Deep Valley factory than into the moon« But my misses 
added something to the back of it as makes a difference." 
This was said with a look and accent which fully justified 
Mrs. Prescot's assurances of her good man's ^* 'cuteness.'* 

**I thitik, Mr. Prescot, that dhe said no more than I am 
willing to make good," replied Mary. ^' I do not wish to ex- 
pend money wantonly } but, if less will not serve, I am ready 
to give five hundred pounds to any person who could enable 
me to see all the children in Deep Valley Mill." 

*Ml is a long sum, miss," replied the man, thoughtfully, 
** and I can't but fancy that less miglu serve. The people as 
is in authority there is bad people, I don't scruple to say it ; 
and sooner than open their doors for pity towards any Chris* 
tian sold, man, woman, or child, they would see 'em all in the 
boHomJ^a piu But 'us jusl because they do all the wicked- 
ae$8 fwe iiears of, that I seaa Vio^« vVia^ m^^ >q^ \av^^ \a 
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break their own laws ; for if they does One thing for the love 
of gold, they may do another. 'Tis plain enough to see, to be 
sure, that they knows it is for their interest to keep all eyes 
off their cruel goings*on ; and what's fur their interest they 
won't easily give np. So it may be that Squire Elgood 
Sharpton himself would tarn away from five hundred pounds 
rather than show off his poor miserable apprentices. But that 
mayn't hold good for his agent ; and I believe in my heart that, 
if we could quietly get to offer Woodcomb the manager a 
hundred pounds, you would not have long to wait for a sight of 
the children." 

*' And how is this to be done, Mr. Prescot ?" said Miss 
Brotherton ; 'Mf you can undertake to manage it, you may put 
what price you like on your services ; I feel certain that yoa 
would not name a higher sum than I should be willing to 
pay." 

^ Why, as for me, miss, I must not be known to meddle or 
make in the matter. Squire Sharpton would have my license 
away before I could say Jack Robinson. Any advice I can 
give is at your service, and I may be able to put you up, per- 
haps, to doing the thing in the likeliest way ; but as to my go- 
ing to the mill, it won't do. One reason is, I never was there 
before, and it's like enough that, seeing a stranger, they'd set 
the dogs at me before I had time to say my errand. No ! 
that won't apswer. The only man I can think of as would 
give us a chance is one Smith, the miller as serves 'em with 
oatmeal ; and pretty stuff 'tis, as I've been told, which don't 
speak overwell for his honesty, you'll say, though 'tis likely 
the price is in proportion, llowsomever, whether he be good 
or bad, I don't know another as comes and goes to Deep Val- 
ley as he does, and that's what makes me fix upon him as a 
messenger." 

** And when could I see this man ?" demanded Mary. 

** Why, betimes to-morrow, miss, there's no doubt, if I goes 
and give? him notice." 

'* Then do so, Mr. Prescot, and be assured your trouble 
shall not be forgotten." 

** There is no fear of it, miss," replied the acute landlord, 
with very honest sincerity, '' and I'll go to the mill outright. 
But I think — ^you'll be pleased to excuse me for speaking my 
mind->--that you two ladies must settle between yourselves 
what you'd be willing to give Timothy Smith himself for the 
job, seeing that he's not one to work for nothing ; and anoth- 
er thio^ i'd make ao tree as to meniion u% >!baX '^^xi!^ ^^ ^^ 
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k ittake him understand that you don't wantto.get inside thetf 
kicked den, but only to aee the children, one and all of 'eiti ^ 
ipnd then, you know, miss, they may trim 'em and scour 'ca 
up a little, for shame's sake, afore they brings 'em out." 

Miss Brotherton, after this conversation, felt as fully eon* 
Tinced as the good wife herself could desire of the value of 
the landlord's head, and determined to be guided by his advice* 
Aftfer a little farther conversation between thero^ it was settled 
that she should write a note to Mr. Woodcomb, the niaDager» 
in readiness to give into the hands of Mr. Timothy Smith on 
the following morning, if she could prevail upon him to de^ 
liver it* 

Mr. Prescot performed his part of the business ably, for the 
portly miller was waiting for the ladies in the parlour when 
they returned from their early walk. 

Miss Brotherton possessed a sort of instinctive skill in read* 
ing the human countenance which rarely deceived her, and it 
look her not long to discover that the man she had now to deal 
with was one upon whom it would be folly to waste any ar» 
guments which did not affect his own interest* She there* 
fore briefly stated the feet that it was of great importanoe to 
her to obtain sight of all the apprentices at Deep Valley MiU> 
having great reason to hope that she should find a young rela* 
live there» for whose release from all engagements she was 
willing to pay handsomely. 

'' It is not the cusioin, ma*ami to tdmii visiters at that fac* 
tory. It have been found to hinder the work," replied the 
miller, solemnly* 

*^ So I understand, sir. But hearing that you are in thu 
habit of visiting the mill on business, I have taken the libertfl^ 
to send for you in order to say thskt, if you would undertake tf 
deliver this note to Mr. Woodcomb, the manager, I would w^ 
ingly give you five pounds for your trouble." ,- 

^ That is hardly enough, ma'am, for the risk of offending-^ 
good a customer," replied the miller. ^ 

*« Will double that sum induce you to do it for me V* said Msf 

*' On what day do you wish it to reach Mr* Woodcolff 
bands 1" demanded Mr. Tknothy Smith, endeavouring lo r^ 
a doubtful expression of countenance. / 

^ To-day, sir, as early as possible." ii 

** Then, ma'am, I'll be fair and open with you, and ni 
about to mince the matter, or deceive you in any way. I^ 
wUi pay me down twenty pounds infold or Bank of Em 
I wiil censeni to %vtt ^f uK^ >!ki& SsK^tsasx \»a^ 
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had fixed to do this morning, and undertake not only to giro 
your letter to Mn 'Woodcomb, but to iise my influence with 
him— which is greater than you may guess for — to make him 
do what you wish, provided that you treat him with the liber*- 
ality which a gendeman liice him has a right to expect." 

Miss Brotherton drew forth ber pocket*book. 

** I will giTe you the twenty pounds you demand, Mr. Smith,** 
she said, in a tone as decided ami business-like as his own, ^ if 
yon perform my errand successfAUy. I will gire you this tea- 
pound note now, as payment for eon?eying the letter, and ai^ 
oiher of the same raiue when you return to me with the nMO- 
ager's permission to see the children who are apprenticed at 
the mill." 

Mr. Timothy Smith looked at Miss Brolherton*s pocket-book, 
and he looked at her. His glance at the first inspired a strong 
inclination to increase his demands ; but the miller had studied 
the human countenance as well as the Isldy ; and when he 
knrfLed at her, he felt certain that, though young, rich, v>d tery 
eager in pursuit of her obieel, she was not'a fool ; and that, if 
he pushed h6r to a more preposterous payment than he had 
already proposed, she would be likely enough to turn about 
and look for another agent* He therefore demurely replied, 

**> It is. all fair, ma'am i I agree to the terms.** 

And^ without wasting any farther lime, the man of the mill 
received the note, put on his hat, and departed. 

Not all Mary's self-conmiand, and, considering all thmgs, 
she had a gr^at deal, could enable her to await the return of 
her costly messenger with composure. Ail that she heard of 
this mysterious mill tended to prove that it was precisely such 
a place as Sir Matthew Dowling would be likely to ^x upon as 
the abode of Mtehael. The more she meditated, the more she 
became convinced that the boy was there ; and she was hot 
and cold, pale and red, a doaeii times in an hour. 

She had kept a copy, of her letter to the manager, that she 
might show it to Mr. Bell, frbtn whom she hoped to receive 
absolution for the innocent fraud she had practised. To read 
and re-read this letter, and to speculate with Mrs. Tremletl 
upon its probable and possible efieets, occupied some portion 
c^" the tedious time ; slowly dragging her steps up and down 
Mrs. Prescot's little garden, and occasionally sitting for a fidg- 
ety five minutes in a bower of scarlet runners, employed the 
rest* But the morning seamed endless, and more than onee 
•he suspected that her watch stood still. 

The impottODi letter to Mr. YToodcoisb N«^ «& W^»<«%x 
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Sir, — A wealthy and respectable family have recei^tly had 
reason to believe that a dear child, long considered as lost, 
has been sent as an apprentice to Mr. Elgood Sharpton's fac* 
tory at Deep Valley. Fully aware that the examination ne- 
cessary to prove whether this hope be well-founded must be 
attended with considerable trouble to you, inasmuch as the 
children must be brought out from their work for me to see, I 
beg to say that if, without giving me farther trouble, you will 
permit this, I will pay the sum of one hundred pounds for the 
accommodation. Should it be refused, I must have recourse 
to other means for the purpose of ascertaining what it is so inn 
portant for me to know. 

" I am, sir, " 

" Your obedient servant^ 

^ Dorcas Trehlett." 

It was Dot till five o'clock in the afternoon, by which time 
Mary was fully persuaded that her commission had failed, that 
Mr. Timothy Smith, in his white hat and well^powdered blue 
coat, was again seen approaching the King's Head. The heir- 
ess, who was shting near the window, started up, and would 
have stepped forward to meet him had not Mrs. Tremlett 
whispered, ^* Sit down, Miss Mary, sit down, there's a darling, 
and look like a great lady, as you did this morning ; and that's 
what you are, and always shotild be." 

Mary reseated herself, and, after a short interval, the miller 
knocked at the parlour-door, and was desired to enter. Mist 
Broth.erton pointed to a chair, and he rested himself. 

** The weather is warm, ladies," said he, drawing forth a 
cotton handkerchief, and wiping his head and face, '< and I have 
not loitered in my errand, as you may see by the state I'm in ; 
but my horse is getting in years, like his master, and it's no 
easy work to drive hifti by such afoad as that I have corned by." 

^ Have you succeeded, sir ?" said Miss Brotherton, looking 
as grand as Mrs. Tremlett could desire. 

** I am happy to say, ma'am,^' he replied, with dignity, " that 
the second ten pounds is lairly won." 

** I rejoice to hear it," cried Mary, brightly colouring : ** and 
I shall have great pleasure in paying it. When, sir, may I see 
these children ?" she added, pulling out her pocket-book as 
she spoke. 

*^ Here, ma'am, is Mr. Woodcomb's reply to your ilote ; and 
on the reading of that« Hook to hear you say that the ten 
pounds 18 mine.** 
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Miss Brotherton took the. dirty epistle offered her, and 
resd : 

*^ Madaiii,-^Mj employer is strict in his orders not to let the 
liands be interrupted, as they too often are in some mtlis, to 
gratify the idle curiosity of strangers. But in consideration of 
your handsome proposal, and hoping that yon won't 8cruple*to 
follow it with a like sum in case of your finding and carrying 
away the child, which will be no more than just, seeing that if 
I part with a hand 1 must get another in the place of it, on this 
eondttion I am willing^ that all the children on the premises 
shall be placed in the feeding^room for your inspection at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow. 

** 1 am, madam, 

^* Your humble serranty ^ 

*^ James WooDcoHB.'* 

The miller kept bis eye &ccd upon her as sfaeread^ and the 
tesalt he looked for followed the perasal of the despatch he 
had brought Miss Brotherton handed the letter ta her friend, 
and then drew the promised bank-note from her pocket4)ook« 
The joUy miller rose and received it from her hands. ^I 
thank you, madam,** said he, folding it carefully, ^ and I beg to 
aay, in retorni that you would have been troubled to find an* 
(Mher man who could have dene yonr errand as well." 

''I am quite satisfied, sir," she replied, **' and will only a A, 
in addition to what you have already done for me, that you 
would be obliging enough to tell me by what conveyance il 
will be^best for ns to g^ to the factory tonnorrowl Mr* 
Woodeomb, as you ptobably know, has named twelve o'clock* 
I suppose the distance is too great for us to walkf 

** Quite impossible, ma'am ; altogether out of the question^ 
But 1 shall have no objection to hire out my chay^cart for the 
day, if so be you would think that suitable," said the obliging 
mUler. 

'* I have no doubt it would do perfectly well, provided yon 
have a horse that can draw it ; I should be sorry to lose time 
in going, and should not choose to be later than the hour ap- 
pointed,** replied Mary. 

** I'll look to having a fitting horse, ma'am, and one as is used 
to the road, and that is what but few are. The road is no very- 
good one m parts, that's the truth, and Fm not over sure that 
there's another man besides myself that would like to under- 
take the job: but I've no objection lo &i\Vva^ ^^u\K^^€&\Na^ 
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dies, proyided you think it worth while to pay a tradesman for 
the loss of his time ; of course I can't charge my labour like a 
postboy." 

"If you take means, sir, to get us tcTDeep Valley Mill by 
the hour appointed».and drive us back again safely to this 
house; we shall not dispute about the price. But remember, 
if you please, that the carriage, or cart, or whatever it is, must 
have accommodation for the child I hope to bring away with 
me." 

** I will take care of that, ma'am. I will put a little stool ia 
on purpose ; and I think, if I say two guineas, ma'am, for the 
job, which is no easy one, that you can't complain of the 
price." 

"I certainly shall not complain of it," said Miss Brotherton. 

Nine o'clock was then fixed as the hour of setting out, and 
Mr. Timothy Smiih departed. 

Mrs. Prescot's roast chicken and French beans were treated 
▼eiy differently from her previous breakfast and luncheon. 
Mary Brotherton was in higher spirits than she had enjoyed 
for many weeks ; she felt confident of success, and for the first 
time in her life, perhaps, fully enjoyed the possession of the 
wealth which gave her such power of surmounting difficulties. 
The kind*hearted Mrs. Tremlett was at length as sanguine, and 
almost as happy as herself; and very freely confessed, again 
and again, that her dear young lady knew ten times better how 
to manage things than she did, old as she was. 

The evening was again spent in a long, late ramble ; and 
though they did not forget that over a certain towering height, 
pointed out by Mrs. Prescot,lay the dismal spot called the Deep 
Valley, the exceeding happiness which was anticipated for one 
who dwelt there made them almost forget the misery of the 
rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Miss Brotherton and her Friend arrive at the Deep Valley. — A Review. 
— ^Disappointment. — "A sadden Thought strikes" the heiress. — She 
concludes a Bargain, though not the ono for which she meditated. — She 
sets out upon a Walk. 

Mr. Timotuy Smith was punctual to his appointment, and 
at a very few minutes past nine, Mrs. Tremlett and Mary were 
jogging along in ihc miller's jockey-cart, on a seat whereon 
cushions, that looked very like pillows, had been carefully 
strapped; and with a little stool placed .before tliem, the sight 
of which conjured up so delightful a picture of the manner in 
which they should return, and the joy it would be her lot to 
confer and to witness, that the pretty eyes of the heiress 
sparkled through tears of pleasure, and she would not have 
exchanged her present expedition for the best party of pleas- 
ure that ever waa devised by man. 

A considerable part of the- way was the same as that fol« 
lowed by Mr. Parsons when he conveyed Michael to the fac- 
tory, and need dot be again described. The tranquil loneli- 
ness of that portion of the road which ran along the stream 
before it made the turn which brought the hideous prison-house 
in sight, lulled her spirits into a state that but ill prepared her 
for the aspect of the grim, desolate-looking dwelling into 
whose recesaes she was about to penetrate; and when it 
suddenly became visible, something like a groan escaped her. 

'^ I hope that jolt didn't hurt you, ma'am T' said the miller, 
turning towards her. *•* Here we are, safe and sound, and that's 
half my bargain, at any rate." 

The vehicle drew up to a small door in the exterior wall of 
the extensive enclosure in which the buildings stood ; Mr. 
Smith threw the reins upon the neck of his horse, and bringing 
his stont person cautiously to the ground, offered to assist the 
two ladies in doing the same. 

Miss Brotherton trembled as she stood waiting till the mil- 
ler's summons at the door should be answered. Now that the 
moment was come which was to decide the question of her 
success or failure, she no longer felt the same confidence 
which hdd cheered her while the U'ia\N9aA %v&i d[\a\»SkV|%sAV^ 
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heart sunk with anticipated disappointment. Seyeral minutes 
' of irksome delay gave her time to dwell on>these oppressive 
forebodings; and when the door was at length slowly and 
cautiously opened by Mr. Woodcomb himself, her pale face 
spoke such painful anxiety, that the suspicious guardian of the 
unholy spot was comforted from the satisfactory conviction 
that her tale was true, and that she came not under any false 
pretences to look at that which he considered it to be the first 
duty of his life to conceal. 

' " Good-morning, Smith ; all's right, and all's ready for you. 
"Walk in, ladies, if you please,'' said the stern manager, relax* 
ing his habitual frown, and intending to be extremely gracious. 

Mary and her friend stepped forward, and heard the stout 
lock and two heavy bolts secured behind then. <. 

<* This way, ladies, this way, if you please ; there is no 
need to trouble you to enter the factory, which, do what we 
' will to keep it nice, can never be quite free from dust. Yon 
are a trifle after your time, Mr. Smith, but it's no matter; din- 
ner-tkne is over ; but, if the ladies will walk into this room, 
they shall have all satisfaction. Howsomever, as the young 
nns is again at work, I can't well stop the mills to march 'em 
in all together. Nevertheless, I don't see but it may be quite 
as agreeable, or maybe more, for the ladies to look at 'em 
one or two at a time." 

Miss Brotherton did not attempt to speak, but placed herself 
in a chair near the open door, and bent her head to indleate 
that she was satisfied with the proposed arrangement. 

<^ You had best walk this way with me, Mr. Smith," said 
the amiable Woodcomb ; ** the ladies look quite agitated, as is 
but natural, and would sooner be without strangers, I don't 
doubt" A. proposal which truly was a welcome one to all 
parties ; for Mrs. Tremlett and Mary longed to be at liberty 
10 speak without restraint ; Mr. Smith was thirsting for his ac- 
customed mug of ale ; and the manager himself bursting to make 
a few inquiries respecting his mystenous visiters. 

«»Have you seen the colour of their money yet» friend 
Smith r were the first words uttered as they crossed the 
court. 

•« Twenty good pounds," replied the miller, expressively pat- 
ting the pocket where the treasure lay, ^ and given as fireely 
as if it had been twenty pence ; out of a full pocket*book, too, 
Mr. Woodcomb, I can tell yon that ; and I can tell yan^ besides, 
ihnt your raoriey's as sure as the bank, and your customer one 
B$ IB thinking o( her own eonfieTUA^ vadi iia\ o\ ^<|^m%2^ 
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** That's what Pm judging, too, Mr. Smith. One can see 
in a minute if folks' eyes are roving here and there, up and 
down, to take account of all they can see. God grant that 
(hose poor whey-faced females may find what they want, and 
we shall both of us have made a good day's work of it. I 
sha'n't wish the thing talked of, that's a fact ; not but what I 
shall be ready with an answer if I'm troubled with questions* 
People as have money to throw about, like these folks, are not 
to be put off with a short word and a lock turned in their faces. 
It mayn't chance once in a century that any such should trou* 
ble themselves concerning the cart-loads of live lumber as we 
takes off to relieve the overstocked parishes. But now it is 
come to pass, in course we must manage to get through it qui* 
etly ; so Fm not without ray answer, Mr. Smith, if the squire 
should hear of it and make a riot." 

** No, to be sure you arn't ; besides, there's no need to say 
nothing," replied the miller. - 

Mr. Woodcomb, in answer to this, gave an assentuig nod 
and an approving smile. ** Now, then, my man," said he, 
more gayly than he often uttered anything, *^ sit you down 
here, and you shall presently have a snack and a mug to keep 
you company. I'll see myself to the turning in a few of the 
hands at a time to be looked at. For I have been thinking 
the matter over, Master Miller, and I judge it will make ten 
times less talk and tumult that way, than if they were all turn- 
ed out at once. I'll have out a few boys and girls together, 
chance-like, just as they come ; and ten to one nobody but 
Pottlet will find out that there's anything more going on than 
some job as I wants to get done." 

Mr. Woodcomb aecoi^ingly proceeded to the different parts 
of the large establishment, and contrived, without stopping the 
woriL anywhere, to perform the task he had undertaken. As 
the selected children came forth from the various rooms, he 
told them to cross the court to the 'prentice-house, where they 
would find one as wanted to look at 'em, adding an order to 
come back again as quick as light, *^ if they didn't wish to be 
strapped dead." 

Whenever such promises were made, Mr. Woodcomb was 
known to be strictly a man of his word ; and Mary and- her 
friend had soon gazed with anxious eyes and shuddering hearts 
upon a greater number of half starved, trembling little wretches, 
than could possibly have been made to pass before them in an 
equally short space of time by any other mode or process 
whateretM 
Vol. IL—H 
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They came so quickly in succession, however, (hat no in- 
terval was left in which Miss Brotherton and her faithful at- 
tendant could exchange a word on the melancholy panorama 
of human misery that passed before them. Strange and un- 
wonted as was the spectacle of '* two ladies sitting in the 
'prentice-house," the cowed and frightened children, for the 
most part, did little more than stand before her with eyes and 
mouth wide open for a single minute, and then start off again, 
while Mary herself aided the celerity of the process by a shake 
of the head and a wave of the hand, which indicated plainly 
enough that they were not to stay, but go. 

''What a multitude, nurse Tremlett!" she exclaimed, at 
length, her spirits worn with repeated disappointments, and the 
contemplation of the wretched creatures for whom she knew 
she. brought no help. «« The train seems endless !'* 

The old woman returned her a speaking look, and whis- 
pered in her ear, '« Could you not question them, Mary 1 
Might not this dismal work be shortened by your asking them 
if the boy is here ! They can't have any reason to hide him* 
They can't be agents of Sir Matthew." 

Mary took the hint, and said to the next young skeleton that 
presented itself, " Can you tell me if there is a boy here named 
Michael Armstrong V* 

The result was a stupid and silent stare ; and, without an- 
swering, the child darted off like the rest. Thrice she repeat- 
ed the question, but with no better success, for two out of the 
three were among those newly arrived to su])ply vacancies 
caused by the late mortality, and the third, from working and 
sleeping in another chamber, had never heard poor Michael's 
name. " No I" was pronounced by this one ; " No, ma'am," 
by the two new comers ; and Mary's heart almost failing her, 
she resumed her silent examination. In truth, there was in 
most of the unhappy faces that thus presented themselves such 
a look of blighted intellect and dogged apathy, that she clung 
to the ever-lessening hope of seeing the boy appear in prefer* 
ence to any farther questioning. And thus the coming and 
going lasted for another half hour, without a word being spoken. 

At length the sad monotony of the spectacle was broken, at 
least to the eyes of Mary, by the appearance of a little girl, 
who, though pale and lamentably thin, had not yet lost thereby 
the sweet expression of her delicate features ; neither had the 
soul within yielded to the paralyzing influence of the hopeless, 
AelpleaSf unvarying misery by which she was surrounded. 
Her soft gray eyes still retained lYieii «\oc^<e;tiX ^^^vivt ^V v^^^- 
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ing, and the look of isarprise, mixed with something that was 
almost approaching to pleasure, with which she fixed them on 
Mary's face, caused her to make a sudden moveme4it to detain 
her, as the childi following the example of the rest, was turn- 
liig away. At first this movement was caused entirely by the 
interest which the little creature herself inspired ; but it almost 
immediately occurred to her, that here, at length, there was a 
chance of receiving a rational and intelligent answer to any 
question she might ask ; and such strength did this idea gain as 
she continued to look at the child, that she told Mrs. Tremlett 
to stop the approach of those who were coming on, and, by 
keeping them waiting in the court a minute or two, to give her 
time to see if she could not learn something from this most in* 
teresting looking liule creature. Mrs. Tremlett showed that 
she too thought something might now be hoped for, and with 
great alacrity stepped out into the court to meet the fresh ar« 
rivals, shutting, to Mary's extreme satisfaction, the door of the 
loom behind her. 

" My dear little girl !" said Miss Brotherton, taking the 
child's pale, slender hand in hers, ** how came you in this sad 
place ? You do not look as if you were used to it." 

'* Not for very long, ma'am," was the reply. 

*^ But you have been here during the few last weeks ?" 

** I have been here for several months," answered the little 
girl. 

** Can you tell me" — and Mary almost gasped as she asked 
the question — *' can you tell me if there be a boy here called 
Michael Armstrong?" 

The look of modest, well-pleased curiosity with which the 
soft eyes were fixed on Mary's face, was instantly changed fof 
an expression of deep anguish ; for a few moments no reply 
was uttered, and large tears were already chasing each other 
down her cheeks before the trembling child found voice to 
speak ; at last she uttered, almost in a whisper, and still looking 
through her tears in Mary's face, " Michael Armstrong is dead i" 

4( Dead ! Oh, do not say so !" cried Mary, in a voice so 
shrill as to reach the ears of Mrs. Tremlett, who, immediately 
opening the door, close to which she had been stationed, enter- 
ed in dismay, exclaiming, 

•♦ What is the matter, Mary ! For Heaven's sake, tell me, 
was it you who cried out in such a piercing voice ?" 

Several of the children, who were by this time assembled in 
the court, followed at her heels, thrusting open the door, and 
staring at the scene before them. 
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« Shut the door, Nurse Tremlett ! Send them away, send 
them all away ; I have no farther need to see them \^ said poor 
Mary, weeping from sorrow, disappointment, and complete 
prostration of spirits. Before she spoke another word, Mrs. 
Tremlett obeyed her instructions, and gently pushing back the 
curious throng, closed and bolted the door. 

*' Now tell me then, my poor dear ehild, what new sorrow 
has come upon you ? Sure nothing dreadful has happened to 
the poor little fellow V\ 

*' Nurse Tremlett^ he is dead !" replied Mary, weeping afresh, 
as if the boy had indeed been her brother. 

'* Lack-a-day for his poor mother !" cried Mrs. Tremlett ; 
** these are bad tidings to take home with us, after all our trou- 
ble and pains. Oh, Mary, dear, I wish you had never left your 
home !" 

** Say not so, Mrs. Tremlett,'' said Mary, recovering herself ; 
<< certainty is ever better than doubt ; and here, here is one I 
may still save from misery. What is your name, my dear 
child, and who was it sent you to this dreadful place 1** 

*' My name is Fanny Fletcher,'* said the little girl, '^ and it 
was mother's parish that sent me here as soon as she was 
dead." 

*< Have you no other friends ? no relations anywhere who 
could take care of you T' demanded Miss Brotherton, with 
quickness. 

^* No, ma'am, nobody," replied Fanny ; but, in saying this, 
the child ceased to weep, and, young as she was, an expres* 
sion of such hopeless yet enduring composure took possession 
of her beautiful features, that Mary's memory instantly applied 
to her Byron's thrilling words : 

'^ My thoughts their dungeon know too well ; 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink, 
And bleed within their secret cell." 

*' Tell me, Fanny," she said, " tell me quickly, should you 
not like to come away from this place 1 I came here to take 
away poor Michael Armstrong. I was to pay money for ta- 
king him, and I will pay it now for you, if you will tell me that 
you wish to come, and will be a good girl to me." 

'* Poor Michael !" said Fanny, while her tears again began 
to flow. 

** Speak, Fanny ! shall I take you with me ?" cried Mary, 

impatiently^ for she heard without the door the sound of a heavy 

step approaching, Fanny FlelcYieiYv^w^'w vc^^^^Tid^SL almost 
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ghastly paleness spread itself orer her face and lips ; she seem- 
ed choking, and perfectly unable to articulate ; but, clasping her 
hands together, and dropping on her knees before Miss Broth- 
erton, raised her eloquent eyes to her face with a look which 
required no commentary. 

'' Open the door, Mrs. Tremlett !" said Mary. ^* Don't yoa 
hear the knocking ? This is the child I shall take away with 
me," she added in a whisper, and with a look that her friend 
perfectly undersCood. 

Mrs. Tremlett opened the door, and the well-pleased Mr. 
Woodcomb stood before them. 

** That's well," he said, looking at the kneeling child and at 
Mary, whose arm encircled her neck, with an air of great com- 
placency. *' I thought, by what those said as you sent back 
without looking at 'em, that you had found what you wanted. 
And now, ladies, I hope you remember the conditions." 

*' Do not doubt it, sir," replied Miss Brotherton, instantly 
drawing forth her pocket-book. '^ Here is a note of one hundred 
pounds, to repay the trouble I have given you ; and here a sec- 
ond of the same value, to atone for the loss of Fanny's labour." 

" All right, ma'am," said Mr. Woodcomb, very graciously ; 
'* and if you had but told me that it was a little girl, with a very 
pretty face, and that her name was Fanny» I could have saved 
you all your trouble, for we don't happen to have another that 
would answer to that description." 

*« I have taken no trouble, sir, that I at all regret," replied 
Miss Brotherton ; ** but I am anxious to set off on my return 
without any farther loss of time. Will you have the kindness 
to inquire if Mr. iSmith is ready ?" 

" I don't doubt, ma'am, but he will be ready to obey orders, 
though the horse have hardly been baited well yet. How- 
somever, those as pay well generally looks to have things done 
in a little less time than other folks ; and it's very right and 
fair that so it should be. If a horse can stand, he ought to go, 
if his owner is well paid; there is no doubt of it." 

*^ 1 should be soriy to distress the horse," said Mary, *' and, 
if he be not sufficiently rested, we must wait." 

*' At your pleasure, ladies, at your pleasure. Pray sit down 
and make yourselves comfortable. And, of course, your lady- 
ship would like to have this pretty little girl here made as de- 
cent as we ean manage ; the dirtiest part of her clothes can be 
changed easy, though the missis of the 'prentice-house being 
lately dead, puts us out a little in our management. However, 
if little Miss Fanny, as we must eall hec iio^« ^\iV '^^'^^fc v^ 

H2 
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come up stairs with me, i can make her look a deal better, 1 
will answer for it." 

Fanny Fletcher, having been raised from her kneeling posi- 
tton by the hand of Miss Brotherton, still continued to hold that 
hand tightly ; and the young lady now felt so strong a compres- 
sion of her fingers, and was, at the same time, conscious of so 
tremulous a movement in the person of the child, as she nes- 
tled closely to her, that she fell persuaded the proposal of Mr. 
Woodcomb had frightened her. 

^ You are very kind," she replied, drawing the child, sordid 
as its wretched garmenu were, still closer to her, ** you are 
very kind, sir. But I shall prefer taking her away exactly as 
I first looked upon her." 

*^ Dear me ! only to think of that, now ! That's the beauty 
of what's called natural afiection ! Then, if you will please to 
keep seated, 111 go tell Miller Smith as you're ready, and all 
the business done, so as he may set off as soon as he is able." 

Mary again thanked him for his civility, but felt disposed to 
think that he might have executed his mission more satisfac- 
torily, when he returned in about three minutes with the assu- 
rance that Master Smith would be ready to start in little less 
than an hour. 

An hour at that moment seemed to Miss Brotherton an al- 
most Interminable space of time ; she felt painfully conscious 
of being *' confined and pent up" with sin and sufifering. Heat- 
ed, agitated, and impatient, panting for the fresh air, and long- 
ing to question her little purchased prot^g6e concerning poor 
Michael, she determined to walk forward on the road they had 
that morning traversed, and letting Mr. Smith and his cart over- 
take them. 

<* Should you dislike walking on, Mrs. Tremlett !" she said. 
*< My head aches, and I am sure nothing will relieve me but a 
walk." 

*' I should like it too, my dear," replied her observant com- 
panion, looking anxiously in her face, and perfectly understand- 
ing her feelings. 

" Walk, ladies 1" exclaimed Mr. Woodcomb, looking exceed- 
ingly shocked ; '< ladies such as you to walk out upon our wild 
moors t Oh dear no ! That is quite impossible !" 
- This was said to prove at once his tender eare of personages 
possessing the power of dispensing hundreds, and to show that 
he was not unacquainted with the refinements of polite society ; 
bat thia civilly-intended opposition to their exits produced on 
his hearers an effect very diffeteu\itomv)\AX\i^VGL\ft\A«.d. 
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That Fanay Fletcher diould tremble at the mention of de^ 
lay was not extraordinary ; but that Mary should hear again, in 
fancy, the grating sound of the locks and bars which had closed 
behind her as she entered, and feek a sick qualm at her heart, 
as if she were betrayed, and doomed to remain in that hateful 
spot against her will, showed that her nerves had indeed been 
severely shaken, and that her heroism had more of zeal than 
strength in it. 

Mrs. Tremlett, too, looked exceedingly annoyed, though cer- 
tainly without the same lively recollection of the bolts and bars ; 
but she was so accustomed to consult the wishes of her young 
companion, and to feel at ease herself only when she saw her 
so, that she, too, coloured with impatience ; and sustaining ad- 
mirably her character of aunt, said, ** I beg pardon, sir, but I 
know my niece's constitution so well, that 1 am quite sure the 
jolting of that rough cart would not do for her just at present. 
She is a great walker, and a mile or so, creeping along in the 
fresh air, will do her a deal of good." 

** In course you know best, ladies, and I can't, for certain, 
take the liberty 10 oppose. But, by your leave, FU just men- 
tion your plan to Mr. Smith before you start, and then, maybe, 
faeUl be for pushing on his horse a little." 

So saying, Mr. Woodcomb left them ; when Mary, turning 
to the little girl, said, <^ Have you any bonnet and shawl to put 
on, Fanny ?" 

*' I don't know," replied the child. 

" Not know ? How can that be, Fanny T' 

" Because I have never been out of the doors since I first 
came into them," said Fanny. 

**' Poor dear ! I wish they wonld not keep you here any 
longer ; this is quite intolerable !" said Mary, again opening 
the door, and looking impatiently across the dismal court. 

<^ Keep me here ?" murmured the little girl, in a voice of the 
most evident terror. ^< Do you think they will keep me here ?" 

** No, no, my poor child, they shall not keep you here," said 
Mrs. Tremlett, kindly. '* Here come the two men together." 

Fanny did not venture to look at them, but Mary did ; and 
again, in spite of her reason, she felt terrified at the idea that she 
was in their power. Mr. Woodcomb, indeed, looked smiling 
and obsequious as before ; but in the countenance of the burly 
miller there was something of opposition and displeasure that 
she could not understand. 

^* Setting off walking, miss, is very like bilking yonr driver^" 
said be, wiih ooasiderably more bluntae«a\Yi:dXk miiax^. 
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'' What does he meaD, Mrs. Tremlett V^ said Mary, turning 
pale. 

<< You had better pay the gentleman before you set out, my 
dear. That's what you mean to say, isn't it, sir ?" 

'* Why, surely^ ma'am, it would be more like doing busi- 
ness," replied the man, looking a little ashamed of himself. 

'^ Is that all ]" said Mary, inexpressibly relieved, and draw- 
ing out her ready purse with such cheerful alacrity, that, could 
the hearts of the two men befo^ whom she stood have been 
read, there might have been found in both a strong inclination 
to profit by it a little farther. 

*' That, I think, sir, is the sum you named for the hire of your 
vehicle ?" said Mary, extending her hand with two sovereigns 
towards him. 

Mr. Timothy Smith took the money, but certainly thought 
that, if the sharp-eyed rogue Woodcomb had been farther, he 
might have hit upon some excuse for demanding more. As it 
was, however, he could not venture it, and with a rather surly 
iaciination of the head, pocketed the gold and left the room. 

'* Now, then, sir, if you please," said the frightened Mary» 
'^ we will wish you good-morning." 

'* Yes, ma'am, surely you can go if you please. Only per- 
haps you might, Jike, for the honour of your young relation 
here, to leave so^ne little gratuity to be divided as a little treat 
among her late companions ?" 

Mary looked in his face, and the sort of half-ashamed glance 
with which the extortioner watched the effect of his words ap- 
peared to her so sinister, (hat, with a sudden feeling of some- 
thing like rational alarm, she remembered that she had only a 
few shillings left in her purse, and that again to open in his 
presence her still well-filled pocket-book might be dangerous. 

" Aunt Tremlett, have you any money to lend me ?" she 
said, at the same time drawing out again her almost empty 
purse. '* I am very sorry I have only these few shillings left ; 
but I will willingly send you five pounds, sir, for the purpose 
you mention, if the miller will take the trouble of bringing it 
to you." a) V 

** Oh ! it's no matter, ladies. -.^^ do not trouble your- 
selves any more about it," replied' W^^^^^"^^* keeping his eyes, 
however, furtively directed Jd^ards Mrs. Tremlett, who was 
still engaged in seekiog for naoney in the recesses of a very 
large pocket. 

**I have two pounds and a few shillings, my dear" said the 
old lady f at length placing 1aei\\\x\e\e^>Xv^rci'^\n%^\\vM^a.TY's 
hand* 
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*< That will do, that will do perfectly," said the worshipper of 
Mammon, with an air and tone of the most amiable liberality, 
but at the same time stretching out his hand, in which he re« 
cejyed the entire contents, uncounted, of Mrs. Tremlett's purse, 
which Miss Brotherton unclasped and emptied into it. 

Had she studied the man*s character for years, she could not 
have devised any manoeuvre so likely to hasten the unlocking 
the door which enclosed them as thus emptying their two 
purses before his eyes. He now moved forward of his own 
accord, drew forth from the pocket of his coat the massive key, 
applied it with a large, strong, and effective hand, to the enor- 
mous lock, drew back the heavy bolts, and finally threw wide 
the hateful door. 

The three females passed through it with no lingering steps, 
and heard it close heavily behind them, with feelings assuredly 
very different in degree, but in so far the same, that each one, 
as she stepped over the threshold, breathed a prayer that she 
might never repass it again. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The Walk proves too fatiguing to one of the Party, but not to Miss Broth- 
erton. — She wanders farther, and meets with an Adyenture, but at last 
returns in safety to her Inn. — ^A Journey homeward, and a Fact related 
without Ornament. 

It is but a dreary and desolate landscape which greets the 
eye immediately without the walls of Deep Valley Factory ; but 
to all who are happy enough to feel that they are quitting those 
hideous walls for ever, it can hardly fail to convey a sense of 
beauty, freshness, and freedom, sufficient to expand the heart 
with admiration and delight. Mary felt disposed to bound 
along the grassy path beside the stream with the joyful play- 
fulness of a child ; and, rather than have re-entered that creak- 
ing door again, would have been tempted, like another Undine, 
to plunge into the water, and take her chance of finding quar- 
ters less hateful beneath its rippling wave. Mrs. Tretelett 
breathed more freely, and seemed to have recovered the elas- 
tic step of youth as she moved briskly on. But com^^ared 
with what was passing in the breast of iVie t%%<|j^^) ^vtv^ \\v^.^ 
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creature that walked beside them, their feelings were most 
earthly cold and dull. Her small hand was still clasped in 
that of Miss Brotherton, who felt that the child was urging her 
onward even faster than she was inclined to go, while her 
' head, upturned towards the towering heights which hemmed 
them in, seemed eagerly seeking an outlet from the region that 
her soul abhorred. 

'^ You are glad, dear Fanny, are you not, to know that you 
have left that frightful place f said Mary, kindly pressing the 
little emaciated hand she held in hers. The child stopped 
short in her hurried walk, and looking up in her deliverer's 
face with a doubting, anxious look that it was painful to see, 
murmured very softly, and as if fearing to be overheard from 
within the walls, 

<' Shall I never, never go back again ?" 

'* No, never, Fanny ! Do you think I would be so cruel as 
to take you back?*' said Mary. 

" I do not know if it is not all a dream,*' replied the child. 
*' I have dreamed that I saw green grass, and felt the air upon 
my face before." 

'* Do not be afraid, Fanny ! You are not dreaming now," 
returned Mary. <<Run on, and gather that fine large stalk of 
foxglove. You never saw such a gay flower as that in your 
dreams, did you ?" 

The little girl sprang forward, and falling upon her knees 
on the grass, plucked the tall flower, and pressed it to her lips 
and to her heart. But, though this was a childish action, it 
was not done childishly ; there was an appearance of deep 
feeling, and even of devotion, in her look and attitude, which 
strongly awakened Mary's interest ; and when the little crea- 
ture rose again, and, holding the flower in one hand, slid the 
other once more into that of her new friend, the heart of that 
friend yearned towards her with newly-awakened tenderness. 
But when she spoke to her, and endeavoured to lead her into 
conversation, the attempt entirely failed. There are many who 
might have felt disappointed and chilled by this ; but Mary 
Brotherton had truer sympathy ; and as, from time to time, she 
felt a loving contraction of Fanny's little fingers upon her own, 
and sometimes caught her looking up, as if by stealth, into her 
face, she felt no misgivings as to the cause of her silence, but 
loved her the better from knowing that her heart was too full 
to speak. 

They all, and as if moved by one common impulse, walked 
quickly forwHTdf aa long as theit 102A <^o\x>ivTv\x^^^QXi%>&^\&aK« 
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gin of the stream ; but when it turned round the steep hill's 
base, and began to mount, their pace relaxed, Mary felt that 
her little companion dragged on her steps with labour, and per- 
ceived that Mrs. Tremlett was out of breath. 

*' Let us sit down under this ash*tree, and wait for the jolly 
miller," said Miss Brotherton ; ^* it cannot be very long, I think, 
before he overtakes us." 

This proposal was the more amiable, because, in the first 
place, Mary could herself run from the bottom of that steep 
hill to the top, almost without perceiving that it was any hill at 
all ; and, in the next, she so*exceedingly disliked both the mil- 
ler and his cart, that, had she consulted her own inclinations 
alone, she would probably have preferred retracing the whole 
way on foot. 

But very gladly was her proposal for rest accepted by both 
her old and young companion, and long did they remain seated 
under their pleasant canopy before any of them grew weary of 
it ; till, at length, after consulting her watch. Miss Brotherton 
expressed a doubt whether the fat miller and his lazy steed in- 
tended to overtake them at all. 

•* Good gracious, my dear ! do you really think so ?" said 
Mrs. Tremlett, considerably alarmed. *^ Why, Mary, we shall 
never get back to Mrs. Prescot's without him !" 

*' I hope I may be mistaken, my dear old woman," said her 
kind mistress, affectionately ; '* for I fear such a walk would 
be too much for you. But when I remember that he is p^id, 
and remember, likewise, how very little he seemed actuated 
by any motive save that of sordid interest, I confess that I do 
think it very probable he means to leave us in the lurch." 

*' Then let us walk on, Miss Mary, without saying a word 
more about it. The shadows are beginning to grow long al- 
ready, and you sha'nU be kept out half the night by my laziness. 
Gome along^ little girl." 

With these words Mrs. Tremlett raised herself from be- 
tween two comfortable roots, which had made her an excellent 
armchair ; but the little girl, whom she summoned to do like- 
wise, though she exerted herself to get on her feet, seemed 
hardly able to stand. 

" My poor Fanny, you are quite knocked up !" exclaimed 
Miss Brotherton, looking at her with great anxiety. ** How in 
the world shall we ever be able to get her on T' 

^' It is only because I have not been used to walk lately," 
said Fanny ; *< that is, not as we have been walking yvo^« Q^t 
work keeps as always on our legs, and lYk^t tDA)L<»^ ^%m\^^XL\ 
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about 80 when I try to walk ; but I eon walk though it hurts 
me, and I think it would be better to die outright in getting on, 
rather than rest so near the factory ; so, please ma'am, Fm 
quite ready to go on/' 

And again the party set off;- but the difficulty with which 
the little Fanny got along became more obvious at every step, 
and it soon became evident that to get as far as Mrs. Prescot's 
would be impossible. The dilemma was not a pleasant one. 
They were still in a part of the road so little frequented, that 
it was probable they might wait for hours without assistance 
from any passer-by ; nor did either Mrs. Tremlett or Mary 
recollect to have seen any dwelling nearer than the high road, 
from which they were still at a considerable distance. 

The distress of the little girl was painful to witness. At 
the very moment when the dark cloud which had seemed to 
settle upon her was withdrawn, and hope gradually and with 
difficulty, as to eyes long unaccustomed to its light, began to 
reach her ; at that very moment her strength failed, and a 
sensation like the sickness of death rendered every attempt 
at further exertion impossible. 

^* I must stay here," she said ; '* it is the will of God.** 

^* No, no, Fanny," said Miss Botherton, seating herself be- 
side her, and letting the languid little head drop upon her 
bosom ; " you have no reason to think that, while 1 have a 
thousand to believe the contrary. It is a most strange chance 
which has brought me here and placed yoii in my hands ; 
this was by the will of Grod, and I will not believe it has so 
chanced, only that I may see you die." 

** You must not stay here," said Fanny, feebly ; '< night will 
come presently, and you must go fast to get home. Do not 
be sorry for me ; but, indeed, I think I am as bad as Michael 
was when he fell sick, and was carried away to die." 

<' Did you see — " began Mary, eagerly ; but, suddenly stop* 
ping herself, she added, ** Not now, my poor Fanny ; you must 
not tell me about it now ; when I have got you strong and 
well at my own home, we will talk of poor Michael. Try 
now to think how glad you will be when we have got you 
home, and all our difficulties are over ! But something must 
be done, I know, my poor child, before this can be. How 
had we best act in this dilemma, Mrs. Tremlett ? Do yon 
think you shall have courage to remain with this poor child 
irhiJe I run on and endeavour to find some house where we 
majr get assistance T 
** Alone^ Miss Mary V lef^ieA i3^e tSvA^^xsk^>\tySKai5(, 
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terribly alarmed. ** How can I let you set off in a strange, 
wild country like this, with nobody to take care of you ? Let 
us go together, Mary ; nothing can hurt this little girl, yon 
know, while we are away." 

** Think it over once more, dear Tremlett," said Mary, 
^< and then I believe you will perceive that there is more 
chance of your being useful to her than to me. 1 shall get 
on faster without you, good nurse, and with a lighter heart 
than if I took you for company, while this little creature wa$ 
left with nothing but her own melancholy thoughts and child- 
ish terrors to comfort her." 

*^ Then I will stay," said the poor woman, sighing heavily ; 
*^ but just think. Miss Mary, how I shall feel till you come 
back again !" 

^* I will not loiter to amuse myself," replied her young mis- 
tress, with a cheering smile ; " and now take my place, and 
let this poor little head rest on your shoulder." 

**• She shall lie down on that bit of level turf yonder, with 
her head upon my lap," said the old nurse, tenderly assisting 
Mary to lift her up. 

^' God bless you, my dear good soul I I will be quickly 
back again,** replied her grateful mistress. " How much more 
you show you love me now, than if you insisted upon walk- 
ing after me. There ! she lies as nicely as if she were in 
bed. If our faithless miller makes his appearance, keep him 
and his cart till I come back ; tell him he shall have more gold, 
and he will stand waiting beside you as gentle as a lamb." 

Having said these comforting words, Mary hastened onward, 
and was speedily out of sight. Having reached the top of the 
hill, she looked anxiously round in search of a human dwell- 
ing, but nothing met her eye but barren moor-land, which at 
aome distance showed symptoms of cultivation, being enclosed 
in patches by law stone walls, and here and there the frag- 
ment of a stunted hawthorn fence, which seemed to sustain a 
hungry life with difficulty. Making her way across the rude 
and imperfectly-formed sunk fence, which marked the bound- 
ary of the cart-road, along which they had . travelled in the 
morning, Mary found herself on a level of some extent, but 
without the slightest track to direct her steps amid the long, 
parched grass and frequent stones with which it was covered. 

*' This will never do ! I may walk here till I have com- 
pletely lamed myself, without a chance of meeting any living 
soul," thought Mary, stopping short ; ** I shall do better by 
making forihe high road at once." 

Vol. IL—I 
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And, having so decided, she turned about to retrace her 
steps and regain the road ; but, ere she reached it, a sort of 
hillock at a little distance caught her eye, and wishing to take 
advantage of its elevation, for the purpose of reconnoitring, 
she turned aside to reach it. Her approach to it was from the 
east, and a dazzling sunset was in her eyes as she made her 
way up the rugged side of what looked like one of the tumuli 
which served as resting-places for human bones ere church- 
yards yawned for them. Greatly was she startled, on Teach- 
ing the top of it, to perceive on the western side, crouching in 
a hollow that looked as if it had been excavated by the shel- 
ter-seeking sheep, a strange, wild figure, whose dress, as she 
looked down upon it, left its sex doubtful. The fragment of 
a hat and the remnant of a jacket were evidently intended, 
by their original construction, for the use of tlie nobler sex, 
while something resembling a petticoat, enveloping the lower 
half of the figure, suggested the probability that the mascu- 
line portion of the attire was worn by sufferance, and not by 
right. 

Mary's light step among the matted tufts of coarse vegeta- 
tion which covered the thin soil had not been heard, and she 
stood looking down upon her doubtful neighbour with the 
advantage of being herself unseen. 

*^ There goes another day \^ said a voice, which, though 
harsh and aged, was unmistakably female ; '* and the siUy 
soul has got to wait for another.'* 

Glad to find that her unexpected companion in this most 
desolate spot was of the safer, because the weaker portion 
of the human race, the wandering heiress determined to ad- 
dress her ; but deemed it wisest to approach her visibly, instead 
of startling the poor soul by speaking to her unexpectedly from 
the spot where she stood. For this purpose she gently de- 
scended from her elevation, and, making a little circuit, pre- 
sented herself before the eyes of the sun- gazer. 

The old woman, for such she was, sat nose and knees to- 
gether, in a sort of hole which completely sheltered her in every 
direction but the west ; and from the earnest manner in which 
her dim eyes were fixed upon the last bright rays of the setting 
sun, it seemed as if her lair was chosen on purpose to look 
upon it. 

Thfi appearance of Mary seemed to startle her, but not much ; 

lor after looking at her for a minute as if she examined her per- 

fion with difficulty^ because her eyes were dazzled by the ob- 

jecton which she bad befoie \>eeii%^iAxv%>^^%'^\4^ plating 
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a stick that she held towards the point whence the bright orb 
had just disappeared, 

<^ Who be you, coming to spy out old Sally at her devo- 
Uons f 

**' I want to find a house, my good woman, for I have left a 
poor child very ill at a short distance from hence ; I want to 
find people who can help me to remove her." 

*' There are no people here," said the old woman, in a gen- 
tle but melancholy voice, and turning her eyes round the deso- 
late moor as if in confirmation of the assertion. 

*< But perhaps you may be able to tell me where I can find 
some one ?" 

^ Oh dear ! oh dear ! there is no want of finding for such as 
you. Just go upon the high road, and turn yourself about, and 
say, ' Gome to me,' and you'll be seeing 'em flock in, right and 
left, and north and south, all bowing and scraping as genteel 
as possible. 'Tis only me as lives in a hole, and prays to the 
sun every night to be so kind as not to wake me the next 
morning ; 'tis only me that never sees anybody. I am the only 
old woman in all the world ; all the rest have got their death 
in the factories." 

There are many circumstances of more danger, that are in- 
finitely less appalling than meeting, when out of sight of every 
other human being, a poor, frail, shattered remnant of humanity 
whh a disordered wit. Mary shuddered as the wild speech of 
this poor creature confirmed the idea of insanity which her ap- 
pearance suggested, and her first impulse was to turn and run. 
But her steps were stayed by the shrill, trembling voice of the 
old woman, who, in an aecent the most helpless and forlorn, 
called after her, 

'* One minute, only stay one minute ! Let me look at you 
one minute !" 

Mary turned again, and all feeling of terror was lost in pity 
as she beheld the miserable little crippled figure which was 
hobbling towards her. Her height hardly reached that of an 
ordinary ehild of twelve years old, her gait showed that her 
legs were dreadfully deformed, her uncouth garments hung 
about her in tatters ; and as she painfully rolled herself at every 
step round the stick by whose aid she was supported, it. was 
hardly possible to conceive a more complete image of poverty 
and decrepitude than her whole appearance offered. 

*• Do not hurry so I" cried Mary, every idea of alarm lost 
in contemplating her suffering helplessness. *' I will not gp 
yet if you wish me to $tay " They were uon? ^o^^ Vi%^'^«t^ 
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and the shaking creature looked np in her face with a softf 
silly smile, that had all the woful innocence of imbecility. 
With a small, skinny hand, that was delicately pale and per- 
fectly clean, she took the end of Mary's silk scarf and gazed 
upon it in a sort of ecstasy. ** Oh, fine ! oh, pretty, pretty, 
pretty !" she exclaimed, smoothing and patting it with her hand 
as if it had been a tame and favourite bird. ** I think," she 
added, with a sagacious nod, ** that I know where you come 
from. This is just the things, I know, that they wear in heav- 
en ; I think I know where you come from.** Then breaking 
into what sounded like a genuine laug^, she again repeated, 
" I think I know where you come from ; that is what the over- 
looker man said to me,** she added, lowering her voice to a 
whisper, *< when he caught me running away from the factory. 
It is not so very long ago — I can teH you all about it, if you 
would like to hear — ^and it is not like the rest of the things you 
know," touching her forehead with her forefinger ; ** I don't 
tell that backward and forward, nonsense-fashion, like the o^er 
things I talk about ; that was beat in upon my brain by the 
blaeksmith, and nothing can ever take it out again, they say, 
till one of the angels does it in heaven. It used to pain me a 
good deal," she continued, taking off her hat, and laying her 
open palm on the top of her head ; ^^ but, since I took to sitting 
on my throne there, as the folks call it, and gathered the dew 
morning and night to put upon it, the pain is a deal better." 

*' I cannot hear your story now," said Mary, gently, ** be- 
cause there is a poor sick girl on the side of the hill that wants 
nae very bad ; she comes from the factory too, and she is too 
ill to walk ; can yon tell me where I can find anybody to help 
me carry her ?" 

'* Come from the factory, is she t Dear, dear, dear, dear ! 
She will be sure to die, you may depend upon it ; they all do 
die except me. Don*t you fancy that you'll ever take her 
back alive ; it was only I that could bear that, and I was burned 
in the head for it, as I told you." 

*« I do not want to take her back," said Mary. ^ I want to 
help her. Where do you live ? Are there any houses or peo- 
ple near this place ? Now be a good woman, and take me 
where I can find somebody to help us." 

^* Yes, I will," replied the poor creature, in a tone which con- 
vinced Miss Brotherton that she understood her, and at the same 
time beginning to hobble on before her towards the road. 
Nothing probably leaa pteft^m^ vad leas hopeless than her 
preaeat position could Ywkve Vetupx^d ^%rj \ft \xv»\V«i%^ m\ 
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stich a guide ; yet she felt a strange sort of confidence that the 
old woman knew what she was about, and though aware that 
the experiment was rather a desperate one, determined to fol- 
low wherever her feeble guide should lead, certain at least that 
the distance could not be very great. 

There was, however, much more strength and power of lo- 
comotion in the little cripple than she gave her credit for. 
Having contrived to crawl through the grassy dike that fenced 
the moor, she crossed the road obliquely, and making her way 
through a very imperfect hedge of furze and quickset, hobbled 
on across a bit of miserably arid stubble, which presently de- 
scended abruptly, and led to a tuft of stunted elder-bushes, be- 
side which stood a small farmhouse, with its cowyardi barns, 
and ricks* 

Surprised and delighted to find herself so near a human 
dwelling, Mary had hardly patience to restrain her steps to 
the pace of her poor guide ; nevertheless, she had not the heart 
to leave her, for there was an expression of pride and pleasure 
inthe woman's eye as she turned round from time to time as. 
they advanced, which she felt it would be most cruel to check 
by showing that she could do without her. So it was together 
that they reached the bottom of the steep descent, and togeth- 
er that they entered the kitchen of the farmhouse, where a 
very decent-looking, middle-aged woman was engaged in pre- 
paring supper. She looked exceedingly surprised at the ap- 
pearance of Miss Brotherton, and for a moment turned her 
eyes from her to her companion, and back again, with an air 
that was almost bewildered ; but, soon recovering herself, she 
courtesied with much respect, and said, *^ I hope you haven H 
been scared, ma*am, by falling in with this poor cretur ? She 
is as harmless as a baby." 

*^ Oh, no I" replied Mary, ^' she has been very kind to me, 
for she has brought me here, where I should never have been 
able to get without her, the house is so completely concealed ; 
and I want help, ma'am, very much indeed." 

** You haven't met no accident, I hope ?" said the good wom- 
an, kindly ; and, ceasing her notable operations, she drew for- 
ward a wooden chair ibr her guest to sit upon. 

'< Thank you very much," said the young lady, seating her- 
self. *' Yet it is not rest I most want. I have a little girl 
with me whom I have left by the side of the road that leads 
from the mills ; she is too weak and ill to get on, and I hope 
you will be able to lend me some conveyanee-*-^ ca.i\^^ Hv^'^gyck^ 
anything to take her as far as the Kma'alit^ti^^x^^ ^x Vssa 

IZ 
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miles,! suppose, from henee, upon the turnpike road ; I would 
pay well for it." 

*^ From the mills ?" repeated the woman, staring. 
^« Yes ; from the place called Deep Valley Mill," replied 
Mary, *^ perhaps rather more than a mile fipm here." 
• '* Oh ! ma*am, I know the Deep Valley Mill well enough,'* 
was the answer. ^ All Mr. Woodcomb's owb butter and milk 
comes from here. That is not the difficulty. But we sha*n't 
like to have nothing to do whh earrying away any child from 
there.*' 

** You need fear nothing on that point," replied Miss Broth- 
erton, eagerly ; ^* I have paid fcnr permission to bring this child 
away." 

** That alters the case for certain. But — I ask your pardon^ 
ma'am — there is something very odd, too, in such a lady as 
you walking away from the factory with one of the 4;hildren.'^ 
*' Indeed I do not wonder at your saying so. But, believe 
me, I tell you nothing but the truth when I assure you that I 
have permission, and have paid largely for it, to bring this 
child away. Our unfortunately attempting to walk was mere- 
ly accident, and occasioned entirely by my foolish impatience 
to get away from the place before Mr. Smith, the miller, who 
took me there, thought his horse sufficiently rested to return." 
'^ Mr. Smith, the miller? Then for certain all's right — for 
they be known for the greatest of friends, Mr. Woodcomb and 
he — aitd I dare say my husband, ma*am, would be proud to 
help you when he comes home. It's coming dark fast, and he 
won't be long, I dare say." 

'^Butl must go back to this poor child ^ I have left her 
with an old lady^ who will, I fear, be greatly alarmed at being 
left 80 long,'* said Mary. 

** Poor child /" repeated her limping guide, who, from the 
moment they had entered, had been reposing herself by sit- 
ting on the fioor, and had not spoken till now. '* Poor child ! 
think of that ! and she comes from the factory. Think of 
speaking in that way of a factory child t" 

'« Hold your tongue, Sally, or I'll give you no porridge for 
supper,'* said the woman, but by no means harshly ; and, as 
she spoke, she dropped into the maniac's lap a piece of bread 
that lay in a plate upon the table. 

** Had your factory child got this now," said poor Sally, 
nodding her head with a sort of boastful exultation, ^she 
would not he so terrible Vyad. Bw\. \\\«t«r« nobody but me as 
gets tbia. I am the imly o\d womw^i ui ^^ ^n^f^s ^^^bSkT^ix 
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die young ; and most of 'em," she added, in a wiusper, ^ be- 
Ibre they get away." 

^* Was Uie poor oreature at the Deep YaUey Factory when 
she was young T' demanded Miss Brotherton. 

'* She lelis you quite true, ma'am," replied the farmer's wife, 
resuming her cookery, which consisted in chopping up bacon, 
ca1)bage, and potatoes for the frying-pan. *' She talks non- 
sense about the moon sometimes, and is very wild when it 
comes to the full, but she never makes any blunder when she 
tells of her own tvoubles at the factory. She never varies the 
least bit in the world when she tells about her getting away, 
and being stopped, aad taken back again, poor cretur. 'Tis 
only too trae, that's the worst of it ; and she has never been 
in her ri^t mmd since." 

** I would hear ^r tell it willingly, and should listen to it 
with great interest," said Miss Brotherton. ** But at this mo- 
ment I canthink of nodting but those I have left." 

*' Whereabouts he they, ma'am ?" demanded the farmer's 
wife. 

Mary described the spot very accurately. << Why, dear me ! 
them surely must be the trees right against our gate," said the 
good woman, with great apparent satisfaction. ** And if so be 
Fni right, 'tis hardly more than a stone's throw from our back 
gate. I take it, ma'am, as you walked by the lane just round 
our farm, and them trees as you speak of beant not one quar- 
ter of the distance as you have come." 

^ In that ease," replied Miss Brotherton, greatly comforted, 
'' I have no doubt that we could get the poor little girl here ; 
and then, if you would give us leave to remain till your hus- 
band has contrived to procure some sort of conveyance for us, 
all our troubles would be over, and most gratefully will I repay 
you for your assistance." 

*^ I will show you the way this moment, ma'am," said the 
woman, with great alacrity ; and once more suspending her 
labours for the good man's supper, she prepared to attend the 
lady by taking off an external apron, and smoothing that which 
was below it. 

• Though not quite tnihin a stone's throw^ the spot to which 
Miss Brotherton was so anxious to return was reached by a 
very short cut across the piece of meadow-ground on which 
the back part of the farmhouse opened. 

The joy of Mrs. Tremlett at seeing her was great indeed ; 
and poor Fanny, refreshed by the interval of rest, declared 
henelf quite aUe to walk ^* a good p le^ ux^t^r 



I 
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** Poor little creature 1** exclaimed good Mrs. Roberta, tbe 
farmer's wife ; ^* she do look bad, sure enough ! It is seldom 
or never that we gets a sight of tbe chiftdrea at the mill, for 
they sends regular for what they wants, and beant over fond 
of having anybody go near 'em ; but she puts me strongly in 
mind of old Sally's stories, to be sure !" 

The little party reached the farm without difficulty, and 
then, indeed, as Mary had predicted, all their present troubles 
seemed over, for nothing could exceed the earnest kindness 
with which Mrs. Roberts administered to all their wants. 
Mrs. Tremlett's appearance and manner appeared to hare 
entirely removed the sort of doubtful imfHressioa which poor 
Mary's hurried entrie had produced ; and having been %oid that 
the little girl had been reclaimed by them as a relation, the 
whole adventure appeared to her as one of the deepest inter- 
est, and her sympathy and good*wiU were most fully excited. 

Old Sally was sitting upon the floor exactly where they had 
left her. ^* Poor thing 1" exclaimed Mary^ ^' she has not 
moved an inch." 

, ** Not she, poor soul," replied Mrs. Roberts. *^ I told her to 
bide still, and when we says that to her, she'd keep still, if we 
was to be away a whole day, I believe* Get up, Sally !'* she 
added, good«humouredly. '* There's a brave woman ! I^Qok 
at that little girl, and teU^he ladies what she puts you in mind 
of." 

The expression of the poor, withered, idiot face, that was 
turned upon Fanny Fletcher when this was uttered, was most 
touchingly sad and solemn. The gentle, silly look which her 
countenance usually wore, was exchanged for one full of deep» 
mysterious meaning. She drew herself towards the little girl 
with a sort of steadthy movement, as if afraid of being seen 
to approach her, and, when quite close beside her, said, 

*' You then have done as I did ; you have run away ? Poor, 
poor little thing! Can't you guess what will come next? 
Poor little thing ! They will catch you ! hide where you will, 
they will catch you." 

** I have not run away," said Fanny, gently. 

The maniac shook her head. *' Don't you scream as I did, 
my poor lamb, for it's no good ; they care no more for 
screams and groans than for the whirring of the spindles. 
But the screams went into my own ears, and I have never gat 
rid of them since. I still hear them, all night long, when it is 
njoon^time. Poor, poor llule girV I" 
^ ComCf comoy Sally, lei her a\oiM tuD"* \ i^« \% %^\w^\^ va^. 
something.^ 
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And Mrs. Roberts completed the arrangements upon which 
she had been occupied since they entered, hj placing chairs at 
the table, on which bread, butter, and cheese were placed. 

Not even did the Deep -Valley apprentice feel more disposed 
to do justice to these preparations than did Miss Brotherton 
and her old servant* They had tasted nothing since break- 
fast ; and when a bowl of fresh milk was added to the bread 
and butter, Mary gratefully assured her entertainer that she 
considered it as the most delicious supper she had ever eaten. 

** Now that's different,'' said poor Sally, who had perched 
herself on a low stool close to Fanny Fletcher. ** I never had 
any pretty creature like that, all clothed in heavenly trappings, 
giving me milk ; but it will make no difference in the end ; 
you must be dragged back again, poor little thing P' 

*'No, no, she won't be dragged back again,'' said Mrs. 
Roberts ; *' and there's a cup of milk for you, so now let the 
ladies eat in peace, Sally. You know it's time for you to be 
crawling home ; the master will be here in no time, and maybe 
he will be after asking how many stones you have picked up 
to-day, so you had better be off." 

The docile creature immediately shuffled off her stool and 
prepared to depart. 

** I should like to hear her describe her own adventures, 
which you say she does so faithfully," said Miss Brotherton. 
M Do you think you could persuade her to repeat her story to 
osl" 

'* Yes, yes, ma^am ; she will do that quick enough ; it is 
just what she likes best," replied Mrs. Roberts, ^ except now 
and then when she is moody. Now, Sally, if you will behave 
yourself like a sensible woman, you may sit down again, and 
tell the ladies how you ran away from the mill, and was caught, 
and brought back again, and all the rest of it." 

The little cripple's eyes twinkled, and a gleam of intelli- 
gence flashed across her countenance with a sort of Will-o'- 
the-wisp brightness, as she took the fragment of a hat from 
her closely-shorn gray head and reseated herself. 

*' 'Twas my knees as was the first of it," she began ; '* I 
couldn't bear it. The pain growed worse and worse, and my 
legs dipped down, and they strapped me harder and harder, 
and that was the reason that I couldn't bear it. So one day," 
she continued, in a deep, clear whisper, ^^ one day, when the 
'prentices, and overlookers, and manager, and all was off for 
dinner, I stopped behind 'em, and nobody seed me ; no^ not 
aae of *em. And while they were al dixoybt A ^v^^^^'^'s^^'^ 
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the yard where the pigs bide, and then away again, all upon 
the sly, to the door where they takes the dirt out. I thought, 
maybe, I might have the bolts to pull, but not a bit of it ; there 
it stood wide open, with a barrow full of rubbish between the 
posts ; that was fun !" 

And here the poor creature laughed that dreadful laugh which 
none but maniacs utter. 

^^ But the fun lasted longer than that/' she went on ; *^ it last- 
ed while I creeped along for a mile or more among the bushes 
as grows so rank t'other side the mill ; and there I laid down 
at last in the midst of 'em, 'cause I heard a noise ; and what 
d'ye think it was t What d'ye think the poor cretur heard, with 
her heart galloping just at the bottom of her throat for all the 
world like the flap — flap — ^flap of a fly-wheel ?" 

^* Perhaps 'twas a dog barking, Sally," said Mrs. Roberts, 
humouring the maniac as she made a pause. 

^ No ! 'twas not a dog barking, nor it wasn't a wolf, nor it 
wasn't a tiger; but it was something ten million of times 
worser than either. It— was — the^-'printice-master !" replied 
Sally, in a slow, deep whisper. *' It was the divilish 'printice- 
master, with his eyes of Are and bis breath of flame. Oh-h ! I 
feel him at my throat now !" and she clasped her withered 
neck with her pale, thin hands, shuddering violently from head 
to foot. 

^ Speak soberly, Sally, and like a sensible body, or you 
must not go on, you know that," said Mrs. Roberts, interpo- 
sing in a warning tone, which poor Sally seemed to understand ; 
for though her breast still heaved with a panting movement, 
like one who had run a race and was out of breath, she as- 
sumed an affected air of composure, putting her hands before 
her primly and shutting her eyes. 

'* Yes, missis, I know that," she replied, sedately, *^ I know 
that very well, and we won't trouble Joe ploughman to help us 
home this time ; but I may go on if I speak sensible, and like 
a wise woman as I am ?" 

The farmer's wife nodded assent, and Sally continued more 
quietly. 

** It was the 'pnntice-master, and none but he, as dragged me 
forth, head foremost, out of the bushes — very much like the 
butcher, you know, my dears, when he takes the little lamb's 
head between his two hands — I never sees that up at Tom 
Blake's shambles without thinking of it. So he dragged me 
back agsiia ; and then you may guess how the strap went ! 
Bm think of me \ think what a s^mv\ m^«x\xv)«\A.^\\L>^^^ 
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days, my dears ; will you believe that I made up my mind to 
start again, though I hadn't a bit of unbruised skin upon my 
body ? I did though. Oh, dear ! oh, dear I how I used to 
hear the birds singing in my ears o' nights when I laid down 
and made bielieve tt> sleep ! But I don't, fancy it was sleep, 
not right wholesome sleep ever, as I got then ; for I can mind 
now— yes I can, with all my moonshine — I can mind now how 
I used to smell the grass, and see the dew shining, and hear 
the pretty sweet cows a mooing, and I all the while shut up in 
a stone prison-house ; that was the divil tempting me, wasn't ' 
it? But I didn't start again for two whole years though; 
'cause why, I never found no chance for it ; and by that time 
my legs was shocking bad ; and if it was the divil as made me 
run, he ought to have sent me a stick to help me ; for, oh dear ! 
I crawled dreadful slow, and then — " 

" Come, come, Sally," interrupted Mrs. Roberts, " I won't 
have all that at full length, or else we shall have you off again ; 
make an end, there's a fine woman. Tell the ladies about the 
shutting up, and then go home and to bed, for 'tis time." 

Miss Brotherton ceased to wonder, as she had first done, at 
the chartered license which the crazy cripple seemed to enjoy, 
when she observed the perfect docility with which she obeyed 
every word and look of the farmer's wife. She now resumed 
her story, exactly at the word commanded. 

*^ Yes, I was shut up, my dears — I shall have soon done 
now, for I am coming to the black gap, as I call it, and I al- 
ways stops there — but where do you think they shut me up ? 
In this room, or that room, or t'other room, perhaps ! Not a 
bit of it. They shut me up in a litte^ narrow place^ not much 
bigger than a grave, and it was dark — dark — dark, all but one 
little narrow slip, and there was no light comed through that at 
first ; but by-and-by, after I had been days and days locked in, 
I heard a horrid, horrid lumbering noise, and then I saw a flash 
of light through the narrow slip, for all the world like the light 
of a candle ; and the light o( a candle it was too ; and what do 
you think it showed me ? Crippled as I was, I managed to 
scramble high enough to peep ; there was beams, on bricks or 
something, and what do you think I saw f 

The poor creature began shaking again ; button Mrs. Roberts 
holding up^her finger, she seemed to make a strong efibrt to 
control herself, and once more slipping off her stool, she drew 
close to Miss Brotherton, and in a low, rapid voice, hurried 
through the remainder of her narrative. 

*^ I saw," said ahe, <* the master's w\?^ Y^aAl %Vocv^ ^^^'^^ M\n^ 
a truckle-bedf amost as close to me aslxo ^o>i\ ^^v^^^^'v^^^ 
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Stone dead ! Stiffened, stark, and ghastly, and blae ! There 
was a candle that flared fall upon her dead face ; but they as 
brought her was run away ; they couldn't bear it, I'm sure 
ihey couldn't bear it, and I was left alone to look upon it, and I 
couldn't run away ; but I could not bear it either ! and then it 
was that I screamed — ^hush I I must not scream now, you 
know !" 

Here she stopped, putting her hands before her eyes, and 
remaining perfecUy still for a minute, and then added with more 
composure, 

'* After that came the black gap, and I don't know anything 
more about it ; only that I watch the sun go to bed every night, 
and I have been going on praying for years and years, all the 
time I hare been growing into an old woman, that he would 
please not to wake me in the morning." 

" Here's the master, Sally !" said Mrs. Roberts ; " so take 
yourself off, there's a good woman. Here's your mug of por- 
ridge; put on your hat steady, and wish the ladies a good 
night." I 

Again she was most docilely obeyed, and in another moment 
poor Sally was gone, and the ha^ d-working master of the prem- 
ises occupied her place. The situation and wants of his un- 
expected guests were speedily explained to him, and his best 
assistance as speedily promised. While he devoured a hasty 
supper, one of his farm-horses was put into the shafts of a 
jockey-cart, and in less than an hour after his return the com- 
forted party set out by the light of a friendly moon, and were 
safely jolted to the King's Head, without having been overtaken 
by the treacherous miller, who probably preferred sharing the 
jovial supper, in which his good friend Woodcomb indulged on 
this memorable evening, to forsaking it for the purpose of over- 
taking the ladles from whom it was derived, as there seemed 
but little chance of drawing anything more from the same 
source. 

Great was the joy of Mrs. Prescot at seeing her guests re- 
turn ; for their long absence, together with the nature of the 
business on which they were engaged, had caused the good 
woman to torment herself with many dark forebodings. Never- 
theless, she was prepared to receive them, and nothing was 
wanting that she could furnish towards refreshing the adven- 
turers after their fatigue. 

But, alas ! it was only then ; it was only after the anxiety 

and the agitation of the enterprise were over, that poor Mary 

fully remembered how aborvive vYiaX «QX«T^ra^\A.^\^^^Vk\ and 
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then she wept, wept bitterly, as she thonght of the load of an* 
guxsh she iiad to carry home to Michaers mother and brother. 
Yet, as she listened to little Fanny's tearful narration of all that 
had passed between them during the weeks they had worked 
together, she felt that when the first dreadful pang should be 
over, there would be something like consolation for them in lis- 
tening to it also ; and as she studied the delicate and expressive 
features of the pretty creature she had rescued, and watched 
the sort of timid, doubting hope that, by degrees, took place of 
the nervous, heart-struck look that had been so painfully legi- 
ble in her sweet face when first she saw her, it was impossible 
not to feel that, while deploring the loss of one object of benevo- 
lence, she had to rejoice for having found another. 

Luckily for the respectability of their appearance, in setting 
ibrth on their homeward travels the following morning, the ac- 
tive Mrs. Prescot was enabled, by the aid of the heiress's magie 
pocket-book, to procure from a neighbour a suit of decent ap- 
parel for the little orphan. The same freely-flowing source 
snpplied wherewithal to reward all the friendly offices performed 
by the host and hostess of the King's Head, and, in addition, 
they were left in possession of a romance which was likely 
enough, from the frequency with which it was repeated, to fur- 
nish a legend to the little village to the end of time. 

One single adventure occurred to Miss Brotherton on her way 
home, which, though forming a very isolated episode in the his- 
tory of her journey, shall be recounted, because the fact which 
it brought to her knowledge is one that well deserves publicity. 

The heiress varied her road homeward, by driving through 
a village which, were it not invested by the plague-spot of a 
factory, might be considered as one of the most attractive in 
Derbyshire. At one point the road passes through a rocky de- 
file of such wild beauty, that Mary, who was equally unac- 
quainted with such fine scenery, and capable of enjoying i(, 
called to the postboy to stop, that she might get out and walk 
up the long ascent, in order the more thoroughly to enjoy the 
widely-spreading landscape it commanded. Neither of her 
companions accompanied her. Mrs. Tremlett consenting, 
nothing loath, to remain in the postchaise, upon the steepnecs 
of the road being pointed out to her, while little Fanny, though 
in her heart longing to spring after her benefactress, replied to 
the observation that she was not yet strong enough to climb 
by a look (liat spoke more of gratitude than regret. 

It was alone, therefore, that Mary BrolUeiloi\%V'axVed^<^rqn^\^^ 
her active steps soon leaving the caTnaeeV^^YivcAx v)\kK6^>t.\Ni- 
Vol. IL—K 
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ting shori the spiral ascent by making her way throngh the 
underwood which clothed the bank, she soon found herself 
above the road, and on a spot of great beauty. After lingering 
here for a few minutes, she proceeded, when, hearing the ever 
attractive sound of rushing waters, she again stopped, and then, 
guided by her ear, followed where it led, till she reached an 
opening not far from the high road, but apart from it, where, 
instead of the mountain cascade she had expected, a spectacle 
greeted her that for an instant seemed to petrify every nerve, 
and the bounding, elastic movement which had brought her 
within sight of it was changed to the rigid stillness of marble. 
A man, almost ferocious in h^ aspect, from the squalid, un* 
shorn, brutal negligence of decency which it betrayed, was sup- 
porting in his arms and on his bosom a boy often or eleven years 
old, whose ghastly countenance showed plainly that death was 
busy at his heart. Before the rock from whence flowed the 
gushing stream, whose sound had brought Miss Brotherton to 
the spot, stood what looked like the fragment of a rude pillar, 
•nd on this stone the* father had rested the wasted form of hift 
dying child. Before him stood a little girl, gazing on the boy 
with a mixture of infant fear and sisterly love, as she tended a 
bowl, filled from the spring, to his lips. 

** He is very ill !'' said Mary, addressing the father ; " can I 
go anywhere to get help for you ?" 

The man, who had the fragment of a pipe in his mouth, and 
who looked rather bewildered and fiercely angry than op- 
pressed by sorrow, stared at her, but answered not a word. 

'^ What is the matter with him T' said Miss Botherton, ad* 
dressing the little girl. 

*^ He be worked down,** replied the child, sobbing. " We 
have been at long hours for four weeks, and Dick couldn't 
stand it ; father have carried him too and from mill for a week, 
but he couldn't stand it. Mother said, when we started, that 
be looked as if he'd never come back alive ; but he'd have had 
to pay double fine if so be as father had left him to bide at 
home, so he carried him to mill ; but, though they strapped 
him and strapped him, he couldn't stand to his work, and be 
have been lying in the mill-yard till father comed to take him." 

This horrible statement was uttered amid tears and sobs, but 

Mary lost not a word of it ; and as her very soul sickened at 

the tale, she felt tempted to believe that she was doomed lo. 

wItaesM every circumstance that could most painfully recall the 

Mouree whence all her gieaUiesa ftovx^. 

clasped hands rad aU«axiuii% «jtm^iiQAiMyA v^k^^ 
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watching the gasping breath of this yonng vjctim of unnatural 
labour. The boy*s eyes fixed themselves on the face of hi« 
little sister. He might be listenidg to her history of his early 
fate, or he n^ight be consciously taking a last look at what he 
loved. In either case, the effort demanded more strength than 
was led him ; his eyes closed, a shivering movement passed 
through all bis frame, and tl\en he became still. The quick, 
short, unequal heaving of the breast was seen no more, and 
Mary hid her eyes as the mysterious change, which no human 
being can gaze upon unmoved, came upon the siiffening fea- 
tures. It was rather instinct than feeling which prompted heft 
even at that awful moment, to proffer what she had learned to 
know would be felt as consolation, did one starving member of 
a family alone survive amid the dying and the dead of a whole 
nee. Without venturing again to look at the father and his 
eon, she dropped into the bowl, which the little girl still held» 
what she hated to think would soon turn natural sorrow inte 
iwnatural forgetfulness of it : but she had no power to serve 
them more effectually ; and, hastily turning into the road, she 
mwaited the slow arrived of the postchaise in a state of mind 
which left no faculty at leisure to enjoy any longer the hills and 
▼alleys for whose sake she had left it* 

From this time the journey homeward proceeded without a» 
cident or adventure of any kind, and Mary would probably 
htLwe shared the pleasures so energetically expressed by Mrsi 
Tremlett at being restored to the luxurious tranquillity of Mill^ 
ford Park, had not the heavy news she carried to the poor 
Armstrongs made her dread the day that would follow her 
reaching iL 

But how she got through that painful day, and all that re^ 
suited from it ; how little Fanny Fletcher fared in her new and 
most strange home ; and whether her patroness had most rea* 
eon to bless or deplore the sudden movement which had caused 
her to hazard the blending thus the destiny of one so utterly un* 
known with her own, must all be reserved for future narration, 
aa the adventures of Michael Armstrong, of necessity, draw the 
pen of bis historian elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Narrative returns to its Hero, and relates why and tvherefere he was 
kept Alive. — ^The Boy grows Tall, and takes to Thinking. 

The answer which Fanny Fletcher had received to her in- 
quiries concerning Michael was as false as it was heedless. 
The little fellow who gave it had no intention of tittering what 
was untrue; he believed that the boy she inquired for was 
^ead ; as many had died, and been borne from the wretched 
garret where he had lain, battling with the fever, sometimes 
delirious and sometimes asleep, that it was no great wonder 
he should blunder. But Michael Armstrong was not dead, 
though the state in which the malady left bim was such, that 
for weeks the surly old woman hired to supply the place of 
Mrs. Poulet muttered curses on him for not being in a state to 
be quietly buried out of the way, like ike rest. ^ 

It was just five days after Fanny Fletcher left the Deep Val* 
ley Milk in company with Miss Brotherton, that Michael waked 
from that first sound, healing sleep, which often announces tbt 
conquest of life over death, after a hard4bught struggle between 
them. 

The little fellow raised himself upright on his straw pallet, 
and for a minute or two looked about him to make himself 
quite sure where he was ; for so heavy had been his sleep, that 
it was not immediately his .senses could recover their usual 
powers of perception. Bht only too soon, alas ! he made it 
all out. He was still in that foul den of misery and filth ; 
and the first impulse of his fully-recovere<l intellect was to 
utter a bitter expression of regret that his life had been spared 
for farther suffering, while so many had been mercifully per« 
mitted to sink into their peaceful graves. But, even as he 
breathed the words, he repented of them. The image of his 
mother seemed to rise i>efore him ; he remembered that she 
had bade him ever to trust in God, and let no canse tempt him 
to take his name in vain. The quiet eye of his much-enduring 
brother rose to his memory, as he had seen itn thousand times 
fyed upon h'lm^ while he enjoined patience and submission for 
theJr dear roother*a sake ; ?im\ x\\e tuw^ T^^«,Ti\\^-heard pre- 
eepis of Utile Fanny, all pre^itVuti^ v\\e ^^tix^ \\^\^w» \k\x 
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hard lesson, came in their soft, pleading, innocent tone to giro 
him strength to bear. Michael crossed his emaciated hands 
npon his breast, and murmured, " God forgive me !'' i|ien drop« 
ping into a gentle sleep, awoke not till the old woman shook 
him rudely, ratheV for the gratification of her curiosity than in 
performance of her duty, in order to see whether the ^^wiry, 
hard-skinned luile varment wasn't dead at last." 

She started with a feeling very like terror when the boy, 
opening his large eyes upon her, asked her to please to be so 
kind as- to give him a drink of water. 

" What, then ! you don't mean to die, after all ? If yon 
beant born to be hanged, it's a mystery. Water? if yon 
haven't 'goPsiunmQrln-ir^after- lying this fashion, the Lord 
knows how long, you'll balk the hangman at last!" And with 
these words the crabbed crone retreated, hastening, with the 
consciousness of having something wonderful to tell, into tho 
presence of Mr. Woodcomb. 

** There's a boy, sir, as have been lying a dying amost evei 
aince I corned, as is actually coming to now ; not but what he 
still must be within an inch of the grave, seeing what he has 
gone through ; and he looks for all the world as if he had been 
buried and dug up again. Howsomever, I don't think but what 
he might come through, if so be as you thought it worth while 
to give him food. That sort of sleep as I waked htm out of 
•hows plain enough as the fever is gone, and then you know, 
air, as kitchen physic is all the cretur wants, perhaps, for the 
sake of preventing the burying beginning again, your honour 
might think it was as well to give him a little broth, and meat 
too, after a bit, for he won't do without it, that's certain." 

1* I had clean forgot that there was one left up there, Molly," 
replied the superintendent. ^ But, in Heaven's name, let him 
be fed ; woman — I wouldn't have to bury any more of 'em just 
BOW ibr ever so — he'll come round again, I suppose, before 
its very long ? We are still very short of piecers, and it's at 
well to keep him alive, you know, as to go after another." 

'< As for that, sir," replied the old woman, ** it won't be to- 
morrow, nor next day either, as he'll pay for his salt ; I'll tell 
you that beforehand. So you had best please to make up your 
mind at once about the keeping him alive. There's nothing 
will do it but giving him amost a bellyful every day, and may^ 
be a little fresh air into the bargain, I'm thinking, seeing the 
time he's laid stewing up there, with such lots dying all round 
him." 

**I[ it wasah for the having to o^n gcovni&L fot \s^bw ^^^^^^ 
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rd be hanged, drawn, and quarterpd, before Td ironbic myself 
about what so.rt of air a ^reniice had to breathe. Howsomever, 
I have got my own reasons fur not choosing lo trouble the par- 
eon again, nor yet for doing the job without him. So cram the 
brat as much as you like : 1 suppose my leavings is good enough 
for him T 

** Please, master, not to talk of my liking to cram ^prentice 
brats,'* retorted Molly. *^ Often and often, as I've been back 
and forward here, for one job or another, nobody ever saw me 
trying to pilfer anything for their starving stomachs, the low 
creturs ! I dispises 'em too much. But I knows what will 
save life and what will lose it, better, maybe, than most folks; 
and 80 now you may do just as you please, without putting it 
upon my likes or dislikes." 

** Don't be so frumpish, Molly Birig," replied Mr. Wnodcomb, 
laughing ; *' there's nobody going to charge you with being such 
a fool as to make a pet of a factory 'prentice while there's a 
puppy-dog to be had for love or money. Don't you be scared 
at any such notion as that, for I knows ye a deal better, old 
woman, than toptU any such affront upon ye. You just stop 
the creature from dying, if you ean, for that will suit me a deal 
best just now." 

The will of Mr. Woodcomb, thus clearly expressed, was 
actecl upon with very implicit obedience ; the consequence of 
which was, that Michael Armstrong was not only saved from 
death, but his constitution greatly benefited. Molly Ding had 
pledged her judgment -upon the result of his case, and, in order 
to prove it correct, she contrived that he should swallow about 
ten times as much nourishment as fell to the share of any other 
child in the mill. He had gTOwn surprisingly during the period 
of his confinement, and this gave so lengthy a look to his thin 
person, that Molly more than once fancied the audacious little 
villain would give her the lie at last ; so she not only fed him, 
but got leave for him to clean out the pig sties^ scrape up the 
filth from the yard, and sundry other jobs of the same descrip- 
tion, all of which, however unsavoury in their nature, bore, as 
the sharp-witted old woman well knew, the balm of health in 
every movement they enforced, compared to the monotonous 
and grinding slavery of the mill. But, in ihe course of a month 
or two, another glorious proof of England's prosperity reached 
the Deep Valley, in the shape of a large order ; and Mr. El- 
good Sharpton, in communicating the cheering intelligence to 
his manager, enforced iV\e tvece^«\VY o^ ^vx^xw^^vx^ ^iL^nlon in the 
execution of it, by leWrng \uiiv vV«x^ %ViV ot \i^^^^ ^\\^s^^ 
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must work long hours, and that it was far better that they 
should a Hule overwork the hands than run any risk of dis« 
appointing so valunble a customer. 

In ronsequenceof these instructions, Michael was withdrawn 
from his out-door labours, and once more made to foMow the 
mules. It was then, and theii only, that he discovered the 
heavy loss lie had sustained by tfie departure of Fanny. 
While employed .upon the out-ol-door tasks assigned to him 
by the commands of Molly Bing, he had been strictly enjoined 
never to speak to any of the apprentices who might chance to 
pass while he was at work. His meals were eaten in Mr. 
Woodcomb*s kitchen, and the place assigned for his lodging by 
night was a sort of closet that opened from it. No day, no 
hour had passed, unless in sleep, sinee he recovered his sensest 
without his thinking of her. At the risk, or, rather, with the 
eertainty of cuffs and hard words, no footfall had ever passed 
within his hearing without causing him to turn his head to re- 
connoitre ; and much as he preferred the labour on which he 
was now employed to that of the mill, he would willingly, nay« 
joyfully, have exchanged it in the hope of again seeing his little 
friend. ' It was, therefore, with a feeling of gladness instead of 
regret, that he received orders to turn into the factory. 
* *^ That is queer !'* thought the little fellow, as he bounded 
to obey the command, with th& double energy of recovered 
health and awakened hope ; " it is queer for me to feel glad 
that 1 am going back to the factory !" 

^ As it happened, he was marshalled into the same room in 
%hicli he had worked before his illness ; but alas ! when he 
tiirned his eyes to the spot which Fanny had formerly occupied 
near him, a singularly ill-favoured boy met his gaze instead of 
the pretty creature he sought for. This was a deathblow to 
therjoy which, a few minutes before, had given him a gait and 
an expression of countenance so unwonted in a factory-boy re- 
turning to his well-known sufferings. Nevertheless, though a 
tear blinded the eyes which at length settled reluctantly on the 
broken threads which awaited his fingers, he remembered that 
the factory had seven floors, and cruel as it was to lose the pleas- 
ure of giving his little friend a look or a word as they each paced 
their weary walk, he still thought he might get a sight of her 
at their dismal meals, and fancied that he should not greatly 
regret exchanging scraps of wholesome meat for musty oat- 
meal, provided Fanny Fletcher was by to tell him not to mind 
it. But the musty oatmeal came all too soon^ for no word or 
look of Fanny's camawith it; not dvd aivj \k\i^^^\N.^mvjVstv^ 
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remain on which to hang a lingering hop^ that some unfinished 
task detained her in the mill, and that he should see her soozu 
His first question, whispered to the girl who sal beside himi 
brought forth the history of Fanny's wonderful departure at as 
full length as the time and place would permit. At first he lis* 
tened to it with incredulity. It seemed, he thought, like a 
story made up to deceive him for fun ; and, little as the blight- 
ed young spirits of that sad fraternity were given to jesting, 
Michael clung to the belief that such was the case as long as 
the meal lasted. But, as usual, a few minutes followed during 
which they were lefi alone ; an indulgence which necessarily 
arose from the fact, that even the niggardly allowance of time 
awarded by the regulations of Mr. EJgood Sharpton for their 
meals was more than the famished children required for de- 
vouring the scanty portion set before them. No sooner had 
Mr. Poulet withdrawn himself, after witnessing the orderly 
consumption by each of the allotted morsel, than such of the 
miserable crew as had.survived the pestilence, and remembered 
the close alliance between Michael and the heroine of the mar- 
vellous tale which was still in every mouth, all rushed together 
towards him for the purpose of recounting it. Notwithstanding 
the confusion of tongues, their noisy testimony was too con- 
sistent to admit of doubt ; and Michael remained with the as- 
tounding belief that his little friend was taken away to be made 
a great lady of. 

The heart of Michael Armstrong proved itself to be a very 
generous one oa this occasion. 

** Some natural tears he shed, but wiped them soon," 

as he remembered that the more miserable the situation in 
which he was left, the more he ought to rejoice that Fanny had 
been taken from it. And he did rejoice ; truly, sincerely, and 
at the very bottom of his heart did be rejoice. As day after 
day the hateful routine of unvarying sunering again laid its 
grasp upoivilis existence with a power as irresistible as that of 
the vast engine which, within those prison-walls, seemed '* lord 
of all," the generous heart of Michael felt thankful that Fanny 
Fletcher shared in it no longer. It had been quite in vain that 
he had laboured to persuade himself, while listening to the 
reasonings of his little friend, that they ought mutually to re- 
joice in the probability of each other's death. Though he had 
allowed that, as far as he was himself concerned, he might ea* 
siljr be brought to think ibai \l v;ow\d be a comfort to die, he 
could never reach the, pitch o{ 6i&i\kiiaX^ ii^^«%aw] \s^^sA\s^>iu^ 
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Wish that Fanny might die before him. But now it was evi- 
dent that this weakness, which had more than once caused his 
little raonitress to shake her head and say that he did not love 
her as well as she loved him, it was now quite evident that it 
was no selfish moiive which had caused it. 

By degrees, this, truly noble feeling, this generous power of 
living, as it were, iu the prosperity of another, so strengthened 
the character of the boy as perfectly to save him from that 
worst result of youthful sUflfering, a reckless, desperate despair, 
which, by destroying hope, that beautiful mainspring of all our 
best actions, leaves the poor spiritless machine alive only to 
the wretched consciousness of its capacity for pain. It is, be- 
yond all question, this bitter hopelessness which deteriorates in 
8o remarkable a manner the moral character of operatives under 
the present factory system. In no other situation, excepting 
only that of slaves purchased and paid for like an ox or an 
ass, is the destiny of a human being placed so wholly and com- 
pletely beyond the reach of his own control. He is, as Words- 
worth truly says, 

'* A slave to «lioin release comes not. 
And cannot come.*' 

In no other situation do labouring men, wonlen, and children 
fed and know that, unless they submh in all things to the be- 
hests of their employer, they must die — and that, too, by a 
process ten thousand times worse than either the hangman's 
cord or the headsmah^s axt — they must die the death of fam- 
ine. If their lingering hours of labour be prolonged beyond the 
stipulated time for which they are paid, they cannot turn and 
say, ** I will not, for it is not in the bond ;'* for the ready answer 
is, *' Go. We employ none who make conditions with us.*' 
And where are they to go ? To the parish officers ? As ready 
an answer meets them there : ^* Go. We relieve none who 
can get work and refute it." If they are fined, however unjust- 
ly, however arbitrarily ; if the iniquitous truck system be resort* 
ed to for payment of wages instead of money ; if their women 
be insulted or their children crippled, and remonstrance follow, 
the same death-dooming reply awaits them : " Go, We employ 
no grumblers here." 

1'hen to what quarter can they look with hope ? Where 
are they to find that only elixir by which human strength is 
mercifully made ' fur ever equal to sustain human suflfering ? 
The sparkling draught is not for them I The factory o^«t3.uv« 
ahae, of all to \fhom Qod has given iVve \io^et vA ^on^^V^^ 
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denied the delicious privilege of hope. It is this which de^ 
grades their nature ; it is this which^ from youth to age, ren- 
ders one hour of bmtal debauchery more precious than all that 
steadfast, sober industry can promise or bestow. 

It was long, very long ere this intellectnal blight, this smotb- 
ertng mildew of the soul, fell upon Michael, for he seemed to 
possess a sort of twofold existence, ^* the worser half of it" be^ 
ing his poor self, while the better was found in the happy dee* 
tiny of Fanny. Countless were the miles that he walked back- 
ward and forward before the mules, during which he cheered 
his fancy by painting her in the 'midst of liberty and green 
fields. Sometimes he thought that, if she were rich, she would 
remember all he had told her about his mother and Edward; 
that she would find them out ; would take compassion on their 
poverty ; would talk of him ; would sooth and comfort them. 

All this may seem, to happier beings, but a frail support 
iroder incessant labour, accompanied by every species of priva- 
tion ; yet ildid Michael service ; it kept his faculties alive ; for 
it gave a theme, and a pleasant one, on which to fix his 
thoughts, and half the tedium of his own sad life was forgotten 
as he meditated on the probable happiness of hers. 

Sometimes, it must be owned — though he always told him- 
•elf that such tfaooghts were nonsense— ideas woald suggest 
themselves less abetraelediy dtaiBtorested ; ibr it woold now 
and then come into bis head that Fanny Fletcher knew where 
Sir Matthew had sent him, if nobody else did ; and that, per* 
haps, if she grew to be a great girl, with power to do what she 
liked, she might think of him, and try to da something to rescue 
him. Vague as was this notion, vague as he himself felt it to 
be, it was a blessing to him. When such thoughts arose, his 
bodily strength seemed to revive ; his aching knees no longer 
bent under him ; his gait was no longer that of an ordinary fac« 
tory child ; the energy of his mind lent itself to his limbs ; and 
wearily as he stretched himself upon his bed of straw, and long 
and lanky as his half-starved person grew, Michael Armstrong 
did not become a cripple. 

But years wore away, and the stout-hearted young prisoner 
of the Deep Valley began again to think that he had better 
have died of the fever than have lived so long, hoping for some 
happy chance to set him free, and hoping for ever and ibr ever 
in vain. 

*' I am a /ooV argued Michael, at fourteen ; *^ I am a fool 
Ar thinking so very much o{ cue wV\o/\v\% c\M\\A^laia^ has never 
ibougbt of me, nor of motheT, not ol v&^ v^t ^^^^x^ «^«v\ 






Bbe never gaTea tlimight to eitherof m ! I was a fool to dream 
k ! The fine folks that carried her away, took her far enoogfa 
from sight and soond of fiictorj people. And who can hlame 
her if she never turned her head back again to ioqaire about 
any of them T Poor little Fanny ! She was very kind to me 
once ; and she was the Teiy prettiest little girl that ever I hap- 
pened to see. But other people may have found that out by 
this time as well as L Fanny Fletcher is a whole year older 
than me I I will try with aU my might and main never to 
think of her any more 1" 

This resolution was not very steadily adhered to ; but the 
struggle to do it, which was perfectly sincere, made the poor 
boy moody, and more miserable than eter. His dreams per- 
petually represented to him his mother and helpless brother, 
suffering from some unkindness from Fanny, whom he saw 
superlatively beautiful and superlatively rich, but more super- 
latively hard-hearted stilL These nervous and initating vis- 
itations brought his mother and brother so vividly before him, 
that for weeks he could never, li^ether waking or sleeping, 
get them out of his head. He fancied himself again running 
at full speed from Dowling Lodge, with Martha's basket on 
his arm ; his mother's little room, decent and orderly in spite 
of poverty, came back upon his mind as if he had left it but 
yesterday. He saw the soft expression of her faded counte- 
nance, uid felt the welcome of her fond embrace. 

«*Oh, fool! oh, proud and wicked fool!" he murmured to 
his tear-stained pillow, as these and a thousand other tender 
recollections pressed upon him. " Why could I not endure 
the tyrant's cruelty ! I might have kissed her now ! I might 
have comforted poor Teddy !" The sound of his own voice as 
he pronounced this dear, familiar name, though in a whisper 
too low to awaken the weary sleepers round him, wrung his 
very heart by the vivid recollections which it brought ; and 
though he was now beyond fourteen years old, he cried him- 
self to sleep. 

Fitful and feverish were the transitions of his mind at this 
period. Sometimes he persuaded himself that his mother was 
no more ; that the loss of him had broken her heart ; and that 
she had died, believing him to have gone before her. At other 
times it was Edward whom he wept as dead. His shattered 
health, his feeble limbs were, as he thought, sure evidence that 
natnre meant him not to struggle long against tlm misery of his 
lot, and there were moments in which this ^^tmunnoL «h«cw 
saotbedbiOL 
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** Sweet fellow I*' thought he. ** How calm and beautiful 
he must have looked in death ! Even in suffering, even in ag* 
ony, his countenance was lovely ; so patient » and so heavenly 
mild! Better, far better he should die, than live a factory-boy 
like me ! ' 

And then again his mood would change, and he had for ever 
before him images of the most fearful destitution ; his mother 
starving, and Edward slowly perishing beside her, because Ae 
had been too proud and too impatient to endure sundry buffet* 
ings and other indignities, which, when put in competition with 
the thought of having injured them, dwindled into petty injuries, 
which he deserved eternal shame for shrinking from. 

Dreadful were the hours he thus spent, and fearful to think 
of was the hopeless, helpless, joyless, comfortless existence 
by which he held to earth ! His very soul sickened as he 
looked around him, and read in ev^ry withered, melancholy 
face the history of blasted youth and the prophecy of prema- 
ture death. 

But there are spirits which sorrow and suffering cannot 
quench, and Michael Armstrong's was one of them. Nature 
and accident together had been stronger than the tendency of 
his employment to cripple his limbs, and he was nehher de- 
formed nor stunted. This happy exemption from the common 
lot was doubtless greatly owing to the pertinacity of Molly 
Bing, in proving to Messrs. Woodcomb and Poulet that she 
was no fool, and knew well enough what she was about. 
This steadfastness on her part, acting in unison with the super- 
intendent's judicious objections to Michaers being buried at 
that particular time, had certainly given a very critical and ef- 
ficient impulse to the vigour of a frame of great natural strength 
and comeliness. The energetic, self-sustaining soul within it 
had also much to do in defying the paralyzing influence of his 
miserable situation. It was rarely that Michael could be seen 
to drag his limbs along, even in the last liours of long-protract- 
ed labour, with the same crippled, dipping gait as his compan- 
ions. A broken-spirited child, when his knees are aching, 
permits them to bend under him; and not one in fifty, perhaps, 
of the half-starved, over-worked apprentices of the Deep Val- 
ley reached the term of their captivity without carrying away 
with them some species of bodily weakness or deformity. But, 
let the reason be what it might, Michael was saved from this ; 
and though exhibiting a fabric composed of little besides skin, 
boaCf and sinew, he was, at \\\^ ^%<& ol (oxav^eti ^ears and six 
months, both tali and alcaVgVvU 
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Bat it seemed u if the inward strength of mental suffering 
kept pace with this vigour of frame ; for day by day the bit- 
ter consciousness of his own wretched and degraded state in- 
creased upon him, and day by day his swelling heart grew 
more indignant as he looked around him, and watched the ex- 
ercise of lawless power and coward tyranny upon his misera- 
ble companions. 

It was after a peculiarly hateful display of this power, by 
an act of insult too disgusting to relate, upon the unresisting 
person of a little fellow who seemed crawling (only too slow- 
ly !) to the grave, that Michael, when every other sufferer in 
the chamber was fast asleep, set himself to meditate gravely 
and deliberately upon his own situation. He had that day 
been so near trying the power of his bony arms, by flying at 
the throat of the ruffian who had so revoltingly outraged his 
companion, that, with more than boyish judgment, he became 
conscious of the growing danger that beset him. Though he 
had felt almost to suffocation the boiling rage which nothing 
bat injustice and the pitiful abuse of adventitious ^ower can 
generate, he was not such a Quixote as to hope that his arm 
could effectually redress the wrongs he witnessed, jei he 
thought, with a nort of trembling exultation, that if he had 
seized the craven overlooker as he kicked from him the help- 
less object of his tyranny, he might have held him with a 
grasp that would have stopped his breath for ever ! 

It was a horrid and a murderous thought ! and poor Michael, 
once the gentlest, fondest little heart that ever nestled to a 
mother's bosom, did penance for it by a pang of self-condem- 
nation that made him grind his teeth in agony. Yet even 
then the goaded spirit seemed to rise in rebellion against its 
own remorse. 

^* I cannot bear it \^ he exclaimed, in smothered accents, as ' 
he turned his face towards his bed of straw. " I know I can- 
not bear it long ! I have seen two attempting to escape, who 
have been brought back to frightful tortures — to I know not 
what I A solitary cell ? the whip ? the knotted thong ? What 
matters ? Would they could slaughter me at once ! All would 
be over then." 

For a long still hour of that feverish night -the boy lay 
sleepless. A terrible conviction that there was something 
within him which might prove stronger than himself, stronger 
than all his mother's precepts, and the holy fear of God which * 
they had left upon his mind, made him feel sick with hQccQc^ 
aad Bhudder in abhorrence of his owa mc\Le^tA%%* ^^ "^w^- 
Vol. IL—L 
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ed to God to give him power to turn his thoughts from this ; 
and, soothed to calmness by the healing act, he* meditated with- 
out passion, and with great acuteness for his years, upon the 
probable resuh of attempting to escape. 

The difficulties of the enterprise were greater than any can 
imagine who know not the locality and the intricate network 
of security which surround the imprisoned apprentices of Deep 
Valley on all sides. Of this the elder children, and the few 
who lived to approach their majority, were by no means igno- 
rant. Considerable pains were' indeed taken to impress upon 
their minds the certainty of their being caught if they suc- 
ceeded in clearing the walls ; together with the important fact 
that, as apprentices, it was illegal to assist them in running 
away from their master, and that it was the duty of every jus- 
tice of the peace to assist in securing and sending them back 
to complete the term fixed in their indentures. 

All this Michael knew perfectly well ; neither was he at all 
sanguine in his hope of avoiding the toils from which he had 
never heard that any had escaped. Yet he determined to 
make the attempt, assiuring himself that no change in. the 
treatment he received could render him more miserable, and 
sincerely thinking that it would be better and safer for him» 
should the failure of this desperate attempt lead to such a de- 
gree of restraint as would render the yielding to such violence 
of emotion as had that day seized upon him impossible. 

Having come to this conclusion, and firmly pledged his 
young spirit in the attempt, his feverish restlessness subsided, 
and he dropped asleep. 

The waking of the next morning was unlike any he had 
ever known before. He no longer felt as one among a miser- 
able crew, sharing in common with them starvation, labour, 
and indignity ; he felt himself to be alone and apart from all. 
He was on the eve of doing that which would involve him in 
difficulties and dangers altogether new and strange to him, and 
the only tei^mination he could be really said to expect was the 
being dragged back to his prison to suffer all that it was in the 
power of his tyrants to inflict. These were strange materials 
for meditation which was decidedly agreeable ; yet such Mi- 
chael felt it to be, in spite of reason. A sensation of active, 
dauntless courage swelled his breast, which, with all the dan- 
ger it threatened, was well worth the heavy monotony of his 
ordinary existence. At times, too, a gle^m of hope would 
dart acro88 the stern and sle^idy %\ootck oC vKe prospect ; and, 
during the moment thai iVve {Las\i\a%\.«^)\v^ %v9t XivBiv^^^i^Ns^ 
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red to his mother and Edward. He could hardly be said to 
hope this, yet the feeling that it was possible sufficed to sus- 
tain his spirits through the days and nights which preceded 
the attempt. 

It was exactly by the same exit that poor crazy Sally had 
made use of some fifty years before, that Michael determined 
to leave the premises. The month or two during which he had 
-been employed in cleaning the yard and its appurtenances, had 
made him thoroughly well acquainted with the outward door^ 
and also with the region immediately beyond it, for it was thith- 
er that he was accustomed to convey all the rubbish which it 
was his office to remove; an office which might have been at- 
tended with some danger of the escape of him who performed 
it, had not those in authority taken care to inform him that no 
celerity of step could avail against the watchfulness bf certain 
eyes about the factory, which were always on the alert to re- 
connoitre that door, and never far distant from the commodious 
windows which gave them power to do so. 

Poor Sally had found this but too surely in making her at- 
tempts, and Michael had more than once listened to the merry 
tradition, which was a favourite story with the overlookers ; of 
how the silly girl had run in full sight of a dozen watchful eyes, 
till her strength failed, and she sank down among the bushes, 
and was taken like a bird that, having been long confined, has 
no strength of wing left to bear him beyond reach of the first 
hand extended to recapture him. 

Yet this open postern was the only one by which it was pos- 
sible to pass ; but the very extremity of the danger of passing 
it made the attempt easy ; for though it was always carefully 
locked at night, and the key placed, together with those of every 
external door on the premises, under the pillow of Mr. Wood- 
comb, the manager had more than once seen a miserable little 
head peeping through it when left open for the passage of the 
^rheelbarrow without testifying the least alarm. 

The time chosen by Michael for passing this terrible door 
was that during which the dirty herd were commanded to ex- 
pose their faces and hands for a short moment to such cleansing 
as might be obtained in a huge trough, in company with a score 
or two of competitors. It was constantly a moment of great 
noise, bustle, and hustling ; and it was in the midst of this that 
the young adventurer contrived, unobserved, to push back the 
only bolt which secured the door during the day, leaving J t in a 
position to yield noiselessly to a very slight touch. At the 
soand of a bell, which rang about ten mxxvuxe^ ^^\ft\ ^^ ^^^x«^ 
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were turned out into the court to wash themseWeSy the whole 
troop hurried back again to the apprentice-house for their break- 
fast. It was then that Michael, often the last to finish the too- 
short operation of washing, remained for a moment behind the 
rest, and in that moment opening the door just wide enough 
for his slender figure to pass, he slipped through and closed it 
after him. 

The interval which elapsed before his departure was sus- 
pected certainly did not exceed two minutes ; and, before the 
expiration often, the fact was completely ascertained and known 
to nearly every inmate of the mill. 

Mr. Poulet*s second wife, to whom he had then been mar- 
ried about three years, was in appearance the very reverse of 
the first, being as remarkably small as the other was large. 
But what she wanted in muscle was made up in watchfulness. 
Nothing escaped her restless and malignant little eyes ; and ei- 
ther from the incessant danger of her spying sharpness, or the 
propensity of the human mind to think present suffering worse 
than every other, there were many who declared they would 
be glad to have her brutal predecessor back again. It was this 
woman who first descried the absence of Michael from the 
board. 

** HpUo ! where is No. 57 r she cried. 

No one could answer ; and No. 57 was sought for in vain 
from one end of the premises to the other. 

** He is gone through the yard-door !'' proclaimed the active 
and intelligent Mrs. Poulet, after discovering that the bolt was 
withdrawn. ** Ofif with you, you stupid old fool I'* she added, 
addressing her husband ; *^ what d*ye stand staring there for! 
If you had the wit of a jackass, you might trace him by his feet 
on the dew ; for there are the marks plain enough to anybody 
that has sense enough to look for 'em.'* 

And so in truth there were. A continuous track of foot- 
marks was easily traced from the door to the steep bank behind 
the factory, where it was lost in the covert of bushes which 
had of late years been coaxed to clothe its sides for the pur- 
pose of furnishing fagots. That some one had recently broken 
through these bushes was equally evident, from many boughs 
having been torn, and the soil beneath them trampled. This 
was enough to direct the pursuit with so much certainty of be- 
ing right, that Mr. Woodcomb laughed as he gave the orders 
for it. 
'* The bushes last for aboul Vi^\( ^ td[\\^ '' %^\d he, *^ and then 
be must take Qver ih^ hiVU) o£ coux%«. Yvcxa I^^na ^>&\:^\Vv.l 
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ft will be mighty hard to take him again, won't it ? There's 
only three justices of peace for him to be handed to, and only 
every man he meets ready to introduce him. The worst mis- 
fortune is, that I don't quite see where he is to get his dinner." 
Two stout overlookers started accordingly upon the track 
thus easily hit upon, and Mr. Woodcomb awaited the result of 
their exertions without the slightest anxiety, or any irritation of 
nerves whatever ; albeit he knew that, favourite as he was, he 
might run no small risk of losing his place should one of the 
apprentices really escape ; but the thing was impossible ; no 
one could live without eating, not even one who had served his 
apprenticeship to starving as well as piecing at the Deep Val- 
ley Mill. So Mr. Woodcomb slept soundly, although in igno- 
rance of the fact that Michael Armstrong was already within a 
few feet of his premises. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A dismal Enterprise, and its melanchaly Re8i3lt.^-Martha Dowling pun- 
ished more severely than she deserved. — ^Very wild Projects conceived 
by Miss Brotherton, and speedily put in execution.. 

It is now necessary that the narrative should briefTy returit 
to the period of Miss Brotherton^s arrival at Millford Park, 
after her unsuccessful expedition in pursuit of Michael. 

There was no needless delay between ^this return to her 
h me and the communication to Mrs. Armstrong and Edward 
of the dismal news o( which she was the bearer; nor was 
there any consultation on this occasion concerning the mode 
of her reaching Hoxley-lane« Poor Mary had greatly ad- 
vanced in independence of spirit within the last few months ; 
and had she encountered all the military quartered within 
twenty miles, with the Dowling family marching in procession 
at their head, she would have quietly driven through them all, 
with the carriage-windows up, perhaps, but with no greater 
precaution ; except, indeed, an order to the coachman to drive 
on without stopping, let them meet who they would. 

The carriage was at the doer the morning after their return, 
and Miss Brotherton had not yet named her intended exQedi^ 
iion to Mrs* Tremlett. 

L % 
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<* Tou are going out without me, my dear ?" said the old 
lady, on bearing it announced. 

** I am going to the widow Armstrong's, dear nurse," re- 
plied the heiress. ^* Your presence cannot help me through 
this dreaded visit. Then why should 1 make you share the 
pain of it,!" 

" Why ! my dear ? Because I am of no earthly use, and had 
better die at once if I cannot be of some little comfort to you 
at such a time as this. Why, don*t I know all about it, and 
how you must feel at this very moment, just as well as you de 
yourself, Mary 1 Sure it was a foolish notion to leave me here 
enjoying the armchair, and the footstool, and the flowers, 
while you are having your heart broken by telling that poor 
pale body that the child she loved so dearly is dead and gone 
for ever." 

*' If you could save either her or me a pang, nurse Trem- 
lett, I would not thus have spared you,'' replied Miss Brother- 
ton. <* Hgwever, you shall go with me, dear friend. It is 
quite like yourself to wish it ; and, in truth, I might have 
guessed that you could not have remained easy and quiet at 
home while I was so engaged. And poor Fanny ! I have left 
her very busy with Martin, assisting in arranging the little 
room I have assigned her near my own. Shall we tell her 
where we are going, in ease she should come in here lo look 
for usr 

"My dear Mary! if you will take my advice, yoiMvill let 
her go too. If you do not, the whole of this terrible talk will 
have to begin all over again ; for, of course, when Mrs. Arm- 
strong hears that you have got with you the only person who 
can tell anything about her boy, she will be restless and anx- 
ious to see her ; and then.won't it be all over again, Mary !" 

'* It will, indeed, dear nurse ! You are very right and very 
wise in this. She ehall go with us, poor child, though it will 
be a dreadful task for her T replied Mary. 

" And you would rather take it, dear, all on your own 
shoulders ! I do not doubt that, only you don't know how 
to manage it/' replied Mrs. Tremlett. '' But there is another 
thing, Mary, that I have been thinking of," continued the kind- 
hearted old woman, ** and that is the other poor boy. I'll en- 
gage to say he has never missed school for an hour, after 
what you said to him about exerting himself. I saw how he 
took it ; and, therefore, you may depend upon it, that he is at 
the schoolhouse now. Then just think, my dear, what his 
gQiDg borne will be after ]}o\i Yia.Ne vA^ ^\ ^q^\ ^\«9^^\u:es ! 
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It makes one's heart sick to fancy it ! If I were you, Mary, 
I would send for him, tell him ereryihing at once, and then 
take him home to his mother.*' 

Miss Brotherton instantly rose and rang the bell. 

^' Do not say you are of no use, my dear good creature I" 
said she. ** How infinitely better this will be Uian the burned* 
thoughtless plan which I had sketched !" 

A message was accordingly despatched to the ^schoolhouse 
to summon Edward Armstrong, and in a few minutes he stood 
before them. 

Most true is it that there is something holy and imposing in 
the presence of sorrow. It would be difficult to imagine any 
entrSe into the boudoir of Miss Brotherton which would have 
inspired a feeling both in her and her friend so nearly approach- 
ing awe as did that of Edward Armstrong. 

'* There is no need to tell him, poor fellow !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Tremlett, mournfully shaking her head as she saw the 
sudden and eloquent change in Edward's countenance the mo- 
ment he looked in the face of Miss Brotherton. *^ There is 
no need to tell him? He knows it al], already !" 

** He is dead, then !" said the boy, his pale lips parting, as 
it seemed, with difficulty, to pronounce the words, " Pleas*, 
ma'am, let me go away." 

He looked as if he were unable to sustain himself; and 
Mary, really fearing he might fall, started from her seat, and, ' 
throwing her arms round him, almost carried him to the sofa. 

** No, no, my poor Edward !" she said, '* do not go away. 
Stay with those who love and pity you ! Poor Michael is 
dead, Edward, and we must all try to support your mother 
under the dreadful news." 

^* How do you know he is dead?" cried Edward, starting 
up, and looking almost sternly at his benefactress. *< How do 
yon know' that they have not hid him away where you cannot 
find him, that they may torture him, and work him to the bone, 
when there is nobody by to see ?" 

** I know that he is dead but too well, Edward," replied 
Mary, gently. <^ I have brought home with me a little girl who 
worked in the same factory, and who knew him well. He 
died of an infectious fever, that killed many, many more. I am 
going to take this little girl with me to your mother, Edward* 
that she may question her, if she wishes it, about poor Michael, 
and I wish you to go with us, my dear boy ; it is better that 
your poor mother should have you with her." 

<« You are going to tell mother T Bai&V\i«\)0^^\«V^^i6&^V 
der. 
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•* YeSy Edward ! it must be done, and the sooner it is over 
the better. Your mother is a good woman and a pious Christian, 
my dear boy. She will know and feel that all that can befall 
her is the will of God ; and when she remembers this, she will 
rise above her sorrow, and, thinking of a better world hereafter, 
will be able to say, ^ His will be done !* ** 

** Yes, ma'am, if it does not kill her first," answered Edward. 

"Indeed, T think a great deal will depend on you, dear Ed- 
ward, as to her manner of bearing it. If she sees you sink, be 
sure she will sink tdb ; but if you make her feel that she has 
still a beloved child to live for, to whom life may yet be a bless- 
ing, she will cease to repine for the loss of one child for the 
sake of making the other happy." 

Edward slowly and silently shook his head ; but, after the 
melancholy silence of a minute or two, he said, " I will do my 
best, ma'am.*' 

The scene which followed beside the bed of the poor widow 
was one of such deep but patient sorrow as left an impression 
never to be forgotten on the minds of those who witnessed it. 
Mary's counsel had not been thrown away upon Edward. 
The boy displayed both a delicacy and firmness of character 
beyond his years and above his education. No' ordinary topics 
of consolation were clumsily uttered to redeem his pledge to 
Mary, nor did he affect a stoical indifference which he could 
not feel ; but with gentle endearments he drew the mourning 
mother to think of him, and there was healing, as well as agony, 
in the tears she shed upon his bosom. 

Of all this Fanny was a silent but deeply-moved spectator. 
The widow gave her one earnest look when Mary said, " This 
little girl was the last person who spoke to Michael before he 
was laid on the sick-bed from whence he never rose, and she 
seems to have loved him dearly." 

One long, earnest look was turned upon her when this was 
~ said, but no word was spoken to her, for the time was not yet 
come when the bereaved mother could seek comfort in any- 
thing. Nevertheless, when Miss Brotherton rose to go, and, 
pressing the hand of the poor sufferer in her own, promised to 
pay her another visit soon, Mrs. Armstrong murmured in her 
ear, " I should like to see that little girl again, when I can bear 
to name him." Mary nodded her assent, and left the mother 
and son to exchange thoughts and feelings, which, when deep 
and genuine, must ever be held sacred from every unkindred 
ejre. 
Most watchfully did Mary «X\.ei\^ xo ^\a "^^^t ^^\iiv:s^<^\^*«sd. 
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many were the hours daring which she sat reading the Book 
of Life beside her bed. By degrees, too, the bereaved mother 
did bear to name her lost darling to Fanny Fletcher ; and hav- 
ing once listened to the sweet tones of her gentle voice, as she 
related all she had heard him say, all he had seemed to feel, 
and all he had seemed to think, the poor woman grew so enam- 
oured of the uneventful tale, that she wearied not of making 
her repeat it. For days together Fanny would beg to be left 
beside her, while Edward resumed his place in the school ; and 
Miss Brotherton often thought, when she drove to Hoxley-lane 
in the evenings to bring back her little protegee^ that she had 
never chanced to witness so pretty a specimen of female ten- 
derness and pity as this lovely little girl exhibited while min- 
istering to the poor crippled woman whose only claim upon 
her love was that she wanted it ; a species of claim, by-the- 
by, that is very rarely made in vain upon any uncorrupted fe- 
male heart. 

With every want prevented, soothed by the most generous 
kindness, attended with the most watchful love, and cheered 
by a greater appearance of reviving health in the boy that she 
had thought crippled for life than she had ever ventured to 
hope for, it might have been expected that the widow Arm- 
strong would, in some degree, have forgotten past sufferings, 
and have once more looked forward with hope. But no, it 
could not be ! This last, this heaviest of all her sorrows came 
too late to be wrestled with, as others had been ; aad though 
her meek nature seemed so peacefully resigned that there was 
more pleasure than pain in watching over her, she was, in truth, 
dying of a worn-out spirit and a broken heart. 

By some means or other, the news that litde Michael Arm- 
strong was dead reached Dowling Lodge. Sir Matthew knit 
his brows, wondered how the devil anybody could have got 
tidings of him, but said nothing. To all the rest of the family, 
save one, the intelligence was too unimportant to be listened 
to at all ; but to that one, to the already conscience^stricken 
and repentant Martha, it was a heavy blow ! Most miserable, 
indeed, had been her state of mind for the last few months ; 
from the day of her painful but useless visit to Miss Brotherton, 
her eyes had beeo, in a great degree, opened to the hard and 
avaricious nature of her father's character. Like a person ex- 
eluded from the light of the sui|, and seeing only by the delu- 
sive glare of an unsteady lamp, Martha had passed her whole 
life in mistaking the nature and the value of almost every 
object aroimd her. The language of M^r) l&t^^^esVs^ V^^ 
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shot with a painful and unwelcome brightness upon the dim 
and uncertain twilight of her moral perceptions ; and the un- 
happy girl learned to know that the only being who had ever 
seemed to love her, or whom she had ever ventured to love, 
was one that her better reason shrunk from, and her sober judg- 
ment condemned. 

Yet still he was her father, and still she loved him ; and 
gladly, joyfully would she have given her young life, could 
she thereby have changed his love of gold for love of mercy. 
Sometimes she thought that time and age would teach him the 
hollowness of his present pursuits, and that, if she never left 
him, but ever stood ready at his side to watch some favourable 
moment, she might have the surpassing joy of seeing his heart 
« open to the truth, and in a state to permit her helping to lead 
him to efficient repentance and the all-merciful forgiveness of 
€rod. It was impossible but that such thoughts and feelings 
must separate her more than ever from the ^rest of her family, 
and she had already pretty generally received the epithet of 
Metkodistical from the whole neighbourhood ; but she hailed it 
as a blessing ; and without a shadow of religious enthusiasm 
beyond what was almost inevitable under the circumstances, 
and with no sectarian views or notions whatsoever, poor Mar- 
tha gladly sheltered herself under the imputation of both, in or- 
der to avoid joining in scenes of amusement for which she had 
no relish. 

In such a state of mind, it was natural enough that Martha 
should deem a visit to the bereaved mother a penance which 
it was her duty to perform (though it was more painful to her, 
perhaps, than almost any other to which she could have 
been subjected), and she did perform it accordingly. She found 
the poor sufferer, whose eye she dreaded to meet, sinking fast 
into peace and rest that never Imore could be disturbed. Miss 
Brotherton and Fanny were both with her ; a Bible was in the 
hands of the former, and Mrs. Armstrong's countenance, 
though greatly more pinched and pallid than she had ever be- 
fore seen it, expressed, a tranquil calmness which it was im- 
possible to contemplate without pleasure. 

But, alas ! for poor Martha!, she had the pang of seeing 
this consoled and consoling look suddenly changed to an ex- 
pression of intense suffering the moment her own person met 
the poor woman's eye. They had never seen each other since 
the fatal morning on which Martha had so innocently persua- 
ded her to sign the articles oC Yvet \>oy« ^^"^xeuticeship ; and 
^be recoUeetion of that scene a:ud ^\V *\Va ^QitA^ci^%:ci^«& ^^^^ 
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not so suddenly come upon one, reduced already to almost the 
last stage of weakness, without shaking her terribly. The dis- 
tended eye, the open mouth, the heaving breast, all spoke z 
degree of agitation which, in her condition, was frightfully 
alarming; and Mary, who dreaded lest the calmness of her 
last moments should be disturbed, hastily turned to the intrudert 
and said, '* Go, go I the sight of you will kill her !" 

Though there was no more of harshness in this than the ur- 
gent circumstances of the case seemed to call for, Mary Broth- 
erton would have rather died than utter it, could she have 
guessed the pang it gave to the already wounded heart of poor 
Martha. She made no reply ; but, fixing on the victim of her 
most innocent delusion a look just long enough to impress the 
terrible expression of her countenance upon her heart for ever, 
she turned away, and reached her splendid home in a state of 
mind that seemed to verify the annunciation, ^* He will visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children." 

That day was the last of the widow's life ; and it is proba- 
ble it might have been so, even if Martha Dowling had not 
made her unfortunate visit ; but the coincidence was fatal to 
the poor girl's peace, for the anxious inquiries she made re- 
specting her brought the intelligence of her death, and the 
time of it, with sufficient accuracy to leave no doubt on Mar- 
tha's mind that the. event had been accelerated by her appear- 
ance. 

Happily, however, for those who tenderly watched her last 
moments, the widow Armstrong's gentle nature permitted her 
not long to suffer from the irritation which the presence of 
Martha produced ; and many hours before she closed her eyes 
for ever, she expressed her sorrow for having yielded so 
weakly to feelings which she had hoped were altogether con- 
quered ; assuring Mary (who never left her) that she acquitted 
the young lady of all intention to deceive her, and that the 
shock she felt from seeing her only proceeded from the vivid 
recollections her appearance awakened. 

Unhappily, however, it was long ere this healing assurance 
reached poor Martha ; for Miss Brotherton, who was far from 
guessing its importance to her, had decided upon having no 
farther intercourse with the Dowling family; a resolution 
which would never have been taken had her last interview with 
Martha at Millford Park ended more pleasantly. But it had 
been already so long acted updti, that it would have been equal- 
ly awkward and disagreeable to break through it ; aud ^L^tdv^ 
long continued in the terrible persuaaion V\\aV ^<&\v%ji\^^^i2k^^- 
cesaory to the death of both mother and eoh* 
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The loss of the only relatives he had ever known, following, 
as they did so, closely on each other, made Mary tremble for 
the health of Edward. She had watched the affecting close 
of the poor widow's life with all the tender feeling such a spec- 
tacle was calculated to excite in such a heart as hers. She 
, had mourned for Michael for many reasons, and mourned sin- 
cerely ; but she had hardly known the boy, and it was her 
sympatliy with the sorrow of others, rather than her own, 
which caused the event to touch her so deeply. But to Ed- 
ward she had become attached with so much fondness, and he 
had inspired such a feeling of wonderful admiration in her 
mind by the extraordinary faculties he displayed, and the just- 
ness and uprightness of every thought and feeling, that to 
watch over his health and welfare had become nearly the first 
object of her isolated existence. The few months which had 
elapsed since the whole system of his life had been changed, 
from all that was most injurious to health to a mode of living 
in every way conducive to its recovery, had produced a more 
favourable and decisive effect on him than could have been 
reasonably hoped for in the time ; and it was a remarkable ev- 
idence of the powerful influence which such a change produces 
on the frame, that not all the sorrow and suffering which Miss- 
Brotherton's intelligence brought, or the heart-wringing loss 
which followed it, could check the active energy of benignant 
nature in restoring health, where all she required for it was 
given, and all that had hitherto impeded her kindly operations 
was removed. Yet Edward was still lame, though so much 
less so than he had been, that his benefactress could not help 
indulging a hope that time and judicious treatment might re- 
move the infirmity altogether. For some reason or other, 
Miss Brotherton entertained no very particular respect for the 
medical practitioners of her immediate neighbourhood ; and, 
for several months after her return, she contented herself with 
following Mr. BelPs prescriptions for friction and moderate ex- 
ercise, without calling in any medical assistance at all. But 
though the improvement that followed was very perceptible, it 
wa*s not rapid ; and the idea of London advice suggested itself 
as the most satisfactory mode of ascertaining at once whether 
a perfect recovery might be hoped for ; information which it 
was very desirable she should obtain before she decided in 
what way she should bring him up. ISince the death of his 
mother, Millford Park had been Edward's home ; and the or- 
phan boy's hold on Miss BT0VYi«i\Aii3^% ^vtgdl \!A«ct had been 
greatly increased by the op^Uxxm>\e^ ^Ska %v9^ X^st ^\ xoKst^ 
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frequent interconrse with her. In trutb« though he still at- 
tended the school for an hoar or two every morning, by far the 
more important portion of his education went on under her own 
eye, and, as well as that of his little companion Fanny, was 
beginning to take a form and extent totally different from what 
she had at first intended for either of them. Ideas respecting 
them both began by degrees to arise in her mind, which she 
at first endeavoured to resist, as being too much out of the 
usual course to be safely indulged in ; but " use lessens mar^ 
vel,*' and the notion of making a man of learning of Edward, 
and a woman of fortune of Fanny, which once and again she 
rejected as too romantic and absurd, gradually grew into an 
habitual theme of meditation, on which her fancy delighted to 
6jl itself. 

Mary Brotherton was at that time about twenty-tw« years 
M, extremely pretty, and, moreover, almost childishly young* 
looking for her age ; and, whatever she might have brought her- 
self to think* of it, most others would very naturally have deemed 
her adopting a boy of twelve, and a girl of eleven, a most out- 
rageously preposterous and imprudent act. But her situation 
was one in most respects quite out of the common way, and she 
every day felt it more impossible that she could continue to 
endore the station of one of the magnates of a manufacturing 
neighbourhood, with all eyes fixed upon everything she did, 
and her whole heart and soul recoiling from companionship 
with the only persons whom her neighbours and watchers 
wcNild deem fit to be her particular friends. 

The heart of this isolated girl was so clingingly affectionate, 
that it is probable she would, under almost any other circum- 
stances, have at least loved the beautiful mansion in which she 
had passed the greatest part of her life, and felt the trees and 
flowers that adorned it to be as companions and familiar friends ; 
bat a thousand painful thoughts were mingled with the con- 
•eioosness that she was mistress of that fair domain ; and the 
▼ery fact that the education she felt inclined to bestow upon 
the two orphans would bring down upon her the criticisms, and, 
probably, the reprobation, of the whole neighbourhood, making 
it very desirable that the extraordinary project should be ear- 
ned into execution elsewhere, was in her estimation more in 
its favour than against it. When, in addition to all this, she 
succeeded in persuading herself, from some of her miseellane- 
ons reading, that there were German baths which might assist 
Ike restoration of Edward's limbs, and that it was her duty to 
consult the mo8t approved authoritiea\ifiQiiv\a» ca&^^S^^^^v^- 

VoL. n.—M 
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ion to leave Millford Park and remove to London was at no 
great distance. 

Had her valued friend ^and connseltor^ Mr. Bell, led her to 
believe that all the wealth she had, if thrown hack among the 
class from which it Was drawn, could have sufficed to remedy 
the evils under which they groaned, she was quite capable of 
•tripping herself to the last shilling for the purpose ; but he 
knew better, and he taught her to know better too ; and having 
convinced himself that her best chance of happiness, as well 
as' her best opportunity of doing good, would be in yielding to 
the affection which *' her boy and girl" had inspired, he prom* 
ised to assist her projected removal, by seeing that the orders 
she left respecting her property were faithfully executed ; and, 
about eight months after the death of Mrs. Armstrong, the heir- 
ess left her parks and gardens, her splendid mansion and all its 
gorgeous appurtenances, to attend the orphan boy to London* 

The consultation 'Which, immediately after her arrival there, 
look place upon the case of Edward, was productive of, per- 
haps, the greatest pleasure Mary had ever known ; for the 
sentence unanimously pronounced was, that the limbs of the 
boy were in a state of progress towards perfect recovery, 
the weakness and distortion brought on by his employment not 
having lasted long enough to produce any deformity capa- 
ble of resisting the tendency of nature to recover herself, if 
not impeded by any fresh unhealthy influence. That any such 
should arise to disappoint her hopes was not likely ; all that 
was required for him being good air, regular and moderate ex- 
ercise, wholesome food, and abstinence from all violent exer- 
tion for the next year or two. As to her question respecting 
German baths, the answer was less unanimous ; two gentlemen 
being of the opinion that they would do no good at all ; two 
that it was doubtful whether the case would be affected by them 
or not ; and one that great benefit might probably ensue. But 
as all were of opinion that change of air was desirable, and as 
a pretty strong inclination to try fresh fields and pastures new 
seconded this judgment, Miss Brotherton determined to start 
for the Rhine. Mrs. Tremlett declared that she had not the 
slightest objection to foreign parts ; Edward's heart swelled 
with an ecstasy made up of gratitude, hope, curiosity, and 
the delicious exhilaration attendant upon returning health; 
while Fanny looked around her, and listened to every one 
whose words referred to the expedition with a very delightful 
consciouanesB of being wide a.wa\Le^ Wx \»a without some fear 
ibat abe was dreaming, iieveixYve\Q«%« 
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Such was the pany that filled the travelling-carriage of Mist 
Brotherton, while an English maid, a French footoian, and a 
German courier formed her suite. 

Nothing, certainly, could be well more whimsical than the 
party with which she had surrounded herself ; but this matter- 
«d little, since she was pleased with it ; and we must leave her 
in the full enjoyment of a whole host of delightful feelings, 
while we return to follow the fortunes of poor Michael. 



CHAPTER X. 

Michael Armstrong sets oat upon a dangerous Expedition. — Its Termina- 
tion proves rather more than he can bear. — He meets a pood Man, and 
takes Serrice under him. — He asks and obtains a Holyday, and meets 
several Adventures in the course of it. 

While this g^y and happy party, who would any of them 
have gladly exchanged pleasure for pain, could they thereby 
have purchased only the knowledge of his existence, were 
thus placing kingdoms between them, the unhappy Michael 
was still enduring all the miseries of an apprentice at the Deep 
Valley Mill. 

It would be difficult to imagine a stronger contrast in the 
situation of two brothers than that which subsequent years 
presented between him and Edward. Edward ! who had ever 
been to him as a dearer second self, who had never enjoyed a 
pleasure unshared by him, and never known a sorrow that 'had 
not also been his, Edward was enjoying all that nature and 
fortune could give ; while Michael still hopelessly dragged on 
a wretched existence amid unceasing and unvarying suffering ! 
At length the desperate resolution was formed which put the 
officials of the Deep Valley Factory in the state of activity ^al- 
ready described. And where was Michael the while t 

Safely ensconsed in a sort of rude drain, which he had him- 
self assisted to construct when h« held the regretted office of 
scavenger of the court, and over the aperture of which he 
easily arranged sticks and rubbish sufficient to conceal him, 
Michael lay for many hours listening to the hubbub which his 
absence occasioned. He distinctly heard the expression of 
Mrs. Poulet's aqger and scorn, as messenger after messenger 
returned witbom bringing tidings ot VvvBi\ ^xAVaft.^\Ba\^^'^«t^ 
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the advantage of knowing the track that he had purposely 
made on the grass, which grew tall and rank immediately be- 
hind the factory, had led them« and would continue to lead 
them, all one way, while he would, of course, take especial 
care to go another. 

Having left his footmarks on the grass in the manner de- 
scribed, Michael had scrambled through the bushes which cov- 
ered the steep hillside for the distance of a few hundred yards, 
and then, taking advantage of a layer of stones, by which a 
patch of marshy ground had been rendered firm, he again 
crossed from the hill towards the factory, without leaving any 
trace behind. By this simple device his pursuers were com- 
pletely thrown out ; for, when night came, and he crawled out 
from his shelter, no eye was open to look for him close to his 
prison-walls, though very keen ones were busy elsewhere in 
search of him. 

The same strength of frame which had enabled him to es- 
cape deformity in the mill, helped him well now, as, without 
food, without sleep, and with every pulse throbbing between 
hope and fear, he strode rapidly onward on the road he had 
come with Parsons four years before, carefully avoiding its 
grassy margin, however, lest more footsteps might be traced. 
Then, revolving with great clearness of local recollection the 
direction in which this road led, after mounting the hill, he 
firmly resolved, as long as his strength lasted, to pursue it, till 
it brought him to the door of his mother's home ; provided al- 
ways that he was not stopped short by the grasp of an over- 
looker in the way. 

The necessity of procuring food had not appeared to him 
any obstacle to the undertaking ; for not only had he great 
faith in his own power of enduring abstinence, but he had 
faith too in the impossibility of begging at a farmhouse door 
for a morsel of bread in vain ; nor did either hope deceive 
him ; he walked till nightfall with no other refreshment than 
water, caught in the hollow of his hand from a trickling road- 
side spring, and a few blackberries, snatched in terror as he 
hurried on. 

As the darkness thickened round him, he called a counsel 
with himself as to whether it would be wisest to lay down 
under the shelter of a hayrick, and let sleep serve him for sup- 
per, or to venture a petition for a morsel of food at a decent- 
Jooking mansion which he saw at some distance, and walk on 
through the night, if he succeeded) \rf ^^V^V^ qC Um strength 
$o iMruited. 
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After many anxioas reasonings pro and con, he at last de- 
cided upon the latter ; and so well did his handsome faco and 
simple assurance that he was very hungry plead for him, that 
he not only obtained scraps sufficient for a hearty supper, but 
a crust or two for the following morning ; and with this treas^ 
tire he trudged on, footsore indeed, and with a pretty strong 
inclination to lie down and sleep ; but mental energy sufficed 
for many hours to conquer bodily fatigue, and it was not tiU 
past three o'clock the next morning that he yielded, and at 
last laid himself down in a dry, and, as he thought it, a most 
delightfully comfortable ditch, and slept the sleep of youth 
and weariness for three or four hours. The bright beams of 
an autumn sun shooting directly upon his eyes awakened him, 
and he started up, ready and able to walk forward, sufficiently 
thankful for the hoarded crusts in his pocket. 

He was now not more than seven miles from Ashleigh ; a fact 
which he joyfully ascertained by a milestone on a road which 
he had reached, he hardly knew how, but it must have been by 
missing, not hitting, the way he had endeavoured to find ; for 
Parsons had not followed the high road from the town for 
more than a mile, and that was before Sir Matthew's carriage 
overtook him. Michael looked backward and forward along 
this wild unsheltered road, and trembled to think how easy it 
would be to see and recognise a fugitive from any spot within 
sight of it ; but there was a burning impatience at his heart 
when he thought of home, and remembered that he was with- 
in two hours walk of it, which left all caution far behind ; and, 
commending himself to God, he set off al the fleetest pace he 
could achieve towards Ashleigh. 

No symptom of pursuit, however, alarmed him. From the 
moment he quitted the mills to that when he reached what had 
once been his mother's door, no terror of the kind had come 
near him ; he had heard no whispering voices, nor seen shad-^ 
owy figures stealing towards him from a distance. All he had 
most feared was got through with ease ; but all he had most 
fondly hoped turned out a fearful blank. 

As Michael drew near the doer, he remembered so well 
every object which met his eye, that he began to fear l^st he 
himself might be remembered by others ; and, making a circuit 
to avoid Sir Matthew's mills, he reached Hoxley-lane without 
having met a single face he knew. 

It was a tremendous moment for him, that in which he first 
caught siglit of the lowly door through which he had passed a 
ihousaad times ia eager anlicipauou ol \i[\^ ^vtf^^i^ Yn&^\ 

Ma 
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8ome minutes followed before he reached it, and the boy trem- 
bled 80 violently that he tottered as he hurried onward like a 
drunken man. 

At length his hand was on the latch ; it yielded as in days 
of yore, and in an instant the door was wide open before him. 
Poor Michael ! what death can have a pang so bitter as that he 
felt, when» the almost impossible project of reaching his mother's 
home being performed, he found that home empty and desolate^ 
and telling him as plainly as angels, trumpet-tong»ed« could do, 
that she was dead ! 

A dismal groan burst from him, and he sunk on the floor, 
just where he had last stood gayly talking to her of his bright 
fancies for the future, a few hours before he was snatched away 
from her for ever. 

The noise he made reached the ears of a woman in the front 
room, and she opened the door of communication to ascertain 
who it could be rummaging in the empty room that was ^^ to 
let.'' 

" My gracious t I should like to know who you are t What 
do yon want here, you ragamuflin ? Is this the way you come 
to take lodgings, pray 1*^ 

This was said by a young and pretty woman, who held a 
baby in her arms, and who, being the wife of a confidential over* 
looker, had not only succeeded to the occupation of No. 12 
upon the death of Mrs. Sykes aiid the dispersion of her family, 
but considered herself privileged to assume, on most occasions^ 
an air of great importance. 

** Mother lived here i" said Michael, with a look wretched 
enough to soften the heart of the saucy girl who had address^ 
ed him. 

" Your mother, my poor boy ? Are you the little orjAan 
Armstrong, then!" was the reply. 

*' Is mother dead V* said the unhappy boy. 

** Dead ? to be sure she is. And where can you have been 
not to know that ? Wasn^t you with her when she died T 

" No, no, no P' sobbed Michael ; ^' I came here to find her.** 

" Poor fellow ! that's dismal enough, to be sure. 1 beant 
Ashleigh born, but I have heard a deal since I corned here 
about the widow Armstrong and the boy as died V* 

^' Died \^ echoed Michael, looking wildly at her. **' Is he 
dead too t Is my poor Teddy dead f ' 

« Sure-ly he is," replied the unthinking young woman, who, 

iff irathf knew nothing about eilhet tlie widow Armstrong or 

her san, but remembered heaxVng v\i>x^^\vv\<^ lasA^^^DAaot^^^^ 
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before she took possession of the premisesy a widow Armstrong 
had died in the back room for grief at having lost a boy. She 
was far from intending to be cruel to the poor lad^ who looked 
himself so very nearly like a corpse, but was too indifferent 
upon all subjects which did not immediately concern herself 
to take the trouble of thinking before she spoke. 

A few more questions might probably have obtained, if not 
the truth, at least some proof of his informer*s ignorance of it ; 
but Michael had heard enough ; he rose to his feet, and, with* 
out uttering another word, rushed out of the room. 

The state in which he then found himself was certainly near- 
ly approaching to delirium. His strength of body and mind 
completely exhausted by fatigue, fasting, and intense anxiety, 
the blow which had fallen upon him was heavier than his rea- 
son could bear, and he wandered forth into the fields without 
knowing where he was, or having any distinct idea of what 
had befallen him. His devious and unheeded path led him to 
a spot, at the distance of nearly a mile from his former home, 
at which several miniature rocks of sandstone give something 
of wilduess and dignity to the little stream, which, for the most 
part, runs tamely enough, and looks little more than a wide and 
dirty ditch as it passes through the town of Ashleigh. A mul- 
titude of cotton-factories, with their tall chimneys mocking the 
heavens, were visible in the distance, on the other side, and 
the boy stopped in his wild, hurried walk to gaze upon them, 
with a feverish consciousness that there at least stood some- 
thing he had seen before. A frightful fiash of memory then 
shot across his brain ; his mother dead ; his darling Edward 
dead ; himself a houseless, friendless, starving wretch, who 
soon would be caught and carried back to the prison-house he 
had ran from, only to learn that be had no friend on earth ! 
Such were the thoughts which racked him as he stood upon 
the edge of the rocky little precipice, and fixed his eyes upon 
the quiet water that flowed some twenty feet beneath him. It 
seemed to present an image of coolness and repose ; his burn- 
ing lips longed to kiss the gentle ripple on its surface ; he 
drew nearer to the extremest verge. 

** I should be safe there !" be murmured, looking downward 
till his sick head reeled. *' God forgive me !^ he added, rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven. ^' But if I drown, mother ! I shall go 
to thee !" and, as he spoke the words, he sprang forward and 
plunged into the stream I 

The shock restored his wandering senses in a moment ; he 
fell that be was perishing, though iaaiooiaeiSM& ^^\ \\Niv^Vs 
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his own act ; and forgetting how little reason he had to wish 
for life, struggled hard to grasp a bash that protruded from 
the bank into the stream. But he could not swim, and the ef- 
forts he made, though they served for a minute or two to keep 
him afloat, only increased the distance betwe^en himself and 
the object he endeavoured to reach. His heavy shoes filled 
with water and dragged him downward ; his strength failed, 
his arms ceased to move, and in another moment the water 
rippled over his head. 

But poor Michael's history was not finished yet. A heavy- 
looking elderly man, who had as little as possible the air of one 
desirous of seeking an adventure, was in the act of examining 
some sheep in a field, the fence of which was not fifty yards 
from the rocky ledge from whence the boy had sprung. Hav- 
ing completed his survey, and directed two men who were with 
him to select a score or two from the lot, the old man reposed 
himself upon a stile in the fence above mentioned, and having 
chanced to turn his head from the sheep towards the spot 
where Michael stood, had watched for a minute or two the 
boy's agitated movements and demeanour, but without the 
slightest suspicion of the frightful catastrophe that was to 
ensue. 

No sooner, however, did he hear the splash occasioned by 
the plunge, than he sprang over the stile with the activity of a 
younger man ; and, calling to the others to follow him, made his 
way, with little loss of time, to a bit of pebbly ground on a 
level with the stream, and at no great distance from the point 
at, which Michael had sunk. But, short as the time had been, 
the ripple had already disappeared from the surface of the wa- 
ter, and no trace remained of the object of his search. The 
two young men whom he had summoned to follow him, though 
they had not seen the accident, had gathered from his words 
that something terrible had occurred ; and, clambering down 
the rocky cliff, were by his side in a moment. 

*^lt is too late, lads !" exclaimed the old man, wringing his 
hands together. *' I saw the poor distracted creature take 
the leap, but he was sunk before I got to the bank, apd I take 
it he will never rise again. I shall never forgive myself for 
not going to him when I saw him throwing his arms about in 
that wild way. I might have guessed what was going to hap- 
pen ; and may Heaven forgive me for not preventing it !'' 

** *Ti8 a man who has thrown himself in ?" inquired one of 
tiie men. 
*'Not a man, but a firne yoxm^Ui^ ^* ^^« ^wj.^^^. ^^tf» 
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fellow ! 'Twas early days for him to have found sorrow 
enough to throw himself out of life that way ! If I had ran to 
him, as I ought to have done, and stopped the deed, who knows 
but we might have brought htm round to a better manner of 
thinking r 

'* 'Tts ten to one but he'll come to the top again yet, if he 
hasn't done it already," said the man. 

'* But if he comes, he'll come dead, William !" replied the 
old man. 

** I don't know that,'' rejoined the young shepherd*^ ** The 
stream runs briskish round yon comer, and would carry him 
right away wi^h it ; but it's worth while having a look lower 
down. If he rises at all, 'twill be there." 

And, so saying, the young man set off at a swifter pace than 
his master could follow him ; while the old man and the other 
shepherd-lad continued for a minute or two to watch the place 
where he had fallen. 

*< Halloo! halloo! halloo!" cried a voice at no great dis- 
tance. 

<* That's William, by all that's good !" exclaimed the young 
shepherd ; and, without waiting for his companion's reply, he 
ran off at full speed, the old man following with no lagging 
step ; and, at the distance of a few yards, after turning the corner 
formed by another huge mass of sandstone rock, they perceiv* 
ed William, breast-deep in the water, and grasping, at the ut- 
most extent of his arm, a limb of the drowning boy. Before 
the old Westmoreland statesman (for such he was) could over- 
take his young companions, the hero of our tale was lying high 
and dry upon the bank ; but whether life was quite extinct, or 
still lingered in the cold, corse-like form before them, was a 
question which, when the old man joined the group, the young 
ones were not able to answer. Luckily for Michael, the old 
statesman had seen a roan saved from drowning some thirty 
years before, and he remembered enough of the process he had 
then witnessed to enable him to give some very useful instruc- 
tions on the present occasion. They managed to make their 
patient discharge from his mouth some portion of the superflu- 
ous draught he had swallowed ; and after bestowing patient and 
assiduous friction on his breast and limbs, they had the great 
satisfaction of seeing the chest heave with returning respiration, 
and all other symptoms of revivification follow in their proper 
order, till the eyes of Michael were once more widely opened, 
and fixed with perplexity, and something like tertQt^Q\SL \bA 
f^eea which were bending over lup« 
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«* Thank Heaven !*' ejaculated the old man, earnestly, '* he's 
safe now, at least from drowning, and I have not got that to 
answer for. But he isn*t in a trim to be left, my lads. He 
would have been as well in the river, perhaps, as out of it, if 
we do no more for him.'* 

Then causing Michael to sit, and examining his features 
with a glance of very friendly curiosity, he said, 

" You don*t look like a bad boy, my poor fellow. What 
could have set you upon doing such a desperate action T' 

Th» effort which the poor boy made to answer was ineffect- 
ual, and he only shook his head. 

** I suppose it's over soon as yet to expect any information 
from him," resumed the old man ; '< so there's nothing to be 
done, as I see, but just to carry him up between us, if he can- 
not walk, to the Nag's Head, and have him laid upon my 
bed there till he is in a condition to tell us something about 
himself. Can you feel your legs yet, my boy 1" he continued, 
endeavouring, by the help of his man William, to make him 
stand up. 

But Michael had no power to second their efforts ; the two 
lads, therefore, raised him head and heels, and, preceded by the 
gray-haired farmer, bore him between them above a mile to 
the humble hostelry of the Nag's Head. The procession was 
too remarkable a one to escape notice, and, before it reached 
the shelter of the little inn, a miscellaneous crowd of men, 
women, and children had joined it. .Many of these had been 
familiar with the features of poor Michael in days of yore, but 
not one of them recognised the widow Armstrong's boy in the 
long-limbed, pallid figure that they now gazed upon. 

Muster Thornton, the Westmoreland yeoman and farmer, was 
too substantial a customer to be refused any reasonable favour; 
and the ragged, dripping Michael was not only permitted to lie 
down on Muster Thornton's best of beds, but accommodated 
promptly with dry linen, and duly comforted with more hot 
brandy, water, sugar, and biscuits than he had any inclination 
to swallow. He took enough, however, to remove the faint- 
ness of inanition ; and this, together with dry linen and a bed, 
sufficed, ih spite of the heavy sorrows upon which his mind had 
not yet dared to fix itself, to sooth him into a long and healing 
sleep. 

When he awoke from it he was capable of answering all 
the queaiions Mr. Thornton put to him, and this he did with a 
simplicity of pathos that weni ^It^a^x xo \V\^ ^o^d man's heart. 
That he bad been working vu a ^\&vvcix co^XQiCL-l^^^^T^^^V%\•^ 
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he had been very hardly treated, and having got away to see 
his mother and his brother, had found them both dead, was a 
tale that, if it could not excuse the desperate act which he had 
attempted, at least accounted for it in a manner that left as 
much to pity as to blame. 

*' Poor boy ! poor boy !" exclaimed the old man, with tears 
in his eyes. ** It was wrong and wicked, very wrong and wick- 
ed ! but you must pray God to forgive you, my boy, and never 
think of any such desperate doings more." 

^* I did not know what I was about, if I remember rightly," 
said Michael. '* My head seemed gone. I donH know how I 
got to the river, but I am sure I did not go there on purpose.'* 

*'So much the better ; I am glad to hear it ; and it's no great 
wonder, sure enough, if you did lose your head, coming to 
such a home as that. But what are you to do next, my poor 
fellow ? I suppose there is no other home for you, is there?" 

*' I have no home, nor a single friend in the whole world," 
replied Michael. 

**> And the only work you have ever been used to, I suppose, 
is following the wheels in the factories t" said the farmer. 

^^ Except once for three months and a bit that I was kept to 
cleaning the outhouses and yard, and wheeling away garden- 
rubbish and such like," replied Michael. 

" Well, but that's better than nothing, boy. At any rate, you 
know how to hold a spade, which is a long deal better than 
having never used your fingers except for tying bits of thread. 
D'ye think you should be willing to work for me, my boy, and 
tend my farmyard stock, and do a turn of work in the fields 
when it was wanted ?" 

'* I should be willing, sir," replied Michael, while a flush 
passed over his pale face ; '^ I should be willing and most thank- 
ful to work for you." 

** That's well," said the old man, cheerily ; " and as to terms, 
I don't expect we shall find much difficulty ; you will come to 
me, my poor fellow, much in the same condition that you first 
came into the world ; therefore, all that you want I must find, 
which will be about as much as I can afford to give, I take it, 
just at first, till you, and I too, find out what you're good for. 
Will you agree to it, my lad, and give me your time and best 
endeavours for clothes, food, lodging, and good-will ?" 

^' It will be a blessed bargain for me, sir," said Michael, '< if 
you will add to all your goodness the excusing my ignorance. 
But if will was all that was wanting to make a good servant, 
you should not lose by me." 
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^* And will is all that is wanting, boy. You are no fool, I 
take it, by your looks ; and if you will mind what is said, and 
do your best, I shall ask no more. What is your name, my 
good fellow ?" 

** Michael — Michael Armstrong, sir.** 

** Well, then, Michael Armstrong, I am your master, and you 
are my man. And now you must eat,^nd then you must go 
to sleep again, I think, till I have got some decent clothes for 
you. Those you wore yesterday have had a good washing, 
to be sure. Nevertheless, I don't justly like the looks of 

them." 

• * * * • « 

Within six months from this time, Michael Armstrong, pro- 
moted to a place of trust, might have been seen sitting upon the 
hillside, in one of the most romantic spots in Westmoreland, a 
shepherd's maud wrapped round his person, a sheep-dog at his 
feet, and his master's flocks nibbling the short grass around 
him on all sides. Many were the solitary hours he thus passed, 
and very rich was the harvest they brought him. Had the boy 
remained a year or two longer in the state that 

"Blocks out the forms of nature, preconsumes 
The reason, famishes the heart, shots np 
The infant being in itself, and makes 
Its veiy spring a season of decay ;"* 

had Michael remained a year or two longer at the Deep Val* 
ley Factory, in the state thus admirably and accurately de- 
scribed, it would have been too late for any contemplation of 
God's works to have roused his withered spirit to worship and 
to hope. But, as it was, his mind seemed to awaken day by 
day from the long and heavy sleep in which it had been plun- 
ged. With an intellect naturally vigorous, and covetous of ac* 
quireinent, and having had his first infant stretch of thought 
happily and indelibly directed, though with primeval simplicity, 
to one God and father of all, his transition from a condition in 
which 



<* Scarcely could yon fancy that s gleam 
Gould break from out those iangtud eyes,"* 



to one 



'* Sublime from present purity and joy,"* 

was rapid and delightful. His heavy losses were not forgot- 
ten ; but while he meditated beneath the bright arch of heaven 
on the mother and the biolhet he Viad ao fondly loved, there 



* 'Woi^^oi^ 
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were so many sublime and hope-inspiring thoughts mixed with 
his sorrow, that it could hardly have been called painful. 

The worthy *^ statesman'' to whose service he had vowed 
himself, though he did not, perhaps, follow Michael through all 
the improving processes which his mountain occupation led to, 
nor very elearly comprehend the elevating effect of the *< skyey 
influences^' under which he lived, was no way slow in per- 
ceiving that the Samaritan feeling he had so opportunely dis<» 
played in the township of Ashleigh had bound to his ser- 
vice one of the most trustworthy, active, and intelligent lads 
he had ever met with. There is always, moreover, in the 
human heart a propensity to cherish whatever we have pre- 
served ; and this feeling, joined to his more worldly-minded 
approbation of Michael's good gifts, rendered Muster Thornton 
exceedingly fond of the boy, and well inclined at all times to 
grant him every reasonable indulgence. But Michael rarely 
taxed his kindness as far as it was ready to go. Once he 
had asked, and obtained leave to mount to the top of Helvellyn, 
and once to make a Sabbath-day's journey over the mountain- 
tops to Ulswater ; these were the only occasions on which he 
had expressed any wish to wander beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the farmer's sheep-walks ; and, in truth, this 
immediate neighbourhood included so many mountain torrents, 
glassy lakes, stupendous crags, and sylvan solitudes, that there 
was little need to go beyond it, in order to gratify a passion fbr 
the picturesque. But when Michael had attained the age of 
eighteen years, a longing and somewhat restless desire seized 
him to revisit the place of his birth ; to seek for the graves of 
his mother and Edward ; to learn tidings of the kind-hearted 
Martha ; to discover, if possible, whether his own escape from 
the Deep Valley had been communicated to Sir Matthew, and 
to ascertain wi)ether he still stood in any danger of being re* 
claimed as an apprentice, in case of its being discovered that 
he was at liberty. As to any danger of being personally rec- 
ognised at Ashleigh, he feared it not ; conscious that, from his 
remarkably tall stature and florid health, he was too unlike 
the factory.child of former days to run any risk of being 
known. 

It was, however, some months after this wish flrst suggested 
itself, before he took courage to name it to his indulgent mas- 
ter. When at length, however, he did so, the sood man no| 
only gave his free consent, but declared himself well pleased 
that such a project had entered his favouT\\ft'% Vv^%.d« 

**h will do thee a power of good, "MikeJ^ *iA \w^* ^'''Wnr 

V0L.IL—N 
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only fault I have to find with thee is, that thee beest too steady 
for a lad of thy years, and that looks as if, with all our care 
and coaxing, we had not yet been able to make thee forget thy 
sorrowful childhood. Set off, in God's name, my boy ; stay as 
long as thou wilt, but only promise to come back at last, for I 
think it would be heart-aching work to part with thee.*' 

Michael gratefully promised a speedy return, and, dressed 
in his best attire, he set forth upon his much-wished-for pilgrim- 
age to his early home. " It was the pride, the springtide of the 
year ;** every leaf was opened, yet every leaf retained the new- 
born freshness of its lovely green. The birds saluted him 
from every bush ; the herds lowed from amid their dewy ban- 
quet in a note that spoke their measureless content ; and every 
object on which his bright young eye fixed itself seemed to 
echo the abounding gladness of his own heart. How elastic 
was the step with which he passed along ! How proudly and 
thankfully did he feel conscious of his own high place amid 
this wondrous creation ! and how perfectly was he convinced, 
despite all he had read during his lone hours on the mountain- 
side of the splendour of the cities of the earth, that nothing on 
its whole surface could exceed in grace and glory the majesty 
of the gorgeous sun, as he rose triumphantly from out his bed 
of gold ! Had every thought of the boy's heart been chroni- 
cled, a very poetical sort of hymn would have been the result; 
but as it was, all the glowing thankfulness, the heavenward 
rapture, and the joy supreme, was but for himself alone ; yet 
was it not thrown away, for Michael enjoyed his own existence 
during these early hours with an intensity that made him feel all 
his former sufferings most benignantly overpaid by his present 
happiness. Yet, in the midst of this, tears more than once 
started to his eyes as he thought of his mother and the brother 
be had so entirely loved. His very soul longed to have Ed- 
ward by his side, as various fancies chased each other through 
bis fertile brain ; and the image of little Fanny, too, with her 
6oft, reasoning eyes, as she used to look at him when preach- 
ing patience at the Deep Valley Mill, as he fondly laboured to 
recall it, made him sigh in the midst of his pleasure and his 
freedom, to think how sad it was that all he had ever loved 
should have passed away from his eyes for ever. 

But amid the million proofs of tender commiseration for the 

Bufferinga incident, of necessity, to our place in creation (which 

those who run may read, \{ Ihey we not very great dunces in- 

deed)f there is, perhaps, none xnot^ T«n\^x>L;iy:\« ^"^ti >!^ft i^jrad- 

Mal 9oftenin^ of the agony wbicVv %V\ ^\vo wxWv^^ Hi\ax ^^-^ 
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love are doomed to feel. The state which follows, though at 
sad as the darkness of the lonely night made visible by the 
pale, backward glances of the parting moon, has the same 
soothing stillness too. Passion is over, anxiety at rest, and 
we feel more than coiisoled, we feel joyful, as. we remember 
that we too shall pass away and follow them. 

The journey to Ashleigh cost Michael three days' smart 
walking ; but his pockets were no longer in the condition they 
had been at the time of his never-to-be-forgotten escape from 
the Deep Valley. He had proved himself a goo«l and faithful 
servant, and the worthy yeoman paid him accordingly, so that 
he had wherewithal to recruit his spirits and his strength as 
he jogged along, and reached the hospitable Nag's Head in his 
native town on the third evening, rather the better than the 
worse for his pleasant toil. 

x His first walk on the following morning was to Ashleigh 
churchyard ; but here he was obliged to content himself by 
knowing that the dear relics of those he wished to honour were 
jMar him ; for, of course, the only indication by which he could 
gtiess whereabout these precious relics lay, was to be found 
in the want of all memorial. On the sunny side of Ashleigh 
churchyard, a number of handsome tombstones may be seen ; 
jaany a massive monument is there, protected by its strong 
4ind stately rail ; and thereon may be read, by those who list, 
the important fact that some one who bore a Christian appel- 
lation lies below. To the north, where the grass grows 
strongest, though the sun never comes to cheer it, are a mul- 
titude of little nameless, unclaimed hillocks, closely wedged 
together, and rarely showing even a withy "band across the 
swelling sod to testify that some one has cared for what lay 
hidden under it. To this green republic Michael turned him- 
self, and knew full surely that it was there his mother lay. 
Another, though even as humble as himself, might, under sim- 
ilar feelings, have addressed inquiries to the parish sexton, and 
endeavoured to set his memory to work as to the exact spot 
where he had buried her ; but this Michael dared not do ; for 
it would be at once losing the advantage of his incognito, and 
laying himself very needlessly open to the danger of being re- 
claimed by his old enemy. Sir Matthew, as a bound apprentice, 
who had run away. So he contented himself with walking care- 
. fully and with reverential tread through and among the many 
grassy mounds, permitting his tears to flow freely as he thought 
of Teddy and the dear, gentle mother who had %q eci^^V*] Wi^^ 
tbem both; and then turned slowly aw«iy, W\omti\^^^^^'^i»»» 
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brought him at the distance of a mile or so to Brookford Fac- 
tory. 

The sensation which he felt when the great many-eyed 
monster first met his sight, was one of unmixed pleasure. He 
literally hugged himself^ and blessed the freedom of his limbs, 
the firm and healthy action of his potse, and the delieions coa- 
sciousness Uiat he was no man's slave. 

For many minutes he stood still to enjoy this ; and as hia 
eyes perused line after line of the dusky, smoke-stained win- 
dows, and recalled the early sufferings be had endured within 
ihem, his very heart swelled with gratitude for the change, and 
he blessed Crod aloud. But as he approached nearer, and per- 
ceived the dim, shadowy figures slowly moving here and there, 
and thought upon the Condition of each of them, he almost re- 
pented of his selfish joy, and blamed the ecstasy that for a 
while had made him so utterly forget that thousands were im- 
prisoned still, though he was free. 

On and on he walked, with his eyes immovably fixed upon 
the hideous fabric, till, sooner than he expected it, he stood be- 
fore the gates. He had conceived no previous plan by which 
to enter it, and knew that, without some specific business, reU 
or feigned, it would be impossible ; but while he stood weigh* 
ing ^e danger of possible recovery against his very strong in- 
clination to see what alteration time had made in the tro(^ 
within — whether he should recognise any among them, and 
whether his ok! tyrant, Parsons, was still their chief — ihe 
gates opened, and one of the engine-men, a grizzly fellow, 
whom he well remembered when his sable hair was somewhat 
less silvered, came forth. 

He gave Michael a look that very plainly said, *' What do 
you want f and, in truth, his neat appearance, unstained skin, 
and free, unshrinking eye, very naturally suggested the idea 
that he could have no business there. 

"Is Mr. Parsons within T said Michael, boldly, and daring 
the inquiry as much because he knew not- what to say as from 
any deliberate resolution to do so. 

" Yes," replied the man ; *^he is about the place somewhere; 
I seed him not more than ten minutes ago.** 

Michael nodded his head, and walked through the gate into 

the court, across which he had passed in trembling a thousand 

times. Nor was he now quite free from a slight feeling of 

alarm at the idea of meeting the sharp eyes of his former ter- 

rible taskmaater^ and fell much VxLc\vik«^\.o\^%.m% VMcsx%elf for 

ihe curiona temerity whkih K^id \>ioia^\\ivGQL %^ \iit»^^ ^xiii^ 
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his gripe. Bm it was too late to retreat; for, at die distance of 
a dozen yards^ he saw Parsons before him, coming forth from 
the building into the court. On seeing the stranger he imme- 
diately approached him ; Michael touched his hat. 
. ** What may .your business here be, young man?" said Par* 
sons, eying him from top to toe. 

^* I called in, sir, to inquire whether you happened to want a 
spinner, and what the wages may be," said Michael. 

** Is it for 3rourseif r' demanded Parsons, kniuing his browsy 
and looking at him with a sort of incredulous sneer. 

*' Why, no, sir, it is for a kinsman who happens to be out 
of employ,*^ replied Michael, colouring from the unusual con- 
sciousness of deceit, and from the same cause casting his eyes 
upon the ground, thereby displaying the remarkable length of 
his black eyelashes, and giving to his whole countenance a 
k>ok much more resembling that of former days than he had 
worn when he first entered. 

' Parsons looked at him with a sort of vague idea that he had 
seen him before. 

: '' Where do you come from !" said he. 
: ** From Westmoreland, sir. I have been living in service 
there for these four years past." 
' '* And pray what may your name be ?" 
• *' Robert Thornton, sir," replied Michael, blushing again, as 
he thus unceremoniously borrowed the appellation of his wor- 
thy master. 
' •» Have you ever worked in a factory yourself?" 

'* Yes, sir, I have, when I was a boy," said Michael, from 
mere want of skill and hardihood in the art of lying. 

" And you think you have bettered yourself, I suppose, with 
your fine buff waistcoat, and the rest of it. No, we don't 
want no spinners here." 

Michael by no means unwillingly obeyed this dismissal, and 
walked away more than half ashamed of his achievement. 
^ **If I didn't know that Michael Armstrong was dead, I 
should swear that that there chap was him," said a girl some- 
what older than our imprudent masquerader, and who had been 
watching him very earnestly during the foregoing conversa- 
tion. The observation was not addressed to the overlooker^ 
but to another girl, who had brought the speaker her dinner to 
prevent her leafing some particular work on which she was 
employed. 

<^ What's thai you say, SykesT aaid V^mtWA^ViffTOiDi*^^'!^^^ 
ly towards her* 
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^ I was raying, sir, m that boj waa mnMsemmtable like Mi- 
ehaei Armstrong, as used to live in mother's baek-kitchen. He 
wasn't abore a year or two younger than me, and I know'd 
him as well as I did my own brothers.'' 
' *^ Staff and nonsense, girl ! All the world knows that yonng 
rascal died years ago ; and fuss enough ^lere was made about 
it by that mad miss at MtUfordt who, I sappose, fonnd out that 
she was their cousin, or something of the sort, for she look k 
so to heart that slie sdd her house and lands, and ran away 
with another of 'em to some foreign country for fear he should 
die too. Sore you must mind all that queer story t" 

** Yes, sir,'* r^ied the girl, '* I remember it right well, and 
that's the reason why I says that I know it can't be him." 

«* Yet, upon my soul, now you meniion it, he was the rery 
image of him. I fancied, as I looked at him, thai sarely I had 
^ seen him somewhere before. But it can't be ; a dead d(^ is 
dead, all the world over.** 

i ** Yes, sure, sir," responded Kitty Sykcs, who, being what is 
called a very sightly girl, was not unfrequently indulged with 
a little condescending notice from Mr. Parsons. <* But 'twas 
his queer^ curly black hair, and his particular^leoking eyes, as 
put it into my head.*^ 

" And if you go on talking of it, Sykes, in that way, you 
will be putting it into my head too* And» after all, there is no* 
thing so rery impossible in it. Nc^iody in these parts could 
really know much about it, you see, and there's no reason, aa 
I can tell, why the scamp might not have run away from the 
Deep— diat is^ the stockuig-weaver's maiuifaclory as he was 
sent 'priniice to^ and they as ought to have stopped him might 
have given out that he was dead," replied the overlooker. 

^ Then, if it io<» possible," resUmed Kiuy Sykes, ^ I wouldnl 
mind taking my bodily oath that that there young fellow was 
Michael Armstiong, and nebody else." 

^ Bgad, I wish I hadn't let him go !" cried Parsons, running 
II^ the gates. << He was 'printiced till twenty-one» and if he 
has- run away, he's liable tabe taken up and put in prison by 
the fiirst as catches him.** 

Kitty Sykes tocA the liberty of running to the gates also ; 

but, to say the trath, she had no wish at dll that Mr. Parsons 

should catch him op, and put him in prison. The girl^ tbougli 

she had prudence enough not to communicate the opinion ta 

ber friend Mr. Parsons, iVio^%V\i the stranger by far ^e hand* 

aomest young fellow she Vukd e^at aam^ ^au^: %«&\%^^ dftter* 

mined, if she could catch aigVit oC Vvvea a.^\xk^^<tX.idQdt ^%a^ 

give him a luot to keep c\aa» q£ \aa cW^ %.c«^^asv\a»%. 
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** There be goes,^ cried Parsons, watching Michael, as, with 
QjSright gait and rapid strides, he was pursuing his way by the 
well-fememhered path which led ironi the factory to Dowling 
Lodge. '* There he goes ! He don't look like one of the 
mill-peoi^e, any way ; and yet the fellow said that he had work- 
ed in a factory.. Didn't yon hear him, Kitty T 

** Yes, sir," replied the girl, ^ and it was just then as I felt 
so unaccountable sure that, unless it was ont^and out impossi- 
ble, it must be Michael Armstrong as was speaking. I never 
did see such eyes as Michael's, nor such hair neither.'' 

" And there he goes, I'll bet a sovereign," rejoined the over* 
looker, ** to take a look at his old quarters at the Lodge. Kit* 
ty, I'll give you a glass of gin and a shilling if you'll run aAer 
him ; you can run like a hare» I know ; ran and bring him back, 
Kitty, there's a darling, and say as I have got some good news 
to tell htm." 

Off started the girl with right good- will, having her own rea« 
sons for wishing to do the errand, as well as a rery sufficient 
inclination to gain the promised reward. 

Mr. Parsons by no means overrated her running powers ; 
and, had she been less fleet, she would have failed in her oh* 
ject, for Michael walked briskly, and without any inclination 
to remain longer in the vicinity of the mill, though by no means 
conscious that he had been recognised. 

He had just turned the corner of a hedge when the girl over- 
took him, so that. their colloquy did not ta^ke place wi^in sight 
of the overlooker. 

Michael heard the fair Kitty's approach, and turned to see 
who it was that thus came galloping and panting after him. 

** Do you want me, young woman ?" saiid he, civilly stopping 
for her. 

^ Welly then, you are no efauigeling I" replied the girl, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm ; <^ you were always out and out 
the civillest boy in the mill." 

A very bright suffusion dyed the clear brown of Michaers 
eheek as he heard this. 

" I don't know what you mean ?" he replied. 

^ Come, come, Michael Armstrong," . rejoined Kitty, *^ you 
needn't be afraid of me. Don't you remember Kitty Syke8,.as 
have gone to and from the mill with you and Teddy a huo^ 
dred and a hundred tines V* 

'' b it indeed Kkty Sykes, grown into sueh a handsome 
young woman?" said MichaeU holdlnf^o^ Vma bsA^VdVAx^^uotV 
fteliag qaite incapaUe of fHreserrmf^ ba» *m««v^dij(^^ "^^ ^^^^^ 
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ence of so old an acqaaintancei *' And to think of yonr know- 
ing me,Xitt7 ! But you must not betray me, my dear girl. If 
I was found out for Michael Armstrong, I might get into a 
scrape." 

** And that's true and no lie,*' answered the faithless ambas- 
sadressy *^ for I am sent- after you by that old beast Parsons, to 
tell you to come back, because he has good news for you. 
But his news would just be to give you notice to march into 
prison for having run away ; and I agreed to carry his mes- 
sage for him. He thinks that I delight in him, the old monster ! 
but Vd rather walk a mile to do a kindness to you, Michael, 
than stir an inch to please him." 

^ God bless you, my dear girl } I hope you have done me a 
great service now ; for I think I could show him leg bail that 
he would find it difficult to refuse, Kitty. So now good-by, 
old friend ; I am sorry to part so soon, but it won't do to stay 
here to be caught, will it ?" 

** No, truly, Mike ! I'd be loath to see any friend of mine at 
his mercy, or that of his master either. But you won't gt> 
clear away out of the country without seeing me, again, will 
you ? You needn't be afeard of him ; 'twill be easy enough to 
put him off the scent. I'll back, and tell him that we was both 
of us altogether deceived, and that you beant no more Michael 
Armstrong than he be." 

" I don't think I ought to stay in Ashleigh now, Kitty ; 
there's others may know me as well as you and he, and 
'twould be a terrible change, 1 can tell you, my dear girl, to 
come down from the hills where I am tending a good master's 
sheep, and often feel so high and so happy that I think I am 
half way to heaven — it would be a terrible change, Kitty, to 
come from that into the Deep Valley Mill again, which is as 
much worse than our old factory here as hanging is worse 
than whipping !** 

^ Lord have mercy upon 'em, then !" ejaculated the poor 
girl. ** But 1 say, Michael, you needn't run no risk at all if I 
go back and say it isn't you, and then you might meet me after 
nightfall in the town.*' 

^*It will not be very long, Kitty, before I am ene-and- 

twenty, and a free man, and it's then, please Heaven, that I'll 

come back again, and pay the old place a visii. You have 

been kind enough to remember me so long, that I don't tlnnk 

jroull have forgotten me b^ xhat time^ ai»d it shall go hard 

with me but 1*11 bring you a lolWcu ^t«sv wir^ ^ wa \^«cih- 

coutttry famJ* So aaying, Yue %a.N^ vVR ^vgmm^ ^>u»&^^2b^ 
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she wrung his hand without making any farther effort to detain 
him. 

*^6od bleaa you!" said the retreating Michael over his 
shoulder. 

** And God bless you, too, you nice boy !" muttered poor 
Kitty. *' I wouldn't ask no better luck. than just to follow you* 
and keep sheep too." 

Either from wishing to look after him as long as he was in 
sight, or for the purpose of giving him law in case Mr. Par- 
sons should determine on pursuit, Kitty Sykes remained sta* 
tionary on the spot where Michael left her, till, abandoning 
his hardy project of a visit to Dowling Lodge, be had stretch- 
ed far away over the fields towards the road he was to pursue 
northward to his peaceful home; and then she walked lei« 
surely back to the factory, where, afler a sharp reproof for 
staying so long, and a pert reply to it, she informed the over- 
looker that they had both been wrong ; but that the young lad 
said he might be found, if he was wanted, at the sign of the 
Magpie, that was about a mile on the read towards London* 

Warned by this unexpected recognition, Michael determined 
to run no more risks among his townfolks ; but, not being dis* 

E»sed to lose the little btmdle he had deposited at the Nag's 
ead, he ensconced himself within the shelter of a small 
public house on the roadside, resohred to wait there till the 
evening set in, and then to venture back to his last night's 
lodging, pay his bill, reclaim his bundle, and set forth upon a 
night-march which, he hoped, would take him beyond all dan- 
ger of Mr. Parsons before the following morning. 

Having secured his welcome by the usual ceremony of 
ordering a meal, Michael looked about him for some means of 
occupation during the hours which he had doomed himself to 
pass there, and, in despair of finding any better literary amuse- 
ment, seized upon a heap of handbills, of a vast variety of 
external forms, but having, as he found upon examination, one 
and all the same object, namely, the calling together a general 
meeting of the whole county of York (then undivided), for the 
purpose of signing a petition to Parliament for a law limiting 
the hours of labour in factories to ten hours a day. Michael 
Armstrong was no longer a factory operative ; free as the air 
he breathed upon his beloved mountain-tops, he no longer 
trembled at the omnipotent frown of an overlooker, nor sick- 
ened as he watched the rising sun that was to set again long 
hours before his stifling labour ceased. k\V \Va& xH%&^N«t ^vs^ 
ended wkb bim for ever. Yet did Yvv% \l^«i\ ^Jca^ ^xsi^Xfi^ 
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eye kindle as he perused page after page of the arousing call, 
which summoned tens of thousands, nay, hundreds of thou« 
sands, to use the right their country vested in them, of imploring 
mercy and justice from the august tripartite power that ruled 
the land. 

Very powerful was the male and simple eloquence with 
which many of these unpretending compositions appealed to 
the paternal feelings of those they addressed ; and such terri- 
bly true representations were found among them of the well- 
remembered agonies of his boyhood, that $f ichael was fain to 
put his spread hand before his face to conceal the emotions 
they produced. , 

He had sat in this situation for sc^ne minutes, revolving 
both his former sufferings and the blessedness of his present 
release from them, when a man, who had been quietly sitting 
writing at a distant window, but had nevertheless found leisure 
to watch Michael's countenance as he proceeded with his 
examination of the handbills^ rose from his place, and, gently 
approaching him, said, in deep yet very gentle voice, ^ You 
seem moved by the perusal of these papers, my good friend. 
Is it the first time you have met with them T 

'< Ye8« indeed, sir, it is," replied Michael, starting from his 
revery. 

^' Then 1 presume you are a stranger in this part of the 
country !'* 

^^ Why, yes, sir ; the master 1 serve is a Westmoreland 
statesman, and I only come this way upon a holyday trip.^' 

" Then maybe you don't care enough for the poor factory 
operatives to join their meeting and put your name to their 
petition V 

'* If caring for them could do them any good, master,** 
replied Michael, warmly, ^* they would be in no want of help 
as long as I was near them. But I don't think the name of a 
poor servant-boy like me could do them either honour or ser- 



vice." 



'* Then what sort of i>ames, my good lad, do you suppose 

will support this petition. Do you think the great mill-owners 

will sign it ! Do you think such men as Sir Matthew Dowling, 

for instance, whom you may have heard spoken of down at Ash- 

leigh, maybe, do you think it will be such as he, whose first 

object in life is to get as many hours of labour out of the little 

creatures that work for him as stripes can make them give, do 

you think it will be such asViel\i^v v<\\\«v^Tv^^\«ciVQ>\u:«' bill !" 

"iVbt if that bill is either lo\\\«\.\Aax^^\i ^x X^^^vv^V^^ ^V 

dreD, I should think,*' said MicYi^^^V 
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*< True enough/' replied his new acquaintance ; " and not 
only is that true, but he and the like of him will do all that mor- 
tal men can to prevent all others from signing it. But Heaven 
forbid they should succeed, young man ; for if they do, the best 
hope of many thousand suffering and most helpless human be- 
ings will fall to the ground !'' 

'' Then, indeed, may Heaven forbid that they should have 
their will !" returned Michael, fervently. ** When is this meet- 
ing to take place ?'' he added, turning his eyes again to the pa- 
pers he still held in his hand. ^* But three days hence ! truly 
i should like to witness it !" 

'^ is there any reason against your doing it V demanded the 
stranger. ** Will your services be wanted by your master be- 
fore that time !" 

** He won't expect me till two or three days after it," replied 
Michael ; *' I have done all I wanted — at least, I have stayed 
as long as I wished at Ashleigh, and I don't see any great harm 
there would be in witnessing the meeting." 

** Do see it, my good lad !" said the stranger ; « I predict that 
it will offer a spectacle such as never was witnessed before, 
and, most likely, never will or can be seen again. A multitude, 
probably amounting to above a hundred thousand overworked 
operatives, will meet in peace and good order, to petition for le- 
gal relief from the oppression of a system which has brought 
them to a lower state of degradation and misery than any to which 
human beings have ever been brought before. Were those in 
whom these poor people have confidence less deeply anxious 
to preserve the public peace than they are, a different mode of 
redress might be sought for. But, as it is, an honest man may 
venture to advise such a respectable young fellow as you seem 
to be to stretch your good master's leave a little, in order to be 
present at this great spectacle." 

A good deal more conversation followed on the same theme ; 
and, ere Michael had ceased to listen to his companion; he felt 
convinced that duty as well as inclination would lead him to do 
ail that a loyal subject and peaceable citizen could in aid of the 
suffering class from whose ranks he had so miraculously es- 
caped. In a word, Michael Armstrong determined to attend 
the great Yorkshire meeting, and hold up his hand for the tea 
hours' bill. 

The extraordinary circumstances attending that enormous 
meeting ; the unnaccountable disappointments which, at every 
halting-place, attended all the precautionary efforts of the comi- 
mluee to procure bread for the muluUide^^Vi^'&X^^^t'w^^^n^v)- 
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where found ready, and in the greatest abundance ; the terror 
felt by those most interested, lest beat, fatigue, exhaustion, and 
beer together, might lead to some disturbance of the peace; 
and the triumphant influence of reason and kindness joined, in 
inducing the hungry muhitude to separate peaceably, are al- 
ready matters of history, and the narrative must therefore ad- 
here to the fortunes of its hero, without dwelling upon nobler 
themes. 

In returning to Ashleigh for his bundle, Michael took good 
care to be as little seen as possible ; he was, in fact, more than 
ever anxious to avoid detection, as, the more he meditated on 
his recollections of Sir Matthew Dowling and Parsons, the more 
did he feel convinced that, should he fall into their power be- 
fore the age of twenty-one, matters would go very hard with 
him. 

At the great assembling of the people at York, he feared not 
that he should encounter any enemy ; the only human beings 
whom he could so designate being likely to show themselves 
at the most distant part of the kingdom rather than before the 
face of the multitude to be expected there. No feelings of dis- 
trust or alarm, therefore, arose to check the pleasurable excite- 
ment which this expedition was calculated to inspire ; and Mi- 
chael, with his stout staff over bis shoulder, and the cotton 
handkerchief, containing a change of linen, suspended from it, 
set out with a light heart and active step upon a walk in which 
he soon found hiqaself joined by many thousand companions. 

The assurance given him by his unknown acquaintance that 
he should see a wonderful and spirit-stirring spectacle, was 
fully verified. The very sight of the road along which he trav- 
elled, which looked like a dark and mighty current moving ir- 
resistibly along, while tributary streams flowed into it on all 
sides, so thick and serried was the mass that moved along it, 
was of itself well worth the toil it cost him to behold its peace- 
ful tumult. From time to time Michael indulged in a little ques- 
tioning of the various individuals beside whom he found him- 
self; but, for the most part, the men were too intent upon the 
object of their expedition to converse idly respecting it ; and, 
by degrees, our hero grew as silent as the rest, and trudged on 
without any other communion than that of his own thoughts* 

It was at about twenty miles^ distance from York, when the 

multitude were on their return, that a circumstance occurred 

which, being of considerable importance to Michael, must be 

detailed somewhat at lengiVi. lleVi%i^ «i!kV<^t^^ ^xv inn by the 

road$idef which, being one oi,0[ve'\%i%^*v ^«:Cww&^% ^w^^ 
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north roady had an air of pretension and costliness ahout it thai 
caused the great majority of the host to walk on, without ren- 
turing to approach precincts so dangerous. 

But Michael was much exhausted ; and having already dis- 
eorered, when passing before the humbler houses of public en- 
tertainment, that no rest could be hoped from entering them, 
every inch of space being occupied, he deemed it wisest (b dis- 
burse a splendid shilling rather than fag on till he had no strength 
to go farther. 

In pursuance of this reasoning, he entered the kitchen of ths 
Royal Oak, and called for bread, cheese, and a pint of beer. 
Though there were not many of his fellow-travellers either rich 
or extravagant enough to share these splendid quarters with 
Ufflf there were, nevertheless, three or four men taking refresh- 
ment in the apartment. One of these, an elderly, respecnable- 
looking personage, who had, as it seemed, exclusive possession 
of a snug little round-table in a corner, made a sign to Michael 
to share it with him. This was gratefully accepted ; the loaf 
and cheese were already there, and the foaming tankard quick- 
ly followed. 

^* I marked you at the meeting,^ said his sociable compan- 
ion. ^ It did my heart good to see a sprinking here and there 
of them that come out of pure love and kindness to their poor 
fellow-creatures, having nothing themselves to gain. *Ti8 a 
pity and a sin too, that so many Englishmen stand idle by, 
when such a business as this is. afoot, just as if they had no- 
thing to do with it. But they are one and all mistaken, and 
that they may chance to find out, too, one of these days." 

^ You give me credit for more than I deserve, perhaps," re- 
plied Michael ; '* that is, if you think my heart was enough 
with the poor factory folks to make me take a long roundabout 
to sign with them, without having had some knowledge of 
their sufferings myself. You are right in thinking that I am 
not one of them now ; but I have been, and Heaven forbid I 
should ever forget it f for the keeping that time in mind is 
quite enough to make everything that comes to me now seem 
light and easy." 

*^ You have worked in a factory f said the other, in an as- 
cent of surprise ; *' I should never have guessed as much ; but 
you are very right to be thankful for the present, instead of 
ashamed for the past. But I don*c think,'* he added, eying the 
fine person of Michael from head to foot, ^ I don't think I ever 
saw a lad who showed so little signs of ha^vii^ vafi^x^^ m 

Vox. a^o 
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health and limb from it. Some lucky aceklciit mnst have ta« 
ken yott away early f 

" I have seen many a boy and girl crippled for life," replied 
Michael, *^ before they were as old as I was when I ran away/' 

^^ My good fellow," whispered his companion, f^ don't yoo 
use them words again. Yon are safe wuii me, I promise yon ; 
bot if yott ran from indentures, you wonH do wisely to tell of it." 

" You must blame your own kind and friendly looks," said 
Michael, smiling ; ** I know well enough that what you say is 
true, and it isn't a thing I should have told to many. But ex* 
cepting just now that I took a fancy to come back, and take a 
look about the old place where I was bom, I have got so clear 
and clean away from mills and mill-owners, that I have grown 
Kather bolder, maybe, than I ought to be. My business now, 
thank Heaven ! is sheep-tending upon the beautiful free hills 
•f Westmoreland." 

'* You may well be thankful for such a change," replied his 
friendly companioo. " It must have been some unaccountable 
good luck ; for, in general, a runaway factory 'prentice is hunt- 
ed down and caught long before he has got among the good 
hOl-folks." 

'* It was, indeed, a blessed chance for me !" said Michael, 
with deep feeling. ** I fell into the hands of the best man and 
Ihe best master that ever a wretched runaway hit upon." 

*'* I almost wonder at you, then, venturing to come within 
sight of your own place again. You can't be one-and-twenty 
yet by your looks, and you would not over^well like to work 
out your time in a factory, I should think," said the other. 

** I don't think I should," replied Michael, laughing ; *^ and 
I have run some risk, I promise you, already, of the very thing 
you talk of, since I left my master's house. Nothing would 
tonteiit my foolish fancy for calling back old times but ^oing 
lo look at the very factory where I first worked, and talking to 
Ihe identical tyrant who tortured me there." 

" But he did not know you, I hope t" said the old man. 

** I can hardly say that he did not," replied Michael ; ^ for 

some notion or other came into his head, and, after I left him, 

he sent for Dae to come back again. It was, however, by a 

friendly notessenger, who knew well enough who I was, and 

gave me pretty plainly to understand which way I had better 

wulk ; and that was good luck again. But I was sorry, too, 

k> bare to turn away bom the old place without learning any 

aew8 of my former acquaintance. \ \onn!^ ^« v^toA overlooker 

at Sir Matthew DowUng'a nuWi a.n& >]ina\ "w^a ^ \ ^"^ W^ 



** Sir Matthew Dawling*8 mill at Ashleigh! That^g my eoaii* 
try, too. My wife keeps a school at Milirord,*^ replied the maOy 
^and we have heard enough of Sir Matthew." 

**Can you tell me anything about his daughter Martha!" 
demanded Michael, with the appearance of being greatly inter- 
ested in the inquiry. *^ She was very kind to me, and I loved 
her next best, I think, to my own dear mother and brother. 
Do you liappen to know anything about her ?** 

'^ Not just at present," replied the man ; " though they do 
say that all the family are likely to have a downfall, owing to 
Sir Matthew's getting into a scrape about bad bills, or some- 
thing or other, toother side of the water. But I do well re- 
member something particular about Miss Martha that you talk 
of, a matter of seven years ago ; and if she was good to you, it 
was more than she was to everybody, for it was ail along of a 
cmel pieee of treachery of hers that I lost the best mistresi 
(hat ever man had. I dare say, if yon come from Ashleigh, 
yoa must know the name of Miss Brotherton, though it's long 
since she led Mill ford. I was her coachman, and if it had not 
been for Miss Martha Dowling, I believe I might have been so 
•till.'' 

** I was but just tmrned ten years old at the tinie I knew Misa 
Martha," returned Michael ; *^ but I shouldn't have thougbt 
she could be treacherous to anybody." 

^* She was, though, for all our people knew the whole story 
from first to last, and a queer story it was too, when one thinks 
of the end of it ; which was neither more nor less than sending 
our dear young lady away out of the country." 

" I never happened to know any tiling about the lady who 
owned the Park," replied Michael, ^* except that she was one of 
the fine folks as I have seen at Dowling Lodge ; but I should 
like to hear the story, because of Miss Martha." 

** Why, the short and the long of it was, that there was a 
poor widow called Armstrong — '* 

Michael started so violently that his companion stopped. 

** Did you happen to know her, my lad 1" he added, afler a 
pause. 

^ Yes, sir, I remember her very well ; but please to go on." 

'VWell, then, this ividow Armstrong had two sons, and one 
of them was had up to the great house, Dowling Lodge, I 
mean, for some nonsensical reason or other ; and Sir Matthew 
pretended to make tlie greatest fuss, in the world about him, 
and the whole country was talking about it. But^ for some 
offence of the poor boy's, I never ngViVX^ Yaax^ Vtax^^^oA ^^ 
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sinner detennined upon sending him 'prentice to the most in- 
fernal place, by all account, that the earth has got to be asha- 
med of. And how do you think the poor widow was coaxed 
over to sign the indentures ? Why, by your friend. Miss Mar- 
tha, and no one else, and that I know upon the best authority. 
Well, 'tis a long story, the ins and outs of it, and I can't say 
that I ever rightly understood the whole, but this 1 know to 
be fact : that our young mistress took the whole thing so 
much to heart, that she actually set out to look after the boy ; 
but, when she got to the murderous place, the poor little fellow 
was dead ! And what did she do then, dear, tender-hearted 
lady ! but bring back a pretty little girl instead of him, because, 
as we all guessed, she was determined to save somebody." 

The emotion of Michael Armstrong on hearing this was so 
entirely beyond his power to conquer, that he lost all capabil- 
ity of utterance ; and, instead of asking the name of the little 
girl — an inquiry which he in vain strove to make — he sat pale 
and gasping, with his eyes fixed on the speaker, and every 
limb trembling. 

** The Lord have mercy on us ! what is the matter with you, 
my good fellow ?" said Miss Brotherton's ci-devant coachman. 
** You look cruel bad ! Is it my tale as turns you so t or is it 
that you have walked too much and too fast !" 

** No, no, no ! Pray go on !" murmured Michael, making a 
strong effort to articulate. 

*' 'Tis the story, then ? and you know'd the poor Armstrongs, 
beyond all doubt !" said the kind-hearted coachman. *^ Well, 
then, you shall hear the end of it. When my mistress brought 
back the news of the little fellow's death, his poor mother, 
who was but a sickly, cripply sort of a body, just broke her 
heart and died ; whereupon Miss Brotherton took home the 
other boy, put him to school to my wife, and then took to 
teaching him herself, and treated him for all the world as if he 
had been her own brother ; and then she began to fancy thai 
he wanted a doctor — " 

** And then," groaned Michael, suddenly interrupting him, 
^^ and then he died !" 

*' You don't say so !" said the coachman, in an accent of 

regret. " Did he, indeed, poor boy ! Well, now, I'm sorry 

for that ; for it was a pleasure to see him growing taller and 

stouter every day, almost, as one may say. And when was it 

Jie died f It's curious that we should never have heard of it." 

** Heard of it ?" said MiehaeV, nvYi\\« ^ %Qtv qC wild uncertain- 

tjr took possession of bis mind, xYi^v ^^'i^ \»xol ^^ l^^vx^ ^ 
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one whose reaaon threatened to leave him. ** Heard of Ul 
Why, did you want to hear of it ! C!ould you not see it, and 
know it, if he waa living in the same house wiih yoo?^ 

** For certain I could, if he had died while Idiss Brotherlon 
remained at the Park ; hut that he did not, for I drove him o€ 
the first stage myself, alive and well, and looking as beautifui 
as he always did, poor lad, for he was, to be sure, the hand- 
aemest^faced boy that I ever looked upon. But what might 
have happened to him afterward is, of course, more than I can 
say ; for when the place was sold, and all of us paid off, all 
we heard was that our dear young lady was set off to travel 
in foreign countriea, and had left pensions to every one of her 
servants according to their length of aenrice. So we know 
nothing since.** 

*^ Is there no one can tell we where she is gone, and in what 
land my brother died T' said Michael, violently agitated. 

** Your brother V said his eompaniott. ^ Who do you mean 
by your brother, my lad?** 

^ Teddy ! my brother Edward ! I am Hioliael Armstiong 1^ 
van the convulsive reply. 

^ God bless ray heart and soul ! And you be the boy aa 
Miss Brotherton went to look after t And she got into the 
wrong box, then, about yoitr being dead I Was there ever 
anything like that ! But who was it, my bey, that told you as 
your brother was dead !" 

** A woman in Ashleigh ; one living in the house where my 
mother died. She told me that my mother was dead, and my 
brother too." 

^ Did she know who she was speaking to T Did she know 
you was Michael Armstrong!" said the old coachman, with 
quickneas. 

^ No, she knew me not,** replied Michael ; '* but she knew 
that the widow Armstrong and her boy were dead.'* 

^ Then 1*11 be hanged S I believe as your brother is dead»V 
replied the other, eagerly. *^ When she said the widow's bov, 
she meant you, 1*11 lay my life on it ; and there is nobody In 
Ashleigh, if they had told of her death, but would have named 
that of her boy too ; but it would have always been meaning 
you, because everybody knew that one followed close upon 
the news of the other. And I don't believe that your brother^ 
dead, and that's a fact.** 

Michael clasped his hands r^idly together, and, closing hit 
eyes, remained so long motionless, thnt his good-natured com- 
panion became alarmed, and,\aymg Voa >da.tA ^\ock "^^ \Mst: 

02 
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lad's arm, shook him gently, as he said, " Any how, my good' 
fellow, there is no cause for you to break your heart; with 
thinking about it at all. Talking about your poor mother, and 
her love of you, has made you turn as pale as a sheet ; and 
natural enough, too, perhaps. But my notion that your broth- 
^ er is alive and well ought to comfort you, oughtnH it V* 

Michael opened his eyes, and, fixing them on his companion, 
said, *' The joy of it is more than I can bear !" and then the 
tears bursting forth, he wept copiously ; a timely relief, for 
which he had great reason to be thankful. 

^* Well, wejl, I don't mind seeing you cry a little ; that won't 
do you no harm ; and, thank goodness, your colour is coming 
back again ! I declare, I thought I had been the death of you,** 
said his new friend. ^* But I'll tell you something more, and 
that is the name of him as knows more about Miss Brotherton, 
and your brother too. Til be bold to say, than anybody in the 
whole country, and that's Parson Bell, of Fairly." 

" And where is Fairly t" said Michael, starting up. " How 
long shall I be in getting there ? The hope is only hope yet, 
you know ; there is no certainty. Edward ! dear, dear Ed- 
ward ! Is it God's pleasure that I should see him again in 
this world 1 Is it possible that such a heavenly dream can 
ever come true ! Oh ! how often have I sat upon the hill and 
watched the clouds, and thought that he was above them all !" 

*^ Poor boy ! But 'twill be better still, for a few years to 
come, that he should be upon the earth along with you, 
wonH it r 

^ Where is Fairly ?" reiterated Michael. « How long shall 
I be in getting there !" 

*' Longer than you'll like, my dear boy," replied the coach- 
man. ''It's a good sixteen miles from this very house; I 
should not wonder if they was to charge seventeen, and you 
must not think of trying to compass that to-night, for you are 
not in anywise in a fit condition for it, changing colour, as you 
do, every mipute. Your best course will be to rest here for 
the night, and set off again by times to-morrow morning, and 
that will bring you in easy by about the middle of the day, you 
know." 

** Impossible !" said Michael. '' I owe you more than I am 
able to thank you for, and I would be willing to show my grat- 
itude by following your advice ; only, sir, I am quite sure I 
could not Bleep a wink. And I don't think it would do me any 
good to lie tossing from side to. «\de^ wsiknowing, for certain, 
whether my own dear Teddy ^^a ^vnq ot ^«^\ ^^M ^^^ 
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:plea9e, I miiBt set off directly, tKat I may know the best and 
the worst at once.'* 

^ I suppose, at your age, I should have done the same ; there- 
fore I won't pretend to quarrel with you for it," replied the 
good man ; ^* but I suppose it would be just prudent to call for 
an inkhorn, and to set down upon a bit of paper the name of 
the good clergyman that you are to call upon, as well as his 
place of residence." 

** There is no need of that, sir,'' said Michael ; *< Parson 
Bell, of Fairly^ are the words you said, and they, as well as 
all the rest you have spoken, seem as if they were stamped 
upon my very heart. But yet, before I start, I should like to 
use the inkhorn too, that I might write a line or so to my good 
master. I know he will be troubled in his mind about me if I 
don't get back, and I don't know rightly how long it may be. 
God bless him, good man !*' continued Michael ; " it was he 
that had me taught to write, and he sha'n't be left with any 
doubt or fears upon his mind for want of a letter from me." 

This was a measure that the coachman greatly approved ; 
and observing that he was well known in the house, and sure 
to be minded, he undertook to order the writing materials, as 
well as something substantial by way of supper ; declaring that, 
though he had come into his young friend's wild scheme of 
walking off straight away for Fairly, instead of putting up for 
the night either where they were or at Leeds, he should not 
part with him without a quarrel if he refused to accept, and do 
justice to the good cheer he should provide. This kindness on 
the part of the man who had so strongly influenced his destiny, 
was both kindly intentioned and wisely devised ; for greatly 
did the agitated young man stand in need of recruited strength 
and tranquillity before he set off upon a new expedition, which 
was to lead to information so vitally important to his happi- 
ness. Though it was somewhat against his inclination, he ac- 
cepted the friendly invitation gratefully ; and the materials for 
writing being set before him, he addressed the following epis- 
tle to Mr. Thornton : 

*' Honoured master ! 
^ Your goodness to me, in all ways, would make any abuse 
of it on my part a heavy crime indeed ; too heavy, I think, for 
me to commit, or you to suspect me of. But I cannot be at the 
supper-table at Neckerby on next Saturday night, according to 
my promise. A- very strange thing has happened to me^ dear 
master, whicb may, perhaps, come U> iio\b\ti%^ ^tA \w>^^^'^^^ 
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I know yoa will hear my story, and pity me too macb to think 
of anger. But if all 1 hope comes to pass, your generous 
heart will rejoice with me, and you will bless your own good- 
ness for bringing me to the knowledge of the very greatest 
joy that ever feU to the lot of a human being by giving me 
this holyday. 

** I am, honoured master, 

*< Your faithful and grateful servant, 

** MlCHAEl. AsMSTftOOBIG.*' 

Having finished his letter and committed it to the post, 
Michael felt somewhat more tranquil, and endeavoured to as- 
sume with his new acquaintance an air of composure and self- 
possession. But his heart beat, his temples throbbed, his 
thoughts wandered ; and when he and his friendly xompanion 
sat down (o supper, the poor boy felt that he could almost as 
easily have swallowed the board itself as any portion of the 
substantial fare which was spread upon it. But he quafied a 
long and refreshing draught from a pitcher of cold water, and 
putting, at the suggestion of the worthy coachman, a crust ia 
bis pocket, he stdlied forth with the agitating oonsciousnesi 
that on the information of which he was in pursuit hung all his 
earthly hopes. 

His new friend shook his head as he felt his feverish hand, 
and marked his heightened colour and his eager eye. 

^* God bless you, boy !" said the good msm. ^ Remember, 
if you fall sick by the way, that my name is Richard Smithson ; 
that I live at Millford, near Ashleigh ; and that I'll hold myself 
ready to come to you at a pinch, if you should happen to have 
need of me. And here, Michael Armstrong, are three sever- 
eigne, thai I give you to keep for two reasons. One is, that 
you may use them in case you have need. The other, that if 
you don't want them, I shall be sure to see you when yen 
bring them back, and that you will do, or PU never trust a lad's 
face more ; and now gbod-by. It is but a wildish sort of boy*s 
trick though, setting off this way at night when you ought to 
be in bed." 

*' The air and the walk will do me more good than all the 
beds in the world !" replied Michael. '^ God bless you, sir ! 
See me you shall if I continue to live ;" and, so saying, he strode 
forth into the night, with a longing for greater space to breathe 
ia than could be found in the kitchen of the Royal Oak. 

The boy was right aa Xo \]h« effie^et. vihich this bodily exertion 
woald produce upoa bun. T\ie.^tt7 ^'d^'^to^ft^ ^"^i^^^ Vdm; 
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he took his hat off that the cool air might bathe his temples 
with its dewy breath; and though his pace was rapid, and 
scarcely relaxed for a moment during many miles, the action 
of his pulse became more healthy, and the aching of his throb- 
bing temples passed away. 

All he now seemed to fear was that his imagination should 
cheat him into the persuasion that all he wished was true. 
Edward ! Fanny ! (for of her identity with Miss Brotherton's 
prot^g^ he could hardly doubt, when he remembered the his- 
tory of her departure from the Deep Valley) — these names 
seemed to ring in his ears, and to be inscribed in starlight on 
the heavens as he raised his eyes towards them. And thus 
the sixteen miles were traversed before he had half chewed 
the cud of all the sweet thoughts that thronged upon his fancy. 
When he reached Fairly, it was still much too early to find any 
one stirring ; so Michael unceremoniously walked into a cart- 
shed, and clambering up into a rehicle that had the sweet savour 
of newly-carried hay to recommend it, he placed his bundle « 
under his head, and, despite both hopes and fears, fell into a . 
sound sleep, nor waked tHl cocks, hens, cows, pigs, and plough* 
boys all joined in chorus to arouse him. 



CHAPTER XL 

An important Interview. — ^Donbta and Fears. 

Michael's first recollections on opening his eyes were not 
of the clearest kind, and it required at least a minute^s looking 
about him, afler seating himself upright in the cart, before he 
could perfectly understand where he was, or why and how he 
got there. But no sooner did all the events of the day before 
rush back upon his mind, than he felt conscious of being near 
the most important moment of his life. Again he closed his 
eyes, but not to sleep, and fervently prayed that, whatever might 
be the tidings which awaited him, he might have strength to 
receive and bear them as he ought. Then, springing from his 
resting-place upon the ground, he inquired of a lad near him 
the way to Mr. Bell's, and set off to follow the directions he 
received with no greater delay than was necessary for a short 
bah beside a hide streamlet on the way^ ^\iv&\k f^%ft\^ ^^^« 
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come opportunify of washing his face and hands before he pe- 
titioned for admission to the presence of the good clergyman, 
to whose words he looked forward with an intensity of interest 
which almost amounted to agony. 

Though it was still early, Mr. Bell was already in his garden ; 
and when the gate opened, it was himself who turned towards 
it to learn the errand of the young stranger. Michael felt at 
the first glance that the gentleman who stood before him was 
the person from whom he was to learn whether the brother be 
bad so long mourned as dead was still alive, and he trembled 
so violently from head to foot that he could not articulate a 
word. 

** What ails you, my lad f said Mr. Bell, gently laying a hand 
upon his shoulder, and looking earnestly in his face. ^ You 
have not the look of one who has done mischief, or else I could 
fiincy that you had some terrible tale to tell. Come into the 
house and sit down, my boy, for it is very clear that you are 
> not quite able to stand." 

Michael, still silent, followed his considerate host into the 
house, and thankfully received from his hands a glass of water, 
which did him good service, ibr in a minute or two he was able 
to say, ** I want you to tell me, sir — may God give me strength 
to hear your answer, let it be what it may ! — 1 want to know— 
if Edward — if my brother, Edward Armstrong, is alive or 
dead T But, notwithstanding MirrhaePs torturing eagerness to 
hear the answer, he put his hand before his eyes, because he 
had not courage to bear the look ihat might forestall it. 

*' Your brother T Edward Armstrong your brother t Who, 
then, are you, boy, in the name of Heaven 1" said Mr. Bell, 
eagerly. 

** I am Michael, sir, Michael Armstrong. But oh ! for pity's 
sake, tell me what I ask !" 

'* Yes, boy, yes. But compose yourself, my dear fellow ! 
Edward is alive, and your friend Fanny Fletcher too." 

Michael sunk from his chair upon his knees, and, lifting his 
clasped hands towards Heaven, seemed breathing thanksgiv* 
ings for this assured confirmation of tidings which, till now, be 
had not dared to believe true. But, startled as he was, the 
anxiety, the excitement, and the fatigue of the preceding night 
and day had been more than enough for him, and at the mo- 
ment when every thought would have been joy and every aen- 
SMtion delight, he ceased to think or feel at all; the colour 
forsook his Jips, his eyes c\osed^ and^ ^really to the dismay of 
Mr, Bell, he sunk proslrau ou ^« f^oot. 
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No time was lost before the usual means of restoring sus- 
pended life were administered ; and the uncsred«fur factory* 
boy, the mountain->braced Westmoreland shepherd, lay extend- 
ed on a sofa, with essences at his nose, and the opening of his 
dark eyes watched for as tenderly as if he had been a delicate 
young lady. 

A deep-drawn sigh announced to Mr. Bell, who stood by, 
anxiously watching him, that his remedies had been successful; 
that the boy so long mourned as dead was really and truly 
alive, and a very handsome, well-grown fellow into the bargain. 

*' This is a strange history, Michael, as ever I chanced to 
hear," said he, taking the boy's hand, and ascertaining that his 
pulse again made *' healthful music." *^ Why, we have been all 
mourning for you as dead for this many a year, and now you 
drop down as if from the clouds, and, by what I can make out, 
have been fancying on your side that £dward was dead too* 
The first thing to do must, I think, be to give you some break- 
fast, and then, if you are strong enough, you shall tell me how 
all this has come to pass." 

Full as his heart was, and eagerly as he longed for the con- 
versation in which he had so much to learn as well as to tell, 
Michael gratefully submitted to this arrangement, till, having 
received from the hands of the deeply-interested Mrs. Bell her- 
self the refreshment he so greatly needed, he felt his young 
strength return ; and if he trembled as he turned his eyes to- 
wards his kind host with a look that seemed to say, ** Now, 
sir, I can talk to you," it was from eagerness, not weakness. 

Mr. Bell understood the appeal, and, well inclined to answer 
it, said, ^ Having told you that Edward is alive and well, my 
dear boy, and only wants the sight that I see now to make him 
perfectly happy, I think you ought to be satisfied, and not ex- 
pect me to tell you any more till my curiosity is gratified by 
hearing your own history. How in the world did it happen, 
Michael, that when Miss Brotherton went to the Deep Valley 
Mills on purpose to look for you, she should come back per* 
'suaded that you were dead, though the charming little girl she 
brought away with her had seen you there, and seemed to 
know you well !" 

Michael Armstrong told his own story more succinctly than 
I have been able to do it, and probably much better too ; for 
he beguiled Mrs. Bell of many tears as she listened to him; 
and bare as the sad narrative was of events, her husband also 
bung on every word of it, as if, contrary to the theory which 
seemed u> he preUy geiam!i\j tfA:9lSX^ 
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he thought the feelings and the sufferiDgs of a factoiy child 
might be capable of exciting interest. 

When the history had reached its conclasion, and Michael 
had fairly brought himself into Mr. Bell's breakfast-parlour, 
he paused, and, with a very eloquent look of entreaty, said, 
" Now, sir, may I not listen to you V* 

*' Yes, my dear boy," replied his new friend, in the happy 
tone with which a kind heart inspires words calculated to give 
pleasure. **Yes, you have much to hear, and a wonderful 
story it is, I promise you. But it shall be all true, Michaelt 
so don*t fancy that I am telling you a fairy talci and that Miss 
Brotherton is the fairy. But first tell me, before I go any far- 
ther, what sort of a boy was your brother Edward when yon 
saw him last ?*' 

** Oh, sir ! he was the dearest, kindest fellow that ever 
lived r' replied Michael, his fine eyes beaming with tenderness 
and well-remembered love. 

" But what sort of a boy was he to look at ?" demanded the 
clergyman. 

Michael dosed his eyes, as if the better to contemplate the 
inward picture engraven on his memory. 

** His face was a sweet face," said he, ** but his dear limbs 
were crippled. . He was a slighter boy than me, and could not 
stand the labour of the mill ; and I fear, I fear,'' he added, 
shuddering, ^'that my poor Edward must live and die a 
cripple." 

** What is your opinion about that, my deart" said Mr. Bell, 
turning to his laughing wife. 

^ Why, I am inclined to think that Michael will have some 
difficulty in identifying his brother when he gets to him," she 
replied. 

<^ Instead of befng a cripple," resumed Mr. Bell, '^ I suspect 
that your brother is a handsomer fellow than you are, Michael. 
Everything promised well for it when he took leave of us, and 
since then my wife has had letters from Miss Brotherton, which 
do not speak of any falling off in his improvement." 

^^Nay," said the lady, ^ I have had more than letters to 
speak for it. Shall I show him Miss Brotherton's drawing, 
George t" 

*^ Most certainly, my dear ; it will save me a vast deal of 

description^ and you may. trust to Miss Brotherton's pencil, 

Michael, as implicitly as to my words, for there never was a 

more faithful limner." 

Mn. Bell then opened aWvle ^tXI^v^v^^^t^Xs^ ^V«^x 
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and drew thenee a drawing in water-colours, the composition 
and finish of which would have done no discredit to a profes- 
sional artist. How the stoat nerves of the young and athletic 
Michael trembled as he received it ! At fii^t his eyes seemed 
to fail him ; the outline, the colouring, the whole group was 
indistinct. ** I am a fool, sir !" he said, letting the hand that 
held it drop beside him ; *' I positively cannot see." 

<*I don*t much wonder at it," replied Mr. Bell; '*but try 
again, Michael ; it is worth looking at." 

And so thought Michael, as he once more placed it before 
him, and grazed upon it with an eye as eager as that of Surrey 
might have been when contemplating the magic mirror that 
was to show him what he loved *^ in life and limb." The 
drawing represented a terrace-walk, along which ran a hand- 
some stone bdustrade partially covered by vine-leaves ; while 
beneath it, in the distance, stretched to a far horizon a glorious 
river, careering through a rich and varied landscape. All this 
was fair to look upon, but the boy's eyes saV it not ; they 
were riveted imon two figures that occupied the foreground of 
the terrace. One of these was a .slender girl, whose bright 
curls seemed just released from the restraint of a straw hat 
which she held in her hand. But, though the head was thus 
uncovered, the features were not visible, for the other hand was 
jdaced upon the balustrade, over which she hung, as if in ear- 
nest contemplation of some object below. But the head of the 
other figure, a young man of some twenty years or so, was so 
turned as fully to meet the spectator's eye ; and if the pencil 
that drew it flattered not, it was one of the handsomest that 
nature ever formed. The large, expressive eyes, beaming with 
mingled softness and animation, were directed to some object 
out of the picture, but at no great distance ; for the sweet smile 
that played about the mouth seemed to indicate that he was 
listening to pleasant words from some well-loved companion. 
The figure of the young man thus represented was tall and 
graceful. His dress was the light summer garb of a southern 
climate ; an open book was in his hand ; his straw hat lay at 
his feet, beside which stood a basket of newly-gathered grapes 
and a small Italian greyhound, its bright eye looking in the 
same direction as his own, completed the group, which spoke 
in every part of it a sort of graceful ease and enjoyment that 
it was very pleasant to look upon. 

*^ Can this indeed be my Edward f said Michael, at length, 
after a long, silent examination of the drawVxi^. ^^ ^<^^ V^^*«^s»^ 

fail bow noble ! how happy, how hea\M\\\\!io^ \svVi^\^\^\a 
Vol. II.—P 
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I looks ! Is it my own dear, pale, sickly brother ? Can this be 
\ truer 

I ^' As true as that you stand there to look at it,*^ replied Mr. 
Bell. *^ Is there nothing in the face, Michael, that recalls your 
brother to you ?" 

" Yes, sir," he replied, quickly ; ** the eyes and the sweet 
smile are so like my own Edward, that, strange as it is to see 
him so healthy, tall, and graceful as he is represented here, and 
looking, too, so greatly like a gentleman, I do quite believe 
that this was never drawn for any one but him ; for never, 
never since 1 saw him last have I seen such eyes or such a 
smile as that.'' 

'* You are quite right there, Michael. The face is one not 
easily forgotten ; and [ can trace it here, notwithstanding all the 
change of age and circumstance. But who do you think that 
slender girl may be ? It seems a pity not to see her face ; 
the form, the pretty attitude, the bright waving locks, all plain- 
ly tell that it must be worth looking at. Can you guess who 
it is r 

<* I suppose it is Fanny Fletcher," replied Michael, colour- 
ing. 

'' And there, too, you are quite right. But does it not puz- 
zle you to think how all this has been brought about ? How 
does it happen, think you, that those whom yon remember in a 
state so different should now be living as you see them here, 
looking as if their existence were made up of sunshine and 
sweet air ?" 

'* And now «gain I shall answer, as they say the fortune-tel- 
lers do," replied Michael, smiling, *' by telling you, sir, what yon 
have before told me. It is Miss Brotherton, whose name I 
well remember at Dowling Lodge ; it is she who has done all 
this, and may God bless her for it ! But yet, truly, it still 
seems a mystery. How did it happen, sir, that this rich young 
lady should have left her grand house, and all her fine acquaint- 
ance hfire^ to go into foreign countries with two poor factory 
children ?" 

^' You may well marvel at it, Michael, for it is no common 
aet. But will you not think it something stranger sUll if I de- 
clare, as I can do with all truth, that you yourself are the pri- 
mal cause of it?" said Mr. Bell. *< You look incredulous, yet 
so it iss Do you remember the play, Michael ?" 

** Sir Matthew's play 1" cried Michael, burying his face in 
JiIa handau ** Oh, sir, can I e^ct fot^tv *\vT' 
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^< It was a vasdf gay things too," returned Mr. Bell, smiling, 
^ and all the performers were exceedingly admired ; but you 
do not seem to remember it with any great pleasure ?*' 

** Pleasure, Mr. Bell \" returned Michael, with something 
like a groan ; '* I have suffered a good deal, considering how 
*few years I had lived before my suflTerings were over ; but, ex- 
cepting the coming home to mother's, and finding her and Ted- 
dy gone, and, as they told me, dead — both dead ! excepting 
then, I never was so very, very wretched as while Sir Matthew 
was making me practise for that play T' 

**• Do you remember the very night it was acted, when you, 

•and he, and Doctor Crockiey were in a room by yourselves, 

somewhere behind the scenes ; do you remember, Michael, 

his beating and abusing you because you had cried upon the 

stage!'' 

** As well as if it had happened yesterday," replied the young 
man. ** I had to utter false and lying praise about him, and 
something I am sure there was about loving him as well as my 
dear mother. That 1 could not bear ; and then it was that the 
lears burst out, though well I knew what I should pay for shed- 
ding them/* 

*♦ They were the luckiest tears that ever boy wept, so pray 
do not quarrel with them," replied Mr. Bell. *' While you were 
paying for them, as you call it, in the greenroom. Miss Broth- 
erton by accident heard and saw everything that passed ; and 
from that hour she has never forgotten 3WU, Michael, though 
more than seven long years have passed, if I mistake not, during 
which you have never profited by ii in your ^wn person. I 
-will not enter now into any description of what her feelings 
were. An accident prevented her seeing your mother imme-' 
diately, and when she did, ray poor boy, you were already 
beyond the reach of any help. But she never ceased to in- 
quire, by every means in her power, whither you had been 
conyeyed, and it was then she came to me, so that it is to 
you I owe the pleasure of knowing one of the purest, no- 
blest-hearted human beings it has ever been my lot to meet 
with. It was in consequence of — not information, for I had 
none to give — ^but of a hint I gave her as to the nature of the 
place, that she set off on her vcxploring expedition to that hor- 
rid den of sin and suffering, the Deep Valley Mills, in Derby- 
shire. There she met the p^retty little creature whom^she has 
since adopted. Little Fanny believed that you were dead, and 
this was the dismal news they brought to Hoxley-lane« Your 
poor mother, Michael 1 Bui \el U coMotV ^q\xV^\s^^^ "^c^^ 
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every want and every hardship were relieved from the first 
hour that Miss Brotherton saw her ; anct she died with the 
comfort of knowing that her pqor Edward wonld never have 
to labour more. Soon after her death, Miss Brotherton took 
your brother to London, for the purpose of consulting the most 
able surgeons about his lameness. Their science did not faH 
them ; for they predicted that, with proper treatment, he would 
outgrow it ; and so he has, completely ; being at this time not 
only the graceful, well-made personage you see him represents 
ed there, but healthy, active, and gifted, as 1 hear, with a most 
rare intelligence. For reasons which it is not very difficult to 
guess, Miss Brotherton thought that she and her young proti' 
gies would find themselves better off on^he Continent than in 
Lancashire ; and from the time she first left Millford Park to 
visit London, she has never returned to it. The place is now 
sold, and Miss Brotherton has no longer any possessions in this 
neighbourhood. And now, my dear boy, I think I have told yoa 
all, excepting the exact spot where they now are % and this I 
cannot do, because our last letter from her informed ns that 
they weire just setting off upon a tour through Italy. She re* 
sided some time ago, for one year, at Paris, that the young 
peo]^ might acquire the language ; but, for the most part, 
Germany has been their home. It is there your brother has 
received his education, and I think it very probable that it is 
there they will finally settle ; for it is in the far-famed valley of 
the Rhingau that Miss Brotherton has purchased a spacious 
mansion, large enough, as she tells me, to accommodate half 
a dozen rich English families, whh extensive and very beau- 
tiful grounds aroimd it, and all capabilities for being conver- 
ted into, a delicious residence." 

Here he ceased, and it was several minutes before poor 

Michael was capable of uttering a single word in return. The 

mention of his mother ; the hint that she had not long survived 

the hearing he was dead, wrung his heart anew with grief as 

fresh as if he had lost her yesterday ; and, spite of his manly 

stature, the tears flowed silently, but plenteously, down his 

cheeks. Yet, even when he had conquered this, there was 

something so surprising in the present situation of his brother ; 

something that, notwithstanding all the fond yearnings of his 

own heart, seemed to place them so widely asunder, that the 

joy which Mr. Bell looked for was less obvious than an ex- 

preeaioa of almost timid embarrassment as he said, 

'^Alaa, air I what shall I seem \\\a ^mQ\i<|, >^«coLt Von 

speak of my dear Edward^a ediOLC^xvoii m ^«tifi»sc^ \ ^ \fia 
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learning a foreign language in France ; while I ! — my best, 
and, truly, my only education, has been looking at nature on 
ihe mountain's side as I kept sheep, and all my learning from 
what I have gathered from a few strangely-mixed volumes that 
I have bought or borrowed during the last four years. How 
can I present myself before them? How can they welcome 
me V 

^' Be so kind, my dear," said Mr. Bell to his wife, without 
immediately replying to Michael's question, '* be so kind, mv 
dear, as to find Miss Brotherton's last letter for me. I think 
you took possession of it, and, I doubt not, have preserved it 
among other treasures of the same kind." 

Mrs. Bell immediately left the room, and presently returned 
with the letter in her hand. 

"Take that letter, Michael," said Mr. Bell ; "take it into 
the garden, my dear boy, and read it alone, and without inter- 
ruption. You will find a shady seat where you may be very 
comfortable, and, when you have finished the perusal, come 
into my study, and tell me what you think of it." 

MichaeFs hand trembled as he took the letter ; and, silently 
obeying the instructions he received, he walked out to an em* 
bowered spot where he could not be seen from the house, and 
seating himself on a garden-bench, perused the following letter 
with a mixture of trepidation and eagerness which may easily 
be imagined. 

"Have you thought it long since last you heard from me, 
clear friends ? I hope you have, for it has seemed very long to 
ine since last I wrote to you. But what a thief of time is oc- 
cupation ! I have been so very busy in drawing plans far the 
repairing and beautifying my old castle — you would certainly 
call it a castle in England — and so constantly called upon by 
Edward to give my approval to his carte du voyage for our Ital- 
ian tour, and by Fanny to sanction her plans for our future 
flower-garden, and by Mrs. Tremlett to settle some point of 
enormous difliculty respecting the packing up of the things to 
be left and the things to be taken, that, though day by day I 
have told myself, for at least a month past, that I was beha- 
ving most abominably in not writing, I have never before found 
a leisure hour to set about it. But if I have not written, I have 
drawn' for you ; witness the view from my beautiful terrace 
which I shall send with this letter. I wish I could put my 
own phiz in it to show you how heaV\5[VY ^tA v^^^WiO«lv\s^v 
aa fortunate fy, you know, there U no ]po\tv\. ol i\^v^wo.^^^i^sisi. 
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an artist can catch a peep at himself without the aid of a look- 
ing-glass ; and though I pretty nearly live upon my terrace, I 
have not yet taken either to sleeping or dressing there, so no 
mirror was at hand. But, instead of myself, i have given you 
Edward ; sometimes I do feel a little glorious as I look at him, 
and remember the delicate pale face and feeble limbs that 
greeted my first sight of him in Hoxley-lane. He is now — but 
you will laugh at me if I attempt to describe him in words— the 
sketch I send is no bad likeness, and may give you a tolerably 
correct idea of the alteration that has taken place. As to my 
sweet Fanny, though the attempt would have been a bold one» 
I meant to have given you a likeness of her too ; but her atti- 
tude was so picturesquely pretty as she stood, unconscious of 
what I was about, that I contented myself with the back of her 
curly head ; you shall have her face another time. 

" How can I be sufficiently thankful to Providence for hav? 
ing redeemed my isolated existence from the state of useless- 
ness in which I vegetated before I met Edward Armstrong and 
Fanny Fletcher I Not an hour now passes by me without 
leaving behind it some trace of my having advanced in the 
precious labour of making these two beloved beings happier« 
Were they merely ordinary young people, with average hearts 
and average capacities, I should still bless , Heaven with a 
grateful heart for having permitted me ta be the means of 
changing their condition, from one of great suffering to a life of 
\ innocent enjoyment. Biit, as it is, I know not how to be thank- 
ful enough I 

'* It seems ta me, dear friends, however much I increase my 
acquaintance with other humaii beings, that Edward and Fan- 
ny are the noblest creatures in the world. Is it that suffering,, 
being of necessity a part of our earthly nature, we cannot ar- 
rive at the perfect development of all our faculties without it 2 
Where it arrives in later life, perhaps, the effect, though in- 
wardly heahhful, may not show fruito so beautiful. There ia 
in the minds of both of them a brightness of intelligence and a 
delicious calm of temper that I have never met elsewhere. It 
is as if a. heavy weight, that had been paiBfully crushing them, 
was suddenly removed, causing all the ordinary sensations of 
human existence to be felt as a luxury. Young as they are, 
they are full of instruction, right thinking, pure feeling, and a 
firmness of integrity which it is the best joy of ray life to con- 
temphte ; and all this bu\U on so ftrm a foundation 6f religioua 
principle^ that I can have no feaxa tox \vs «ti^xix»ii^^. K&Kt ^his« 
it would be very weak and womaaM!^ W^l ^ft ^m€^ \ttai^ ^i^ 
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their personal advanlages, or even on the pecnliar charm of 
their manners and conversation ; yet they are gifts which bring 
a charm, to which it is difficah to be quite insensible. 

^^ Is it not strange, dear friends, that, being such as I describe 
them, and having passed so large a portion of their lives togeth- 
er in the mutual contemplation of each other's excellence, is it 
not strange that they should not by this time be lovers instead 
of friends ? Yet such is not the case. That they love each other 
sincerely is most true, and I could give a thousand proofs that 
either would at all times gladly renounce amusement or pleas- 
ure of any kind for the sake of the other ; but they are not tn 
love^ If I did not believe it impossible, considering the age of 
the parties when they parted, I should think that Fanny's little 
heart had been buried in the grave of Michael, the poor little 
fellow whose early sufferings under the tender patronage of Sir 
Matthew Dowling first roused my sleepy existence into action. 
She cannot yet hear his name mentioned without betraying a 
degree of emotion that it is painful to witness ; and when, as 
sometimes happens, Edward is taken for her brother, it seems 
to delight her. ^ Yes, yes, indeed he is my brother I I love 
him as such ; and if you ask him, be will tell you that I am to 
him a dear and loving sister.* 

*^ I have heard her say, ^ And if Edward had been asked, I 
do believe he would have answered, and truly too, in the same 
strain.' 

"Edward is now twenty-one, and my pretty Fanny nineteen ; 
but, notwithstanding the variety of captivating young people 
with whom they. are perpetually associating, I cannot believe 
that the heart of either has as yet received any tender impres- 
sion ; though, in more cases than one, 1 have had reason to 
know that they have not been looked at with indifference. Yet 
sometimes I am puzzled about Edward ! I think he is less gay 
and joyous than he used to be. At any time, indeed, the name 
0f Michael has ever been sufficient to bring an expression of 
profound and hopelesa sorrow upon his fine countenance, which 
it wrings my heart to see ; for, alas I how vain must be all my 
affection, all sisterly love, to help him there f But incontesta- 
bly of late, his spirits have been less gay than formerly. This^ 
to tell you the truth, is the only drawback to the happiness I 
enjoy. Could Fanny and Eldward learn to forget poor MichaeU 
I should hardly have a wish left ; but I have little hope of this i 
his memory, I truly believe, is too deeply en^aven on their 
hearts for any subse<]^ent events to efface it* Sometimes^ whea 
Jm^dkaie oa this sadiy-enduiing aoxxovi)\f»&S3 ^^oaixX^I^Qss^^ 
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rejoice if they were both of them to fall in love as a cure for it. 
But, alas ! whenever that happens, what a breaking up of hap- 
piness it will be ! for I can hardly hope to find a continental 
wife or husband for my adopted children sufficiently English in 
habits and character to permit my inviting them to make a part 
of my family. Yet marry abroad they must, I thinks if they 
marry at all; for I will never, by my own free will, expose 
them to the mortification likely to ensue upon such an explana- 
tion respecting their origin as must be the consequence of any 
matrimonial negottation in England. On the Continent, the 
ample fortunes they will possess, with their good education and 
great natural advantages, will suffice to make them very desira- 

Se alliances to almost any one. But these are anxieties which, 
ough they must come upon me sooner or later, I suppose, I 
shall endeavour to push from me, and forget as long as I can. 
*'And now I must bid you farewell; for during the next 
month, or perhaps longer, our course will be directed by cir- 
cumstances that we are not fully acquainted with as yet. But 
I wiH write as soon as I can tell you with certainty where your 
letters can reach us. 

'^Mrs. Tremlett, Edward, and Fanny, send afifectibnate 
greetings to you all. And should it fall in your way to see or 
convey a message to poor Martha Dowling, I will beg you to 
tell her that L shall ever remember her with great affection and 
esteem. Adieu ! 

^' Ever, dear Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 

'* Your grateful and affectionate 

"Mary Buothebton.*^ 

Did one reading of this eptstle suffice for Micliael T did two t 
did three ? It is difficult to say, for he remained in his shady 
and obscure retreat so long, that Mr. Bell, notwithstanding his 
previous determination not to disturb him, began to think that 
it .was time to see whether all the good news it contained had 
not killed him with joy. And when he reached the bench, Mi- 
chael still sat with the precious letter in his hand, and his eye? 
fixed upon it, so that it appeared as if he had not yet finished the 
perusal of it. Michael looked up as Mr. Bell approached him, 
and, immediately rising, stepped forward to receive him. It was 
not, however, any wild excess of joy that his features express- 
ed, but there were traces of very strong emotion on his counte- 
nance, and his hand trembled ^« Vie ^ueieKed it forth to receive 
ihat which was kindly extended lovi^tt^^Vvcsv^ 
*' You have xemakied tooling ?\otkft,tDrj ^fiw>«s^>'\ft.'^>si. 
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cold nook," said Mr. Bell, taking the young man's arm within 
his own, and leading him towards the house ; " what makes 
jou look so pale, Michael ? You are not ill, I hope.** 

*' No, sir, I think not," was the reply, << but I can hardly tell 
you how I feel. At one moment the idea that my dear brother 
still lives, and that it is ^KMsible I may again see him, hear 
him, hold him in my arms,. seems to make me too happy to 
breathe ; and then, again, a sort of doubt and sadness takes 
hold upon me, and I do not feel as if it were possible I could 
ever make one in the happy party on the terrace." 

*^And why not, Michael!" demanded Mr. Bell, somewhat 
reproachfully ; " after reading that letter, can you find it in 
your heart to doubt that the party on the terrace would receive 
you joyfully !" 

'* Will not the happiness be too great V* cried Michael. 
'* Oh i how can I deserve it t" 

<^Not by doubting the goodness or the. affection of, those 
who love you," replied Mr. Bell ; *' but come, I must not 
preach to you now, I believei for I suspect that you are not in 
a condition to profit by it. Come into the house, sit down, 
and grow reasonable as fast as you can, and then we will talk 
of the time and the mode in which you must set off to join 
your family ; for your family they are, and will be, Michael, 
you may depend upon it." 

" Can 1 throw myself upon Miss Brotherton, sur, without 
her permission !" demanded Michael, while his paleness was 
changed for a moment into a glow of the deepest red. 

<< I am afraid you have a very proud heart, Michael," said 
Mr. B^ll, looking at him ; ^' and that is not right ; it is not 
Christianlike." 

^*Oh, Mr. Bell!*' replied Michael, with, strong feeling, 
'^ have I not already eaten the bitter bread of dependence, and 
can I, at my age, and with my power to labour, submit to it 
again." 

'* You have a notion, then, young man, that benefits confer- 
red by a Sir Matthew Dowling and a Miss Brotherton are the 
same thing t" said Mr. Bell. 

^ Not so, sir," replied Michael ; ^' I cannot doubt that she 
who wrote this leUer must be both great and good, and I well 
know that Sir Matthew Dowling was neither. But I only 
know Miss Brotherton as one of the fine folks visiting at his 
house, and I cannot feel that I should like to start out suddenly 
upon her from the tomb, as it would seem, appearing to expect 
that abe e/ioaJd adopt me too, as fitvt ^^ ^^^^ \G^\ii^:^^ 
Edward." 
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^^ Well, Michael, I most not blame yoa for this, because I 
believe it is very natural ; yet, nevertheless, I feel quite sure 
that you will forget all such notions when you see Miss Broth- 
erton,*' returned Mr. Bell, smiling. Michael shook his head, 
but he returned the smile, though rather langufdly ; and when 
they had reached the house and were again seated in the study, 
he said, *' What does Miss Brotherton mean, sir, by calling 
Miss Martha Dowling *poor Martha f I trust that no misfor- 
tune has befallen her ! She was very kind to me, and I shall 
always love her, although her name is Dowling." 

'' I believe she deserves it, Michael," returned Mr. Bell ; 
** and, by-the-by, you have it in your power to show your love, 
and do her a great kindness by the very simple process of let- 
ting her know that you are alive. Poor girl ! She has suf- 
fered dreadfully from believing that she caused your death by 
the advice she gave to your mother about signing your inden- 
tures, and I fancy that letting her know that you did not perish 
in ^consequence would be conferring a real blessing on her." 

** Dear, good Miss Martha !*' exclaimed Michael, " how well 
do I remember the walk we took together when she went to 
Hoxley-lane to give my dearest mother that advice. She did 
it for my good, and for my good it would have been, if what 
she advised had been the thing she thought it ! I owe her still, 
notwithstanding the misery she brought me to, the deepest 
gratitude ; for her kind and careful teaching during the short 
time I was in her father's house first gaVe me the ambition and 
hope to learn, and, spite of my degraded condition, I have 
' never lost sight of it ; and this it is which, if anything can, 
may reconcile me to presenting myself as a poor shepherd-boy 
before my well-taught brother." 

^* You are right there, Michael," replied Mr. Bell ; *^ it is 
very clear to me that you have profited greatly by the feelings 
•o inspired, notwithstanding the adverse circumstances in 
which you were placed during the four terrible years passed in 
the Deep Valley ; and such feelings, I can tell you, will make 
a vast difference in the degree of happiness you are likely 
to enjoy in a reunion with your brother." 

** And to Fanny Fletcher too !'* said Michael, with the eager- 
ness of reviving hope heightening his colour, and darting its 
brightness from his eye ; ** to Fanny Fletcher, too, I owe the 
suggestion of thoughts which have saved me from being too 
utterly degraded to meet her sTjgaia with pleasure. It is to 
Martha Dowling, surely, thailo^ie ^\\xVve\\v\«VA^Aft.^x\i\a^ 
I bare been able to^acquiie« ^% ^^^ ^* ^%^^« \i^ ^xvvsw^^ 
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down the thoughts and meditations to which it has given rise ; 
but it was Fanny who made me feel that, however lowly our 
condition and state on earth, we may yet retain as good a right 
as any of the kings of it to open our hearts before God, and 
ask for his Spirit to help us. How many mornings have I 
watched the sun rise, how many eveliings have I seen him set 
in glory behind the mountain tops, and thought, as I lay amid 
the heather, and worshipped his Almighty Maker, that, but for 
her, I should never have' known the comfort of loving and 
trusting, as well as of adoring him. It was that dear, patient 
little girl who taught me this, and perhaps I may yet live to 
thank her for it." 

'• I trust you will, my dear boy," replied Mr. Bell, touched 
with the errnest energy of the boyfs manner ; '^ I trust you 
will, Michael : and, if I mistake her not, she will receive such 
thanks as a very welcome reward for all the pains she took to 
comfort you. Such kindnesB as she showed you is, indeed, 

" * Twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes :* 

and I doubt not that she, as well as yourself, has been the bet- 
ter for it from that time to this." 

'^ May I look once more at the drawing, sir f ' said Michael, 
with some little embarrassment. 

*^ There it is, Michael," said the clergyman, smiling, and 
once more laying it before him. ^^ Were it not that I think you 
vr\\l so soon see the dear originals, and that we shall not, I 
would ask my wife to give it you." 

** I think I shall learn every line and every shade of it by 
rote," said Michael, ** if I do but look at it a few minutes long- 
er. There, sir," he added, after an earnest gkze, and resign- 
ing it into his hands, ^^ I feel as if it were my own now." Then, 
after one deep sigh, he seemed to rouse himself; and, as if 
endeavouring to shake off some feeling that oppressed him, he 
said, ** But you have not told me yet, sir, the reason why Miss 
Brotherton calls my first benefactress *poor Martha !' " 

*' I am sorry to say," replied Mr. Bell, ** that there are more 
reasons than one for applying that pitying epithet to Miss Mar- 
tha Dowling. In the first place, she is greatly out of health, 
poor girl ; and, in the next, her father's affairs are said to be in 
a very, tottering condition, in consequence of his having over- 
loaded himself with a greater quantity of spun cotton than he 
can get any sale for. He is said to have lent out money, too, 
on some speculation which has not answered ; and^ la «hQtt> 
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that it is rather a nice question whether he will be able to get 
through his difficulties or not. Another misfortune is, that Sir 
Matthew, as soon as he possibly could after the death of his 
first wife, thought proper to many the Lady Clarissa Shrimp- 
ton, who, strange to say, thought proper also to marry him ; 
and it is said, also,^that poor Miss Martha, who is the eldest 
of the daughters unmarried, is not permitted to enjoy much 
peace under the rule of her noble stepmother." 

'^ Lady Clarissa Shrimpton !'* said Michael, with the air of 
one to whom some long-lost image is brought back ; *' Lady 
Clarissa Shrimpton ! Why, surely, that was the name of the 
tall, thin woman who h^d to practice the laying her bony hand 
upon my unfortunato little head when the terrible play was 
about V 

^* I dare say it was," said Mr. Bell ; *< but, at any rate, Lady 
Clarissa Shrimpton is now Lady Clarissa Dowling." 

** Poor Miss Martha ! and she is out of health too ? How 
can I manage to pay my duty to her, Mr. Bell, without running 
the risk of bejng recognised by Sir Matthew, as the unfortunate 
boy who escaped from the Deep Valley ? He would be able, 
I suppose, to make me serve out my time ?" 

*^ I do not think he would attempt it just now, Michael !" 
was the consolatory reply. ^< Thank God !" continued Mr. 
Bell, ^ there has been a good deal said of late concerning the 
abominations of the Deep Valley Factory, and I don't much 
think Sir Matthew Dowling would run the risk of having it 
proved that he had kidnapped a boy away to it, in the style he 
managed you. I should have no fear whatever of your pre- 
senting yourself at Dowling Lodge; only I think it is ten to 
one her ladyship will not let you get a sight of Miss Martha 
without her being present, unless you were to write a line to 
the young lady first, and then, perhaps, she might contrive it." 

Michael now rose to take his leave, offering, with a feryour 
that was very touching, his earnest thanks for the generous 
kindness with which he had been received ; but he resisted all 
the hospitable efforts made to retain him as a guest. He had 
need, he said, to be alone, that he might bring his mind to such 
a state as should enable him to sustain the wonderful change 
in his prospects with something like fortitude and rational com- 
posure. There was more veal kindness and true sympathy 
in the manner of accepting this excuse, than the most pressing 
offers of hospitality could have shown ; and Michael, after in« 
ro/untariiy kissing the Viand a\T%u\iQ^ owx \a Xa^ViSltcl Cue well, 
took his departure from tVie c\ex^Vi\^si!% \ww»%^\^'^\«wx 
full of thankfulness to Qod axid m^n. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Michael calls his Wisdom to Council, and the Points to be discussed pQt> 
zle them.^^An early Walk. — An old Friend with a changed Faee. 

To describe Michael Armstrong's feelings as he took his soU 
itary way along what seemed to him the most unfrequented 
fields he could find, would be both a difiicult and an unnecessary 
task. That his heart swelled with thankfulness and joy can* 
not be doubted ; yet there was a vagueness and uncertainty as 
to what he ought immediately to do, which made him anxious 
and sad, even in the midst of hope and joy. The small sum 
he had been able to save from his wages had been spent, or 
very nearly so, since he set out upon his eventful expedition* 
He had already accepted of a loan from the friendly old coaeh^ 
man of Miss Brothert(m, and he shrunk from the idea of con- 
tracting more debts, while unable to say with certainty when 
ihey should be paid. How, then, was he to reach his brother, 
in his happy, distant home ? And where and how was he to 
pass the anxious interval that must of necessity intervene be- 
fore he could even know to what point he should direct his pil- 
grim steps, even had he the means of setting forth ? 

The path he had taken proved to be a short cut leading into 
the high road from Fairly to Ashleigh ; and, on quitting the 
fields, he found himself close to the door of a public house, 
which he was tempted to select for his shelter as long as he 
remained in the neighbourhood, both because it was lonely and 
because it was humble. Having entered there, bespoken a 
bed, and made a very frugal repast, he inquired the distance to 
Dowling Lodge ; and finding it was greater than he could trav* 
erse on foot with any hope of returning in decent time to oc- 
cupy his newly-taken lodging, he resolved to wait till the fol- 
lowing morning, when, by setting ofif at daybreak, he might be 
-able to make his visit to Martha, and peiiiaps report the result 
of it to Mr. Bell, before he slept. 

His mind had too much on which to employ itself for him 
to feel the afternoon a long one : an orchard close behind the 
little inn afiforded him shade and soft turf whereon to sit or 
lie, or to pace backward and forward, with unequal steps, as 
he meditated on the chances for and u^>SkaX\A& «^^\\)««^tiQSk 
Vol. IL—Q 
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in the happy, thrice happy party described by Miss Brother* 
tOD. Nor had he wearied of these exciting but most anxious 
thoughts when the moon, and the stars, and the heavy dew 
warned him at length that the day was gone and night come. 
And then he remembered that, in order to follow Mr. BelFs 
advice, he must prepare himself with a letter to Miss Martha, 
which it would be necessary to write before he went ,to bed. 
Fortunately, his hotel was able to furnish the needful im* 
plements ; and, after a little reflection, he penned the following 
note : 

** A poor lad, to whom Miss Martha Dowling once showed 
much charitable kindness, is now waiting at the park gates to 
know if he may pay his duty to her. He takes the freedom 
of asking for this favour, because he has been told that she 
would be pleased to hear he was alive and well." Having di- 
rected this to Miss Martha Dowling, and sealed it in the best 
manner he could, he retired to his little bed in a state of mind 
' that hovered between inexpressible felicity and anxiety that he 
was hardly able to bear. 

He was afoot in time to hear the lark's first overture on the 
following morning ; and his spirits, cheered by the bracing, in- 
fluence of the hour, and by the sound sleep which had pre- 
ceded it, enabled him to breakfast on a slice of brown bread, 
bespoken the night before, and laid ready for him, with a 
draught of icy-cold water from a neighbouring well, without 
any mixture of melancholy, though he thought the while of all 
the dangers and difficulties he might have to encounter ere he 
stood beside his Edward on the beautifiil terrace to which his 
dreams had transported him so easily. 

Michael was a stout walker, and had reached the well-re- 
membered precincts of Dowling Lodge soon after the earliest 
servants were stirring. He had made up his mind to be the 
bearer of his own letter ; and accordingly, having shown the 
address to the woman at the lodge as . a reason for being per- 
mitted to enter, he approached the stately mansion by the 
road which led to the ofiices, and, intrusting his epistle to the 
first female he encountered, requested her to deliver it to Miss 
Martha without delay. " Why, she beant up yet," said the 
girl, looking at him, however,, with the good-humoured smile 
with which light-hearted young damsels are wont to greet such 
very handsome lads as our Michael. 

"But perhaps you will be so good as to let her have it as 
Boon as she is awake," he replied, Te\.\m\vck%>\v%%mle« 
'* Wellf poor thing, and ihail may be tw>^^to»«x\^^^;^ \^* 
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turned the girl, '* for her cough often wakes her before this 
time. Will you wait for an answer ?" 

** I wonU trouble the servants by staying here," replied Mi- 
chael ; *"• but, if you please, you may tell the young lady that 
I will walk up and down the road till she can let me have it* 
Does Miss Martha walk out early in the mornings as she used 
to do ?" he added. \ 

*' That's just what she likes best, poor thing," replied the 
girl. '* But you needn't be afeard that she's gone out al- 
ready ; for if she had, I should have been sure to have seed 
her, for she never has the great door opened for her at this 
time of day, for fear of disturbing my lady, who always lies 
unaccountable late." 

" And does Sir Matthew rise early now ?" Remanded Mi- 
chael, with some anxiety. 

** He ! not he ! He eats and sleeps like a pig, they say ; 
but he is grumpier than ever, both to men and maids too, since 
he married the new lady. I wonder as I never happened to 
see you before, as you seem to know 'em all so well." 

'^ It is several years since I was last here," returned Mi- 
chael ; " but run up stairs with it, there's a dear girl, will you t 
because I want to get my answer and be off." 

*< You had better stop here till I come down again," replied 
his good-natured messenger, '' instead of walking up and down 
the road, without knowing whether there's an answer or no ; 
sit down in the kitchen, and I'll be back in no time." 

And into the kitchen he went ; the selfsame kitchen which« 
just eight years before, had been the scene of his painful ex- , 
amination by Sir Matthew Dowling's servants. He remem- 
bered the room perfectly ; could have pointed out the exact 
spot where the awful housekeeper sat, and the place where 
he had himself stood, with no better champion to sustain his 
courage than the greasy kitchen-maid, whose pitying broad 
face, bent over him, he recollected as perfectly as if it had 
beamed upon him but the day before. He was still deeply re- 
volving these interesting reminiscences, and the strange con- 
trast they offered to his present hopes, when his envoy re- 
lumed : ** Miss Martha wants to know your name, young 
man," she said ; ^' but she is getting up, and will be walking 
in the park as usual," she says, *' presently, so it is likely 
enough that she will give you the answer herself." 

»* Very well," replied Michael, perfectly satisfied. " Good " 
morning ! I am very much obliged to you." 
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<* But you havenH told me your name, and Miss Martha 
says that she should like to know it.** 

** My name isn't one that would make any difference," he 
replied, ^^ so I wonH trouble you to go up again about that ; 
good-by !" and, without waiting for any farther discussion, he 
walked off, exceedingly well pleased at having arranged the 
wished for tite-d-tite so satisfactorily. The noble dimensions 
of the park enabled Michael to select a space amply sufficient 
for his promenade which was neither within sight of the man- 
sion nor the lodge, and, ere he had made many turns upon it, 
he perceived the lady he wished to see approaching him. 

He could not doubt that it was Martha ; for, at that hour of 
the morning, none other was at all likely to be there ; but she 
was too much altered for him to recognise her in any degree. 
He thought she was taller than he had expected to see her ; 
but, at any rate, she was greatly thinner, and so delicately 
pale that her appearance was rather a contrast than a resem* 
b)ance to what he had expected to meet. She was already * 
near him when he turned upon the path and met her. He 
stopped, took off his hat, and bowed respectfully. 

^* You are Miss Martha Dowling, ma'am V* he said, inter- 
rogatively. 

" Yes," replied Martha, ** that is my name ; but when did I 
see you before, young man ? I do not know yon." 

'* It is a great many years. Miss Martha ; but I can never 
forget your kindness.*' 

The pale cheek of Martha was tinted with a vivid blush as 
•she exclaimed, ** If it were possible — if I did not know that he 
was dead. But this is nonsense," she added, recovering her 
composure. ^* I quite forget your person, young man," she 
continued, after a pause : '^ but, if I have done you any service, 
I am glad of it. Perhaps, if you tell me your name, 1 may re« 
member the circumstances to which you allude." 

'^ Oh ! Miss Martha !" replied Michael, '^ I am afraid my 
aame will startle you, and therefore I do not like to speak it. 
But I think it came into your head just now, only you stopped 
short, and said it was impossible." 

^ Can it be Michael Armstrong that I see 1" demanded Mar- 
tha, in an agitated voice. 

'* It is indeed. Miss Martha !" he replied ; ** it is Michael 
Armstrong, come back to thank you for all your great kindness 
to Mm.'' 
** My kindness to Michael kim^VEow^'V^ i^^ ^iLcUimed. 
" AlsLS ! it was I who occasioueA ^W ^^a wsSfctva^^N ^w^^'WkV 
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have thought for many years, his death. How is it you have 
been saved, Michael ? How is it you have escaped from the 
horrid place to which I was the cause of your being sent?" 

<< My dear Miss Martha !" returned Michael, greatly affected 
by her look of ill health and by the agitation she displayed, 
for tears were trickling fast down her pale cheeks, ^' my dear 
Miss Martha," he said, '< / know, if nobody else does, the kind 
motive that you had for every word you spoke ; and was it not 
1 myself tliat said I wanted to go, Miss Martha, when we 
walked together from here down to poor mother's house? 
Never, never can I thank you enough for ail your goodness 
then, as well as at all other times, from the very first moment 
that ever 1 saw you !" 

** Thank God !" cried poor Martha, fervently clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to heaven ; " you know not, Michael, 
what a load you have taken from my heart ! 1 have, for years 
lived under the dreadful weight of beli^eving myself to be your 
vnurderer. The thought has haunted me by night, and rarely 
quitted me by day. And my poor father too ! This crime, at 
least, he has not to answer for I" 

Michael could not help thinking — though for Worlds he would 
not have lessened her pious satisfaction by uttering the thought 
— that though he had escaped with life from the terrible suffer- 
ings to which he had been exposed^ he owed Sir Matthew but 
little gratitude for it. Fortunately, however, for his veracity, 
he was not called upon to answer this observation, for Martha 
immediately added, 

" Does Miss Brotherton know that you are alive, Michael P 

*' No, Miss Martha, she does not," he replied ; *^ my broth* 
er Edward is living with her in some place abroad, and till 
yesterday I have existed in the dismal belief that he was dead, 
and that I had not a single relation in the whole world." 

^' And where are you living, Michael 1 What is your home 
now 1 And how did you escape from the dismal place to which 
you were sent as an apprentice ?" 

Iti answer to this, Michael related, as briefly as he could 
contrive to do it, all that had happened to him, confessing freely 
that he had run away, and that he suppdised he^ was liable to 
be sent back again to work out his time if Sir Matthew dis« 
covered that he was alive, and if it were his pleasure to do it. 

«« We will not talk of anything of that kind, Michael," said 
Martha, a bright blush again visiting her cheek. '^ It would 
not be prudent, certainly, for you to make yourself known 
here ; aad I particularly desire \bAX70uvt\!^'&siX^^>^« V'vs^ 
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grateful, oh ! most grateful, for your coming to tell me that the 
dismal news of your death was not true ; but, now that yon have 
set ray heart at rest on that score^ do not come here again, Mi* 
chael ; Lady Clarissa is very particular about everybody that 
comes to the house ; and, in short, though I shall always 
have the greatest regard for you, Michael, I would a great 
deal rather that you did not come to Dowling Lodge again.'* 

Michael perfectly understood, though it was erident she 
would not avow it, that poor Martha had fears for his safety, 
should Sir Matthew discover him ; and without giving her the 
slightest reason to suppose that he saw this, he assured her 
that he was going immediately from AsMeigh, without any in- 
tention of returning to it. Martha then looked at her watch, 
and seeing that there was still above an hour to spare before 
the usual time at which the family came down stairs, ventured 
to seat herself on the trunk of a newly-felled tree, while she 
questioned the youth, for whom she still felt the strongest inter- 
est, as to what his projects were» and when and how he thought 
of leaving England to join his brother. With frank and touch- 
ing simplicity, Michael entered freely into all his harassing, 
doubts and difficulties ; confessed that he had not a shilling in 
the world that he could call his own, and, worse still, that he 
could not help feeling a strong repugnance to throwing ^himself 
wholly on the charity of Miss Brotherton, for no other reason 
in the world than because she had nobly provided for his broth- 
er. <* To know that Edward is alive, and not endeavour to see 
him, is impossible^^ he continued. ^*But I would fain earn 
money enough^ if it were possible, to enable me to get to bin 
without being chargeable to her ; and, once within reach of 
him, once near enough to his dwelling-place to know that we 
need never be many days asunder, I should not fear but that I 
might earn my living, without being indebted to charity for it. 
I was always stronger than Edward, you know, Miss Martha» 
and there is no reason, because he lives an idle life, dear fel- 
low, that I should do so too.*^ 

*' Michael I" she replied, her whole countenance lighted up 
with the most animated expression of pleasure, ** my dear 
Michael Armstrong t your coming here is cerminly the great-* 
est blessing that Heaven could have sent me. I cannot teU 
you, and you can never know, all I have suffered from believ- 
ing you were dead^and from knowing that J had been the cause 
of great and terrible saffiering to you. And that, too,, wholly 
owing to the trust which yoiu aud ^c^t ^ot mQ»\k«t reposed in 
Bte ! M^y ypu never>my dear boy^AuMOTi '^YftxSvV^ v^\\^^% 
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conscience burdened as mine has been. Be very sure that it 
is worse than anything yoo could have suffered at the Deep 
Valley, Michael I When you see Mary Brotherton, tell her 
that I owned this to you ; and perhaps she may think, at least, 
that she judged me rather more harshly than I deserved." 

'' If she jwlged you harshly at all, she was very wrong," re- 
plied Michael, warmly. <* People should know before they 
judge. Nobody who really knew you could judge you harshly." 

^* I had rather that kind sentence came from your lips, Mi- 
chael, than from those of any other human being. , If you can 
say it, and mean it too, as I am sure you do, who is thei'e liv- 
ing that can have a right to say the contrary X Yet this is not 
my only pleasure ; I happen to have the power — and I bless 
my poor father for it — of making some little atonement for the 
years of suffering that I so unwittingly caused you. f^rom the . 
day we were each of us fifteen, we have received an allowance 
of sixty pounds a year for dress ; and though I really never 
wanted one half so much as my sisters, my father, who has 
ever been a kind father to me, has always insisted upon my 
having the same ; and, at the marriage of my two elder sisters, 
he gave me a hundred pounds each time that I might be smart. 
But I have no taste for finery, Michael ; it always made me 
melancholy; so* I am very rich; I really do not know how 
rich, for I have always kept on laying the bank-notes that I 
did not want in a drawer^ and I have never counted them. 
Think if it will not be a pleasure for me now to open that 
drawer, and give you all that is in it. Oh ! with what differ- 
ent feelings shall I go to bed to-night from any I have felt for 
years past ! I am sure there must be enough to take you to 
Italy, or wherever else Miss Brotherton may be gone, and to 
set you up in some little business into the bargain. Wait here 
only ten minutes, my dear Michael, and I will return with my. 
treasure ; a real treasure now, and for the first time that I ever 
thought it so !'* 

Martha had risen from her seat as she spoke, and literally, 
before Michael could recover from his astonishment sufficiently 
to answer her, she was already at some distance from him. 
He had by no means settled to his satisfaction the question of 
whether he ought or ought not to strip the generous Martha of 
her little hoard when she again appeared. But she looked 
hurried and out of breath. 

<* Make haste, Michael, dear Michael T she said^ with much 
agitation. '< For pity's. sake, let me not be a^ia !^luai^d vol 
all the misery of self>reproaeh {tam^\)A<ci\L\^^^%^\'^^'«sQ^ 
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escaped. Take this parcel, Michael! Nay, never stay to 
eount them ! My father has left his room ; may have inqaired 
for me ; and may even now be following me. Bless you, Mi- 
chael ! Bless you ! Go, go, for God's sake, and leave the 
country as quickly as possible." 

With these words she turned from him, and with a step too 
rapid for her state of health, and plainly showing her extreme 
anxiety, she hastily retreated towards the house. 

Though after hearing Mr. Bell's decided opinion that no far- 
ther danger was to be feared from Sir Matthew Dowling, Mi'- 
chael would himself have felt not the least desire to run away 
from him, yet it was impossible not to perceive that Martha 
was of a different mind, and that, for some reason or other, she 
was exceedingly anxious that, he should not remain near Dow- 
ling Lodge, or, in other words, within her father's reach. 
Whether she were right or wrong in fancying that it was ne- 
cessary for his safety that he should keep out of the way, he 
felt that it would be cruel to oppose her ; and with the unex< 
amined roll of bank-notes thrust into his coat pocket, he gave 
but one farewell look at the retreating drapery of poor Martha, 
and then, with rapid strides and thoughts so full of the sceee 
which had just passed that he followed the right path rather 
mechanically than from judgment, he set off upon his return to 
the humble lodging he had secured fur the night. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Michael grows Eich» and takes a very delightful Walk back to West- 
moreland. — His Preparations for a longer Journey are suddenly stopped. 
— He makes a painful Y isit, but meets many old Acquaintances. 

The morning's ivalk had been a long one, even for Michael 
Armstrong, and right glad was he to find himself again in the 
neatly-sanded kitchen of his little inn, with a loaf and cheese 
before him of sufficient dimensions to resist any attacks he 
could make upon them. A moderate proportion of beer, in ad- 
dition to the solid meal these afforded, refreshed him so effectu- 
ally that he determined to lake his leave of Mr. Bell that night, 
preparatory to setting oS on Vi\% lexxmv \A^^%vcM^\«land on 
ibe following morning, iu o«4et Vo\yA fex«^^\ft\i>& ^u«A^^ 
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master there. On the subject of Martha's bank-notes he meant 
to be entirely guided by the advice of the clergyman, being 
equally fearful of offending, or, rather, of paining their generous 
owner by refusing to accept them, or of depriving her of what 
might be hereafter useful by agreeing to do so. 

*' I have seen Miss Martha, sir !" were his first words on 
entering Mr. Bell's parlour, and both look and accent showed 
that the interview had been an interesting one. '* But, alas ! 
she is greatly altered," he added, restraining with difficulty the 
tears that rose to his eyes. ** I fear she is very ill ; but she 
was glad, oh ! so glad to see me, sir! She has been fretting, 
poor dear young lady, under the false notion that she had been 
to blame about me ; but, thank God I I think she knows better 
now, and perhaps, when her mind is at ease again, she may 
recover health. I can't bear to think how pale and thin she is 
grown, and all about me, to whom she was the best and kind- 
est friend that ever poor boy had. And see, sir, what she has 
done now," continued Michael, drawing forth the roll of notes 
from his pocket. " Here is a large sum of money, I believe. 
She did not rightly know how much it was herself, she told * 
me, because she had kept on putting by what she did not want, 
and had never counted how much it came to ; and I'm sure I 
have not counted it either ; bol, whether it is little or much, I 
don*t feel quite certain whether I ought to take it." 

Mr. Bell smiled at the unusual manner in which the rich- 
looking, but carelessly-packed roll of paper had passed from 
one hand to the other. Before he examined the contents, he 
questioned Michael as to all that the generous-hearted girl had 
said to him on bestowing it, and the young man's faithful an- 
swers soon convinced him that there would be little kindness 
to the self»reproaching Martha in refusing a donation which 
she evidently considered as an atonement, and which would, 
he doubted not, by its application to Michael's necessities, do 
more towards healing her wounded mind than any other thing 
whatever. 

<' You must not refuse the gift, Michael," said Mr. Bell, 
after hearing his narrative to the end. '^ I do not wonder, little 
as she has been to blame in the matter, at her having suffered 
greatly for all that she innocently made you suffer ; nor am I 
at all surprised, since it was in her power to do so, that she 
should wish to make you this atonement. It comes at a lucky 
moment, my dear boy ; for not only will it enable you to pre- 
sent yourself before Miss Brotherton without throwld^ ^^our- 
Belff as you $sud yesterday, upoa Yiet cYimyj ^\svsx \ vQass^^"^ >x 
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may go far in assisting your hopes of entering into some busi- 
ness which may enable you to support yourself." 

Mr. Bell then opened the bundle of notes, and found that 
they amounted to rather 'more than five hundred pounds; a 
sum which to Michael appeared so enoTmous, that he uttered 
something like a remonstrance against the opinion which ad- 
vised his appropriating the whole. 

" Did you not tell me, sir," he said, ^* that Sir Matthew 
Dowling's affairs were not considered to be in so flourishing'a 
state as they had been? And may not this money be wanted 
by Miss Martha in case he should really become involved in 
difficulties?" 

** I think there is no danger of her wanting it, Michael," 
returned Mr. Bell. '^ Let what will happen, I have no doubt 
that Sir Matthew will be able to secure sufficient from the rel- 
ics of his enormous wealth to maintain his family in easy cir- 
cumstances. A sum like this, my dear boy, is but a drop in 
such an ocean." 

Michael resisted no longer ; and, this point being settled, his 
plan of operations M'as soon arranged. In deference to Mar- 
tha's fears for his safety, he decided not to visit his good friend 
Richard Smithson, at MiUford, Mr. Bell undertaking to settle 
the matter of the loan, and, moreover, to convey to the kind- 
hearted man the assurances of Michaers well-doing, of his 
gratitude, and hearty good wishes. The letter from the trav- 
ellers, which was to settle the happy Michaers road, would 
probably arrive within a week or two, and JMf • Bell recom- 
mended that, having paid his farewell visit to Westmoreland, 
he should return to Fairly, and there equip himself in such a 
manner as would be suitable for presenting himself before 
Miss Brotherton, Mr. Bell agreed to take the .custody cf his 
treasure till his return, and, with his bundle again on his shoul- 
der, and hve pounds in his pocket, Michael set off to walk 
over the fells and moors he had to traverse with a lightness 
of spirit that seemed to strew the deserts with flowers, and 
made every blast that blew upon him as soft and sweet as the 
gales of Araby. It was not the least, pei^haps, of his pleasures, 
as he strode sturdily along, to compare his present walk with 
that which had conducted liim from the Deep Valley to Ash- 
leigh four years before. 

The suffering, the terror, and the final agony of that expedi- 
tion could not co^e over his raind^ however, without throwing 
a shade over his gladness *, but \i cVv^'&v^vi^^ Vv^Xv^^v obscuring 
the bright combinatioQ o£ oVjecis \\i«x ^o\«^^ \bl ^^ :^\ssk^^v 
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before him ; and, altogether, it would be diffienh to find any 
walk on record more replete with enjoyment than this of Mi* 
chael to the humble mountain home that had so kindly shel- 
tered him. 

It was with a very flattering mixture of joy and sorrow that 
the good statesman and his family accepted Michael's farewell 
and listened to his happy hopes ; and it was amid blessings 
and hearty good wishes that once again he sallied forth to wend 
his way for the last time over the mountains, and bid a fond 
and lingering adieu to his beloved lakes and lawns. He felt 
that those had been to him as teachers and preachers, elevating 
his heart, and imagination, and preparing him, more efiectually, 
perhaps, than any other school could have done, for the differ- 
ent sphere of life in which he now hoped to move. 

On reaching Fairly, he found that a letter had arrived from 
Miss Brotherton, enclosing one to Martha Oowling, which had 
been forwarded immediately ; and which, by what the kind- 
hearted heiress said to her Fairly friends, seemed to have been 
written in consequence of the reports which had reached her 
respecting' the failing fortunes of Sir Matthew. Miss Brother- 
ton was at Nice, where it was her purpose to remain for some 
months. To Nice, then, the thrice happy Michael prepared to 
go ; a respectable wardrobe and all other necessary equipments 
were easily procured in the neighbourhood, his place to London 
taken, and ail things ready for his setting off, save that he still 
expected an answer to a very cautiously-worded epistle which 
he had ventured to address to Martha, infortoing her that he 
was setting off for Nice, and that any letter or message she 
might wish to convey to Miss Brotherton should be carefully 
delivered by her faithful humble servant, M. A. 

Michael was* at breakfast with his kind and hospitable 
friends, when a lad, bearing marks of hasty travelling in his 
appearance, made his way into the room, and with a look 
that seemed to prophesy eventful tidings if he were but asked 
for them, delivered a letter to Mr. Bell. This proved, however, 
to be only an empty cover, enclosing one to Michael, which 
was handed to him, while the eyes of his host and hostess 
fixed themselves with some anxiety on his face. Michael tore 
open the despatch, and changed colour as he read it. Then, 
giving an intelligible glance at the messenger, who ceased not 
to wipe his forehead with one arm, while he held his hat 
squeezed to his side' with. the other, he said, '< I should like to 
speak to you about this, Mr. Bell." 

" Go into the k/tchen, my lad,'' said V\ie tXct^toasv^''^ %:«A. 
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get some breakfast Yoa shall know when the answer is 
ready.** 

Though evidently disappointed- at being thus dismissed un* 
questioned, the boy consoled himself with the hope of a kitch- 
en audience, and, making his reverence, retired. 

*^ What in the world have you got there, Michael !" demand- 
ed Mr. Bell. '* Not good news, I am afraid ?" 

** No, indeed, sir," repled Michael, ^ very far from it. It is 
from Miss Martha Dowling, who. seems to be in great distress.** 

*^ Read it to us, my good fellow, will you t if there is no 
reason to the contrary." 

'* What is written here, sir, cannot long be a secret from 
anybody. This is what she says : 

** * Dear Michael ! 
«< < Pray come to me at Dowling Lodge directly. There is 
no longer any danger to be feared from my poor dear father, 
for he is very, very ill ; and I think you can be useful to me, 
which I am sure you will be if you can. Alas ! Michael, you 
will witness a dreadful scene 1 My poor father has kept every- 
thing secret to the very last ; meaning, I am sure, to prepare 
his family for it as well as he could. I could not think what 
it was made him send all my sisters away to Arabella and 
Harriet. The two little ones, indeed, as well as the three 
youngest boys, are all at school, so that I am the only child 
he has left with him, my elder brothers, being all away in their 
different professions. I tell you all this now, Michael, be- 
cause I shall, I suppose, have no time to say anything but on 
necessary business when you come here. Do not dday. I 
am sure you can be useful to me. 

'^ ' In great sorrow, your friend, 

•* * Mabtha Dowliko.' " 

" Poor girl ! This is sad indeed !" cried Mr. Bell. " I 

imagine, though she does not explain herself, that her father's 

affairs are fallen into confusion. Yet I cannot guess what 

you can do for her. However, you must go immediately, of 

course ; and you had better hire a chaise, that no time may be 

lost. And I would advise you, Michael, to take with you the 

pocket-book which Mrs. Bell packed up for yon so carefully 

last night. I fear that it is but too likely your prediction will 

be falBlled already, and lVia.1 iKe ^^r young lady may be glad 

to have some of her nolea Tel^m^^?^ 

'* Tbank GJod I that 1 W2l« nox ^o^;" x«\JC^«^\R:vScasfiiA^v 
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▼ently. **It will be the greater pleasure of my life if I can 
be useful to her !" 

Little tfme was lost in setting off; and eertainly, muoh 
before his arrival ha<l been hoped for by Martha, Michael, who 
left his postchaise at a public house near the lodge, was walk* 
ing towards the mansion by the same path in which he had so 
lately parted from her. On entering the kitchen, the scene 
which met his eyes explained at the very first glance th* 
nature of the business carrying on upon the pretnises. A. 
number of men were standing about, some lew occupied in 
sticking slips of paper, inscribed ^* Lot No. — ,^' upon a vario*> 
ty of articles, which appeared to have been collected there Ibr 
the purpose. Others, with black eanvass aprons and paper 
caps, were coming and going with no very apparent purpose ; 
while another eet, with cold meat and beer*flagoos before themt 
sat round a small table in a corner, discoursing upon tliemea 
Which appeared' to occasion them much merriment. 

But among all these there was not one (hat looked like a 
servant of the house ; and, taking advantage of the cunfusioii 
which seemed to license the freedom, he walked on without 
speaking to any of ihem, and determined to trust to his mens- 
ory for binding the smi^U mornitig-parlour which used to con- 
tain all poor Martha^ little literary personalties, and in whlcb 
all his reading and writing lessons had been received. 

Neither his recollection nor his conjecture deceived hMn ; 
he foutid the apartment he sought, and, on opening the door« 
discovered Martha sitting there. But she was not, as he bad 
hoped to find her, alone. On a sofa placed opposite the win* 
dows sat a figure, boh upright in the middle of it, with a aofih 
table before her entirely covered with tririkets, delicate Shvm 
china, miniature bronzes, and other valuable kniekknaoks. A 
quantity of cotton*wool lay on the sofa beside 'her, and hev 
long lean fingers were actively employed in selecting the rooal 
precious articles, enveloping them ia the wool, and then cram* 
ming them into a large basket that stood before her, sometimes 
selecting one, either smaller or more precious than the resl^ 
and thrustitig it into her pocket or up 4ier sleeve. A large in- 
I dian screen was spread before the door, which induced Mi* 
chael, on hearing a voice that certainly was not that of hi^ 
friend Martha, to remain unseen iong'eoough to decide wbell^ 
er his entrance would be likefy 4o ooeasioa her any embai^ 
rasament. 

** I tell you, Martha, lihat you talk \%ft % fao^; vni \W. Vi 
what you always were and alwava v^\»Y^ «^\^^ -"K^iv^ 
Vol. IL—R 
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lady in a shrill voice, but in a tone that she was endeaYoariof 
to reduce to a whisper. *^ What right can any one of these 
horrid dirty fellows have with what is minot I should like to 
know t I am not g<Hng to be made bankrupt, or sent to jailf 
or have my pinoperty seized, because your abominable, wicked, 
low-born, brutal, treacherous, false father has been found out, 
and is going to be treated as he deserves. As for you and all 
the rest of your family, there is nothing to be said or done, I 
suppose, but to submit, and just do what you can to get your 
bread. With such blood as you have got in your veins, there 
will be no great harm done if you were all to go out as house* 
maids and footmen. The thing happens among low people 
oontinually, if the father gets into distress ; but I should like 
to know who ever heard of a woman of quality, the daughter 
of an earl, being treated in the same sort of upceremonious 
wayT 

<* But indeed, Lady Clarissa, it will be a great deal worse 
for my father if it is found out that his wife has been endeav- 
ouring to secrete property," said Martha. 

^ His wife, indeed I A pretty sort of husband he has made 
me, hasn't he t Having my noble arms painted on his paltry 
carriages, and engraven on his plate, not a single ounce of 
which had been twenty years in his possession ; and then, 
vulgar wretch! insisting upon seeing my housekeeper's ac- 
count, for fear I should save anything out of the money he al- 
lowed me I Pitiful, cheatiog, brutal, manufacturing savage! 
But, thank Grod 1 my slavery is at an end ! To-mprrow will 
see me many a good mile on my way to Scotland ! The 
monsters say I may take my clothes and my money ; and my 
clothes and money I will tuLe, I promise you, Miss Martha ; 
so I would resdly advise you to go and collect your own things, 
and see them put together decently. You may be able to sell 
some of them, perhaps, which might be very useful, and that 
would be spending your time much more profitably, and de- 
cently too, than sitting there lecturing me upon what I may 
imd what I may not take. I shall take everything that be- 
longs to me, and there's an end of that ; and I wish to my 
heart you would just go away and leave me in peace." 
, <<Did I not know^ Lady Clarissa, that my father would suf- 
fer for it," said Martha, rising, " I would not have trouUed you 
with my remonstrances ; but I am certain that you are now 
occupied ia abstracting things that of right belong to my poor 
father^a creditors ; and if U Va diacoNet«^> \x mvj \)A \V& caeans 
of their refusiuff his cenikcale) and Va tg^^:} \^« ^d»5yqK^*\fi»A v 
JaU for life.'* 
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** And where could he he hetter, Miss Martha T I am 
sure I don't know. My belief is that he is mad or going to 
be mad, and I don't see but a jail is as comfortable as a 
madhouse ; and as it must be a great deal cheaper, it will 
suit his circumstances a great deal better. I wish you would 
go, child, and see if there is such a thing in the house as a 
basin of soap for my luncheon. I may ring and ring, bul 
there is not a creature that will answer the bell now." 

Martha made no reply, but she rose from her chair, and 
Michael stepped back into the passage, that she might not 
meet him within hearing of her selfish stepmother. 

^ You are come, then !" exclaimed the poor girl, on catching 
sight of him. *^ This is very kind of you, Michael! If you 
will walk this way with me — there is nobody in the great 
drawing-room now — ^I wiH explain my reasons for sending for 
you." 

Michael followed her to the well-remembered drawing-room, 
which had so often witnessed the display of Sir Matthew's- 
munificent charity, by showing him ofi* to all the neighbour- 
hood. The recollection was very hateful to him, yet the right- 
hearted lad felt a pang as he accompanied his, benefactress: 
into this greatly-altered scene of former splendour. The 
whole house was under preparation for a sale by auction, and 
nothing could exceed the speaking state of gilded desolation 
which this fine room exhibited. 

** Never mind the confusion, Michael ! Just step over these 
curtains ; we can sit down, up in that corner of the room ; 
take care of the mirrors, my dear boy ! Surely they have 
thrown these costly things about more heedlessly than was ne« 
cessary," said poor Martha, as she led the way over rather 
than through the scattered mass of splendid furniture with 
which the room was strewed. 

^ It is strange, Michael," she resumed, as soon as they had 
seated themselves in a clear space of six feet wide, where 
two chairs were standing near one of the windows, *^ it is 
strange, most strange, that you should be th&only person thai 
1 could think of to assist my poor father in his misery ! Yoa 
who have suffered so severely from— -from his displeasure. 
But I found out, Michael, that you had a kind, good talk to me 
•f your mother and poor Teddy. It was that which made 
me take notice of you then, and it is that which makes me 
ask for your assistance now." 

<* And happy and thankful shaU \ be Si \ ^^ti ^^ ^^^^2sc) 
goodf Mi$B Martha!" replied MicWeV e%.^«iVi» ^^Wffl3% 
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brought baek the notes, all bat about twelve pounds, that has 
bees laid om, for me. It is a very Urge sum. Miss Martha^ 
and I trust it will be useful lo you." 

'« I do not want it, my dear boy !'' replied Martha, smiling 
through her tears ; *' but I am glad to find that I was not nus- 
taken in you. No, Michael ! let me siilly under all circum* 
^ stances, have the unspeakable comfort of believing that I have 
been able to make you some little atonement for all yoo have 
gone through from my ill-judged and ignorant advice. Yon 
Would make no difficulty about keeping what has been accu- 
mulated out of my hatred of silks and satins, Michael, if yoa 
' could guess the extraordinary good it has done me to know 
that you are alive and well, and less destitute than you would 
have been had yoo never seen me. I thought I was dying, 
Michael, before your little note reached me ; but now, strange 
to say, spite of all the calamities which have fallen upon my 
lamily since, I feel as if I might still live long enough to be 
useful to my poor father. Alas! Michael, his condition is 
Tery dreadful ! For some months past I have perceived a 
great alteration in him. His menuiry has failed him, and, at 
times, his temper has been so variable that I have seen him 
violently angry and very intemperate in his language one min- 
ute, and enduring the insolence of Lady Clarissa with the 
tteekness of a child the next. And now, in short, Michael, I 

freatly fear that his reason is shaken by the misfortunes that 
ave fallen upon him. He has kepi all his commercial dis- 
asters so completely to himself, that not even his most confi< 
dential agents were at all aware of their extent ; and I there- 
fore hope that, if I can contrive to remove him from this mel- 
ancholy scene, his mind will be relieved by feeling that the 
worst is over, and that I may have ^e exceeding happiness of 
seeing him restored to reason and to health.'' 

** And in what way, then, can 1 be useful to you, my dear 
Miss Martha ? I dare not combat your will, but it seems to roe 
that if his creditors are stripping his house in this way, such a 
sum as you have put into my hands might be very useful to 
bimj" said Michael. 

•^And so it would, certainly, my good friend, if he had not 

provided for the exigences of this terrible moment, by having 

a large sum of ready money in the house ; afact which he ha» 

eonSded to me only," replied Martha. «* His marriage with 

Lady C/arissa," she conunued, ^« V\«« been a greater misfortune 

to him, jH ichael, than any \oB«es \iv Viv%\)\i:«ATtf&%% ^xyv:\^ V^«iiiblf 

be. She has led him a moaX \ite\cXM&OL Y&«^ ^^\!&\as2\^ Xkk^Y 
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iBf his high spirit in snbjeecioo, by threalening to hriDg h«r 
brother upon him, if he treated her with aoj want of respeet; 
and my poor fathei's rererenee for rank and title is snch, that 
he has submitted to her in ererything . But during this f erriUo 
fortnight that has passed since the disclosure of his ruin, her 
conduct has been perfecdj fngfatfiri ; and I feel quite certain 
that* when she has taken herself off to Scotland, which she in- 
tends to do to>niorrow, my falher will feel so greatly relioTed, 
that the Tery best efiiscts upon his mind may be hoped for fiom 
it. What 1 want yon todo for me Michael, is this : Too most 
procure a postchawe to be at the lodge gates to-night at twelve, 
The men who are left in charge of &e house get both tired and 
tipsy before that hour, and will b^ in bed and asleep ; and then 
I think I shall be able to get my poor father away from all 
the irritating objects which surround him here. He has been 
Tery ill with violent spasms, and confined to his bed for a day or 
two, which one of the maids tells me is the reason wh j he has 
not been more strictly watched. They think he is too ill to 
get away. But he is greatly better to-day, and, though I hate 
persuaded him to remain in bed, I think he has quite lost the 
complaint, and will be able to get off if yon will do what I 
desire of yoiL I know not another being that I could trust. 
My poor father has spent a great deal of money, and been very 
liberal to many, but I do not know one whom I do not suspect 
would be more ready to betray than help him if they saw him 
endeavouring to get away. His physician, Dr. Crockley, a 
man on whom he has heaped innumerable favours, is, I strongly 
suspect, acting as a spy upon him ; and it is because I expect 
his daily visit presently that 1 will not let my father get up. 
Therefore you see, Michael, there are some difficulties to be 
encountered. Do. you think you could manage to get a chaise 
to the gates without its being known that it was for him ?" 

^* I am quite sure of it," replied Michael ; *^ for, to save time, 
I came hither in a chaue myself, which is now waiting at the 
public house to conduct me back to Fairly. 1 have oDly to go 
and tell the boy that I shall not be ready to return before night, 
in order to have him ready to start at any hour yon please.*' 

«* To Fairly V* said Martha, musingly. ^* But it is no mat- 
ter ; he may sleep at the inn there, as well as at any other, 
and the next morning we must make our way to the nearest 
port where there is a chaiice of our finding a steamboat going 
to France. It will not do^ at present for my father to remain 
in the country. When he has got his certificate^ he will ha 
MMfe ; but I greatly fezt some difficolxy abouX VsJ^ 

R % 
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While Manha was thus explaining her hopes and feats, dM 
•ound of carriage* wheels was lieard sh>wly approaching hy 
the road whicli led to the chief entrance, which passed at no 
greal distance from the window at which they were sitting. 

** Here comes Dr. Crockley !** she exclaiined ; '^ I am rerj 

S" id his Tisit will be over so early. This will gi^e me time 
preparation." 

But she was mistaken ; the equipage she heard approach* 
ing was not the recently 8et*up cab of Dr. Crockley, bat the 
doneky-ehair of the CTer-actiTe Mrs. Gabberly. Nothing could 
be much farther from poor Martha^s inclination than eneoai^ 
terkig the prying old woman at this moment ; but baring has- 
lily told Michttel to appear as if he were employed in taking a 
catalogue of the fumitare, for which pnrpose paper, pens, and 
ink lay conveniently ready on one of the marble slabs, she hoiw 
tied out into tlie hall for the purpose of meeting the physiciaOf 
and attending him, as usual, to her faibcr ; so that the avrndiog 
Mrs. Gabberly was impossible. 

** Oh, my poor, dear Martha I that^s you, is it ? Well, now I 
yon was just the person I wanted, to see. Bui I do wonder yon 
did not get off with your father, poor man ! when he made his 
eaeape this morning." 

** I know not what you mean, Mrs. Gabberly," replied Mar- 
tha, gravely. *' My poor father has been extremely ill, and is 
at Uiis moment confined to bis bed." The old lady gave a 
knowing wink with one of her little cunning Mack eyes, and, 
nodding her head very expressively, replied, ** €Hd birds are net 
eaught with chaff, my dear." 

•' What is it that you mean, Mrs. Gabberly ? that yon do not 
believe me ?" said Martha, indignantly. 

^ You are very foolish to bawl out in that way, my dear, 
with that young fellow that^s ealalognkig in there close within 
hearing. Mind, it is your fault, and not minet if he snspeets 
anything from your violence." 

*^ You are taking an account of all the looking-glasses, are 
yon notr said Martha, approaching the drawing-room door 
and addressing Michael. << You may come into Sir Mai- 
thew^s room now, if you please. He was asleep when I sent 
you away just now." Then turning to Mrs. Gabberly, she ad- 
ded, " Perhaps you would be so good as to see my poor father, 
Mrs. Gabberly ? I would not wish you to stay long with him, 
f9r he is very feverish; but I dare say he would take it very 
iittdly if you will just come m \o \t^^\t« ^w VCvc^!* 
Looking a good deal aiiipme^^>yQX %&ti«.7a&%^^ >B»>^aaQf«i^ 
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inth great alacrity, M n. Gabberij began to raooil the stairs, 
czeecdiffigly well pleased lo have an opportunity of proearing 
so exeelleni a ticket of admission to every house in the neigh- 
booirbood as the ocalar demonstration of the actual conditioa 
of the fallen knight would furnish. Michael, in complianee 
wkh the Older he had received, followed after ; and, in a few 
minutes, found lusttelf once oMire in the presence of the man 
under whose tyranny he had safiered so terribly. But a harder 
heart than Michael's might have been softened into forgivenesa 
and forgetfulness of all former injuries by the miserable aspeel 
of the wretched man who lay stretched upon ibe splendid bed 
that he could no longer call his own. His sieadiast-minded 
md affectionate daughter — the only earthly good diat avenging 
Heaven had left him-— entered first, intendiiig to annoance the 
visit of Mrs. Gabberly ; but 8ir Matthew sUrted up in bed, and» 
before she could speak, cried out, «* Do not let that devil Crock- 
ley come to me, Martha ! I will not see him, I tell you. I 
have got no pain now ; and, if I had, don't I know he woold 
rather give me poison than physic ! He is going to lose his 
annuity, you know." 

«« It is Mrs. Gabberly, dear papa, just come to ask yon how 
yon are," said Martha, leading the old lady to the bedside. 
^She will not stay, because you are not well enough to talk ; 
but yon will be glad to see her, will you not !" 

^ Glad r said the misersble man, knitting his brows, and 
throwing upon her a look of deep aversion. **> Don't I know 
her ! Is she not the town-crier of all the country round ? Have 
I not paid her Ua it a himdred times ! And do you think I 
don't know what she is come for now! Somebody else will 
pay ber now for bringing them word how the poor bankrupt 
Dowling looks." 

" Well, now, that is terrible, to be sure !" exclaimed Mis. 
Gabberly. '* He is quite shook in his mind. Do you think he 
would be outrageous if I was to feel his pulse, my dear ! I 
should like to prescribe for him ; I should indeed. Poor, dear 
man ! His talking about paying me is comical, to be sure. 
Let me feel your pulse. Sir Matthew, shall I !" 

Sir Matthew looked so very much as if he would have liked 
to take her up in his enormous hand and throw her to the far- 
ther end of the room, that Martha thought it prudent to prevent 
her nearer approach* 

^ You have now seen my father, Mrs. Gabberly," she said, 
with emphasis, ^' and that, I think, is all that can be neeessarY 
ibr/ofir saiis/acuan." 
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** Oh ! eertaioljr ; it » very satMractory," she replied, but 
without appearing to have the slightest intention of leaving the 
room ; for, in truth, it was at that moment the place where, 
beyond all others, she best liked to be. The downfall of Sir 
Matthew Dowling was the subject that employed every tongue^ 
and nobody could be so welcome to every drawing<>room, and 
every dining-room too, throughout the neiglibourhood, as one 
who could testify to havitig seen him, listened to him, and ascer* 
tained how he seemed to bear ii. It was impossible that any 
person could have been better qualified for the service than 
Mrs. Gabberly. Willingly would ihe still brisk little lady have 
crept under the toilet.table, or the bed itself, rather than have 
lost so glorious an opportunity ; and, instead of attending to 
Martha's repeated assurance that she " had better go now," 
she began opening sundry physic vials that stood on a table at 
the bottom of the bed, smelling some, tasting others, and pro- 
nouncing judgment upon all. 

'^ It is quite a mystery to me, my dear, what Dr. Crockley 
can be thinking of, giving such medicines as these to your fa<* 
ther," said she. ** I see plainly enough that he is in a very in- 
flammable and irritable state, and ought to be put altogether upon 
the depleting plan." Then putting her finger on her lip as 
a sign of secrecy, she whispered, " Til just stay here, Martha, 
behind the bedcurtains, till Dr, Crockley comes, and I think it 
may be very useful for us to have a liiile conversation together. 
I know my poor dear father's method in these cases as well 
as he did himself, and he was regular bred, you know, which 
16 more than we can say of poor dear Dr. Crockley." 

Exceedingly provoked, Martha now addressed her father, 
saying, **Mrs. Gabberly wishes to stay, papa, till Dr. Crockley 
comes, in order that they may have a consultation about you ; 
but you won't like that, shall you r 

'* Like it ?" replied the prostrate man, with bitterness. ^^ Oh I 

dear, yes, I shall like it vastly^ They are exactly a fitting 

pair to come together, -glowering and gloating round the bed of 

a ruined neighbour. Let her stay, by all means, Martha ; let 

her stay and watch it all. See, Mrs. Gabberly, there is a 

young auctioneering gentleman come to take an account of the 

furniture. Isn't it pleasant 1 I am sure it must do your heart 

good to see it. Don't go away, young man I" he continued, 

addressing Michael, who, shocked and disgusted, was making 

hi8 way towards the door. *' ik)n't go away. Go oh ; never 

mind losing a little lime *, 1 dare ««^ ^oxx \«\\\V^^ ^^vd for it all 

the aame^ and my dear good iie\^Vv>ao\« v!wi^^\v^\«.tc^«^\x\c^ 

BO much if ahe did not ace aomfsxViwvg qI vVv^VvbA ^wsw% w^r 
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<' Oh» daar ! oh, deftr I quite wild and wandering I isnH he ! 
GaUing Grockley and me a pair, too ! As if we ever thought 
of such a thing ! I am sure, for one, I can answer for il that 
I neynr did. His doll of a wife, you know, hasn't been dead 
above a year, and IVe no notion of such quick work ; it is quite 
indecent, I think. Good gracious me, no !" she continued, 
catching Sir Aiatthew*8 fierce eye fixed upon her with a mix- 
ture of haired and bitter irony ; ** what have I said ? TJl bet a 
guinea he fancies I mean something about his marrying himself 
up, all in such a hurry, with Lady Clarissa." 

'* Lady Clarissa !" cried the knight, in a loud voice. *^ That's 
sight ! I had very nearly forgotten her ladyship. Go to hev 
this moment, Martha ; tell her to come here. Is she not my 
wife ? Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh ! Is she not^ Mrs, 
Gabberly ? And shall she not come hither and share with me 
the delight of seeing a broker taking possession of my fumituroy 
and a dear good soul like you looking on ? Go, Martha, go 
when I tell you, aad bring the Right Honourable Lady Clarissa 
Dowling here." 

^ I am quite certain she won't come, papa," said Martha^ 
leaning down and whispering in his ear. '* So don't make me 
go to her." 

«' But she shttU though !" shouted Sir Matthew, <• even if I 
go down and fetch her myself. My dear Mrs. Gabberly, my 
sweet Mrs. Gabberly, will you have the great condescension 
to go for her ! You used to run about, if 1 did but hold up my 
finger, you know ; and you would not be so nngenerous as to 
refuse now, merely because I am a bankrupt ! Go to my Lady 
Clarissa, if you please, sweet Mrs. Gabberly, and tell her that, 
as she is a daughter of the noble house of Highlandloch, I wish* 
before we part, to give her a parting token of remembrance. 
She knows that I wear a magnificent diamond ruig, Mrs. Gab» 
berly, and you may just hint to her, if you please, that nothing 
has been taken ofl'my body yet. I do asstire you it will be a 
very pretty, touching scene for you to witness and talk about. 
It will indeed. I am quite determined to have a sentimental 
parting ; and as she has told me that she means to set oflf to- 
morrow, this will be just the right time for it ; won't it, Mrs. 
Gabberly V 

' Perfocdy well disposed to execute the commission, and quite 

as desirous as Sir Matthew could be that the proud poor lady, 

who had ever treated htir with haughty coldness, should be 

properly humbled, she darted towards the door iu otdec \a ^t* 

ibriD her errand ; bat Martha, remem\>«i\n^v\i^ m'^\i\Ax vsv^^Xi^^ 
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she had left her stepmother engaged, stepped forward to pre- 
vent her, qoietljr saying, " If my father wishes to see his wife, 
Mrs. Gabberly, I can go for her without troubling you ; and I 
really wish you would permit me to lead you down stairs to 
your donkey-chair at the same time ; I am sure you most be 
aware that papa is not in a state to bear seeing company.** 

*^ You are quite riglit, my dear, quite right, indeed ; Sir Mat- 
thew is looking sadly wild and feverish, and I should say that 
nobody whatever but his own family ought to see him. Of 
course, I suppose, it would not be very convenient to hire at- 
tendants now, for these sort of people, I am sorry to say, al- 
ways insist upon ready money, which is k cruel thing under 
such circumstances. But so it is, and therefore it follows that 
you and Lady Clarissa must be the chief nurses.** 

^* Certainly, ma'am, it will be his own family who will wish 
to attend to him. And therefore, if yon please, I will take yon 
down stairs and see you to your carriage." 

*' Me ! my dear !" cried Mrs. Gabberly, in the shrillest pos- 
sible tone. '* Surely you cannot mean to call such an old friend 
as I am, company? No, no, my dear Martha. Don't think 
tne such a brute ! I would not leave you just yet for the whole 
world ! You shall go yourself, my dear, if you will, and bring 
her ladyship up. I will stay here as quiet as a^ mouse, and 
watch by your poor papa. But perhaps it might be as well 
to desire that young man to finish with his scribbling and gel 
out of the room. He must have gone over everything by this 
time, musn't he ?" 

^ I will have her right honourable ladyship here before that 
fellow stirs a step, Martha. Do you hear me t That's more 
than half the fun,'* cried Sir Matthew, bursting into a shout of 
laughter. ^ Doesn*t she know our kind, clever, observing 
neighbour, who is come here so thoughtfully, just to look about 
her a little? Doesn*t she know her almost as well as I do? 
And won't she enjoy thinking what a pleasant description dear 
Mrs. Gabberly will be able to give of my Lord Highlandloch's 
sweet daughter watching the broker, and seeing that he sets 
everything down fair ?" 

ThankJiil was Martha that the supposed broker was one who 

could not in reality add to the horror of the scene. She turned 

to him as she left the room, saying, "You had better remain 

ii^re, If you please, till I return,** upon which he modestly en« 

sconced himself in a dislant cotti^t oCiUe room, and resting his 

paper upon a commode, conuuxx^^^ ^a Ya %\xmA^ \^ %^xvlihU 

upoa it. 
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Quite certain that ll would be impossible to get rid of Mrs. 
Gabberly till her father^s summons to his proud wife had been 
obeyed, and greatly more anxious to clear his room of this 
troublesome guest than to spare the feelings of her ladyship, 
Martha entered the little sitting-room, determined to deliver the 
message concerning the diamond ring, if she could not prevail 
without iu She found Lady Clarissa in the act of finishing the 
packing of her basket, by laying on the top of it sundry light 
articles of female attire, very cleverly calculated to make the 
whole pass under the general description of wearing apparel, 
which the courtesy of the law permits to be removed by all per- 
sons in the unfortunate situation of her ladyship. 

^ Now I hope you will cease your impertinent preaching, 
Miss Martha," she said, as the pale and agitated young wom- 
an entered the room. ** Unless every separate nightcap and 
frill are to be examined one by one by these brutes, I conceive 
no objection can be made to this package. Gather up the cot- 
ton wool, and poke it somewhere out of sight directly." Mar- 
tha obediently set herself to collect the scattered fragments of 
^e suspicious-looking wool, but, as she did so, said, *< My fa- 
ther wishes to see you, Lady Clarissa." 

*^ Insolent wretch V* exclaimed her ladyship, pausing in the 
act -of collecting various little articles for which she had not 
found room in the basket ; *' have you the audacity to bring me 
this as a message?'' 

** My father says, Lady Clarissa, that, as you are going to 
leave him to-morrow, he should wish to see you once more,** 
replied Martha. 

^* Monster .!" screamed Lady Clarissa, stamping her foot upon 
the floor, ^' he see me again ? He dare to lift his bankrupt eyes 
upon the noble woman he has so basely injured T Tell him, you 
bold messenger, who fears not to face the descendant of a doz- 
en earls to convey to her the words of a bankrupt cotton-spin- 
ner, tell him that the only atonement he can make is to die. 
Tell him this from me I and may the ostentatious settlement 
his unprincipled pride made on me, excuse me in some degree 
in the eye^ of my noble brother for the degradation! brought 
upon him by accepting it !" These last words were uttered 
with clasped hands, raised eyes, fervent accents, and all other 
4>rdlnary indications of uttering a prayer. 

Indignant and disgusted, Martha felt no scruple in employ- 
ing the means her father had given her for obtaining the inter- 
view he desired, and quietly said, in re^ly lo iViU W%\^^^^^ 
faiber stated that his motive for as\^ing u> ««^ ^5>^^\a.^ ^^^* 
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rissa, proceeded rrom his wtsh to present to you, as a paring 
gift, the diamond ring which he wears on his right hand.** 

The effect of these words was as sudden as that produced 
by the magic touch of a hand employed in turning off gas. 

^ That, indeed, is a most natural wish ! Unhappy, guiky 
man ! I can well believe that, had he the crown jewels at com- 
mand, he would deem them all too poor an offering to atone for 
the offence he has committed against me 1 I thank God, Mikr^ 
tha Dowling, that my noble blood has never taught me to 
forget that ! am a Christian ! There are many women, believe 
me there are, of less exahed rank than myself, who would not 
deign to obey such a summons. But I feel what my duties are, 
and I shall nerve my courage to perform (hem. Come with 
me to my dressing-room, Martha ; carry that basket for me, 
and then I will go with yon to the bedside of Sir Matthew.'' 

Martha attempted to obey, but the basket was too heavy for 
her to carry, and she set it down again, declaring that the task 
was beyond her strength. 

** A tolerably good joke that," said Lady Clarissa, endear* 
ouring to laugh, '* considering your origin ; but this is the last 
day of such pleasant jestings, and therefore I tnust tyearit with 
good humour, I suppose.** Then applying her own much 
stronger hand, she lifted her treasure and was stalking off with 
it, but stopped short ere she reached the door, saying, *^ No, I 
will stay here while you go and fetch my faithful Mistress 
Saunderson. She enters into all my feelings! thank G6d! 
and is as strong as a Highland pony into the bargain.** Hav- 
ing obediently performed this commission, and brought back 
the faithful Scotch waiting-woman, who had -adhered very 
steadfastly to her mistress through all the vicissitudes of her 
fortune, Martha at length succeeded in marshalling the Lady 
Clarissa Dowling into the bedroom of her husband. 

No signet-ring ever made a deeper impression on wax, than 
the diamond one of Sir Matthew had done on the memory of 
his noble wife ; and her first glance, as -she entered the room, 
was directed to the hand which lay on the bedclothes, that she 
might see if it had been already removed ; but no! there it 
sparkled still ; and with a gentler aspect than she had't»een sees 
to wear since ^e tremendous hour when the declension of Sir 
Matthew, from the richest commoner in the county into a bank- 
ruptf had been announced to her, she said, 

** You wish to see me,&\t%«\xVve:H« \ Martha ways yoa wish 
to see me.^ 
^ Yw, 1117 beloved r te^e^\^veVm^/*\^^^^a8eL^»^^ 
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you. Angdic sweetness ! how can I do otherwise? Look al 
yourself in the mirror, most beautiful Clarissa ? Look in the 
mirror before that broker there carries it off, and tell me if yon 
ihink it possible that any man could bear to part with so much 
beauty without having one final gaze upon it ? And see, my 
dear, here is your amiable neighbour Mrs. Gabberly I Is it 
not kind of her to leave all other visitings, that she may come 
to nestle herself here, among the very brokers, in the very cen- 
tre of our misery ? It is so heavenly-minded of her, isn't it ? 
I guessed, indeed, that one great reason for her making such a 
tremendous sacrifice was the hope of edification from beholding 
the Christian spirit with which your ladyship bears your lady- 
ship's overthrow ; and, besides her own improvement from it, 
she wishes to have it in her power to describe it to the whole 
neighbourhood. Very right of her, isn't it, my dear ? And 
that is the reason why I sent for you." 

In general, the nose of Lady Clarissa greatly outblushed her 
cheeks, which had more of the jonquil than the rose in them ; 
but now, from the tip of her high forehead to that of her long 
chin, she became crimson ; and but from the remarkable length 
of her throat, which seemed to rear itself in defiance of such 
danger, a fit of apoplexy might have been expected. 

** Begone ! you vulgar gossip-picker !" she cried, turning in 
uncontrollable rage upon the terrified little woman, '* and tell the 
contemptible neighbourhood through which you are going to 
crawl in your donkey-cart, like a snail in his shell, leaving 
your slime as you go, tell them all, from me, that the best con- 
solation under my remorse at having forgotten my own dignity 
by condescending to hold a place among them, arises from be- 
iog released from the degradation of associating with so con- 
temptible a being as yourself, and all who are capable of lis- 
tening to you \^ And, having uttered these words in a piercing 
▼oice, she rushed to the door, threw it with great violence wide 
open, and so left it, as she paced, with rapid but tragic strides, ip 
the shelter of her own boudoir and the sympathy of Mistress 
Saundersom 

It was, perhaps, because the door was open, and that he 
knew the sound would follow her, that Sir Matthew burst into 
the most violent shout of laughter that ever made itself heard 
from mortal lungs ; it terrified Martha, made Michael Arm- 
strong shudder^ and caused Mrs. Gabberly lierself to wish she 
were anywhere else, notwithstanding the very valuable infor- 
matioki this extraordinary scene would enable her to communir 
eate. I^n^ did t^is frightful laug^«OYk\kk\k%\«sA 
Vol. IL — Q 
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seemed to fail, and the boisterous merriment could be sustain^ 
ed no longer, a vehement and reiterated hissing followed, 
\Fhich at length ended in such complete exhaustion that Sir 
Matthew fell back pale, and apparently motionless, upon his 
pillow. 

** Mrs. Gabberly,*' said Martha, '* I must beg you to leave us 
now. You must perceive that my poor father ought to be 
alone. It is very important — ^fearfully important, I am afraid— 
that he should be kept perfectly quiet ! Give me leave to wish 
you good-morning." 

^^ 1 must say that it does seem very odd in you, Miss Mar- 
tha, to persist in calling me company. Good gracious ! To 
think of the terms on which I have always been in this house 
before your poor papa's unfortunate marriage ! I cannot and 
I will not leave you in such a condition. It would be perfectly 
monstrous, and everybody would call me a brute for it. Till 
Dr. Crockley has been here, I really neither can nor will go. 
I am quite determined that I will hear what he says about 
him." 

'* Let her stay," said Sir Matthew, in a hollow whisper, which 
proved that he was neither asleep nor dead, though his closed 
eyes and ghastly countenance might have been mistaken for 
one state or the other. 

Martha went to him, took his hand, wiped the profuse per- 
spiration from his brow, and then, placing herself in a chair be- 
side him, continued to watch his altered countenance, alike 
unmindful, as it seemed, of the presence of Mrs. Gabberly or 
that of Michael either. 

The lady, perfectly contented to be thus quietly established 
as a looker on, determined, for the present, neither to move nor 
speak, lest she might lose the valued privilege thereby ; but 
Michael became so conscious of the awkwardness of his situa- 
tion, and so fearful lest Martha, from forgetting him, might get 
into a scrape likewise, that he ventured to approach the foot of 
the bed on tiptoe, merely for the purpose of recalling himself 
to her recollection ; and then, on seeing her start at the sight of 
him, he said in a whisper, ^ I suppose I had better go down 
stairs now. Miss Martha ?" 

Martha, in reply to this, nodded affirmatively, and in the same 
low tone added, ** I shall have other business to speak to you 
about. Do not go away till you have seen me." 

Afjchaers eyes were nalUTally turned to Martha while this 

iyassed ^ but when he ^wilVidteN? \Yiem, wv^ ^%& ^qwqx \a make 
is retreau he caught the large, Vv^e o^«v^V^^-\w3«LY^^^^ 
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^r Sir Matihew fixed earnestly upon him. The young man in* 
▼oluntarily dropped his eyelids^ for the gaze was a frigh^ul one, 
and turned to leave the room. 

** Stay !" roared a hoarse, but loud and stunning voice from 
the bed. " Stay ! Devil ! demon ! hell*bird ! what do you come 
here for ? Cowardly blackguard ! do you think I do not 
know you ! You never dared to come till it was too late for 
me to hold you ! But you escaped me then, base runaway ! 
What do you come spying here for ? Did you think I should 
not know ye! Did you think I should forget those d — d 
hypocritical eyes, and that hateful curly hair, of the devil's own 
eolour? No, my pretty 'prentice, I have not forgotten your 
crocodile looks, and hever shall. I suppose you thought you 
should bring me to repentance by sending home word that you 
were dead. Was that it, eh ?" 

** I am able now. Sir Matthew, to pay for leaving the mill 
before my time, and I am quite ready to do it, if you please,'* 
replied Michael, gently* But he spoke to one who heard him 
not. Sir Matthew had a neck as short and thick as that of his 
lady was long and thin. His last interview with her had not 
been a salutary one for a man in his state of mind and body ; 
and the subsequent discovery of Michael, of whose visit to the 
factory he had heard from Parsons, and at whose escape he 
expressed the most unbridled rage, accelerated symptoms which 
had before threatened him, and sent such a rush of blood to the 
brain as instantly produced apoplexy, and left him totally de- 
prived of sense and motion. 

Martha, whose eyes w6re -fixed upon him, uttered a fearful 
shriek, and threw herself on the body, believing that he was 
dead.. But Mrs. Gabberly knew better. She had practised 
too long as an amateur not to know a fit of apoplexy when she 
saw it, and promptly exclaimed, ** Get away, Martha ! Get off 
of him, child 1 He is not d^d, I tell you, and, if we could but 
bleed him, he would open his eyes again fast enough.*' 

With the rapidity of lightning, poor Martha obeyed. She 
withdrew herself from the bed, endeavoured to raise her father 
in her arms, and, by the help of Michael, succeeded. She then 
bared his arm, bound her own waist-belt tightly round it, and 
with unshrinking courage had thrust a sharp penknife which 
she drew from her pocket into a vein, before the skilful lady 
who had prescribed the measure had half recovered her aston- 
ishment on perceiving that the poor girl had conceived the pro- 
ject of putting it into immediate execution. 

The old adage that ** where ihew \a ^ vi*i\^«'^\^ ^^'w^x 
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wu nerer better fllostrated than by this act of the tender-hearted 
and invalided Martha. She felt that her father's life hong on 
the promptness with which the operation was performed ; she 
felt, too, that if she shrunk from it, there was no one else who 
would perform it ; and, totally forgctfal of herself and her own 
feelings, conqnered the rebellious weakness that would have 
held her hand, and did what two minutes before she would have 
believed it utterly impossible she could have done. The result 
did honour to the skill of Mrs. Gabberly. The lazy current 
flowed, though . reluctantly. Sir Matthew opened his large 
eyes, rolled them from side to side, heaved a deep and heavy 
sigh, and presently attempted to speak, but this was beyond his 
power. 

*< What more should be done V* said the pale and now trem- 
bling Martha, turning towards Mrs. Gabberly. 

** Why now, my dear, you must just let him alone for a little 
bit," replied, the physician by hereditary right. '^ Well, now i" 
she added, ^ wasn*t it a blessing that I was here ? If I had 
not stayed, he would have been as dead as mutton by this time." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A friendly Gontaltation. — ^A dangerous Embassy. — Lady Clarissa receites 
some disagreeable Intelligence.-r-An awkward Contest. — ^Unpleasant 
Visions. — ^A fitting Termination to the confidential Union between Mas- 
ter and Man. 

SncR was the state of affairs in the bedroom of Sir Matthew 
Dowling when Dr. Crockley entered it. Were all the words 
which Mrs. Gabberly then uttered in explanation of what she 
had done, why she had done it, and how her doings had an- 
swered, to be written down here, my waning pages would 
hardly suffice to contain them. Dr. Crockley nodded, winked, 
approved, and applauded a great deal, joked a little, and final- 
ly felt the patient's pulse, observing at the same time that it 
was necessary at any rate to bring him round sufficiently to 
get a little talk on business out of him, before he popped off 
for good and all. 
'' Very right and proper, vC ^ou can manage it, doctor," 
SBgacioualy observed Mrs. Oa\>W\7 . ^ ^\>x ^^^ x^vj d^^end 
upon it, that — " and here alie vrYuwpet^^ ^om^Ockvci^ ^^^xw.^^ 
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especially intended Martha should be neither the better nor 
the worse for. The doctor nodded and winked, and nodded 
again ; and then turned to the poor girl, who was not onlj the 
one who alone in that presence cared anything for the pros-, 
trate millocrat, but the one of all created beings who would 
alone have felt his death to be a cause of mourning. Dr. 
Crockley turned to her, and with very little of even the exter- 
nal decency of sympathy said, *^ Do you think you can man* 
age to get some mustard, my dear, out of the clutches of the 
bailifTs ? because that is what we want here." 

Without answering, Martha moved towards the door ; and 
Michael, not conceiving that the physician's words were but a 
brutal jest, and fancying that Martha might really have io pe- 
tition those who now held authority in the household for the 
article wanted, stepped after her, to request that he might exe- 
cute the commission in her place. 

" You shall come down with me, Michael,'* she replied, 
*^ and I doubt not you will be able to procure what we want 
without difficulty. But alas ! Michael, it will avail nothing ; 
I am sure, by their whispering, that they both know it will avail 
nothing! Nevertheless, it shall be tried. But is it not dread- 
ful that, of all his numerous family, there should be only one to 
receive his dying breath ? Oh God !" she added, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, **if it be a judgment, let it atone 
for all that has been wrong ! for surely it is a heavy one !" 

On reaching the hall, the pitying Michael, who, in the suf- 
ferings of his friend, forgot all the cruelly of his enemy, insist- 
ed upon going alone into the thronged and noisy offices, while 
she sat down to wait for his return. He did his errand prompt- 
ly, and was by her side again in a minute or two ; but he found 
that she had left the chair on which he had placed ker, and 
was now pacing up and down the hall in violent agitation. 

''1 am overpowered, I am borne down by all this horror, 
this deep and bitter grief!" she exclaimed. '* And there is not 
a single human being near me but your ill-used self, Michael, 
from whom I am likely to find any real kindness. The con- 
duct of all with whom I have had intercourse since my poor 
father's distresses came vpon him, has been such as to make 
me wish rather to shun than seek them at this awfui moment ; 
yet I want some one to tell me how I ought to act. I know 
that fearful roan Parsons, who is greatly in his conidence, had 
business of importance to setde with him ; for again and again 
ray father has said to me, since the exeeutioa Ka& Vm.^^\w\.Vnsi 
home, tbat^ let what would happen, \ke m\A\ iax^^Lw&ibV^ %^*«b^ 

St 
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to him* Ooght I not, then* to send to him in this extremi- 

tyr 

** Would to Hearen I were fitter to adme you, my dear Mias 
Martha P replied Michael, with equal respect and tenderness. 
** Certainly, if such were your father's words^ it is very right 
to remember them. Shall I go to the factory and summon Mr. 
Parsons hither !" 

'' Oh I it » hateful to me," replied poor Martha, '^to call 
such a being to his deathbed ! But it may be that the inter- 
ests of others are at stake ; and, when I recall my father's ear- 
nestness as he spoke of the necessity of seeing him, I tremble 
at the idea of disobeying him. Go then, Michael ! hasten to 
the factory, and tell this man that his master is very ill, but that, 
if be recovers his senses and his speech, it is probable he may 
wish to speak to him." 

Michael lost no time in obeying her ; and, on reaching the 
mills, found the superintendent, ss usual, at his post. At the 
first glance he did not recognise the messenger, for the appear- 
ance of the young man was greatly changed by the style of 
equipment which, under the adrice of Mr. Bell, had been pro- 
vided for him. No sooner did Michael speak, however, ibun 
the man started as if he had been shot. 

^ Sir Matthew send you V he exclaimed ; '^ what mounte- 
bank tricks are you got at now, yom young villain ? What I 
did you think that this fine toggery could bamboozle me ? Has 
it really bamboozled him ? Have you, faith and troth, contrived 
to pass yourself off upon your dearly-beloved benefactor as a 
gentleman of fashion and fortune, who was come to make-him' 
a visit of condolence upon his misfortunes I A capital fellow, 
ain't you ? or perhaps, my nice young grandee, you fancy his 
grinders are drawn, and that he can't, or won't, maybe, have 
anything to do, now that he has fallen into trouble, with put-- 
ting such an elegant young gentleman io inconvenience ? Is 
that it I But it is just possible that other people may be more 
at leisure* Who knows T' 

'^ Never mind me now, Mr. Parsons," replied Michael, ut- 

terly indifferent, at that moment, to anything and everything 

that his old enemy might attempt for the purpose of annoying 

him. ^^ Never think of me pr my affairs at such a time as 

this. You have given me no opportunity to speak, or 3rott 

would have understood that it was not Sir Matthew who sent 

we herCf but his daughter^ Sir Matthew was too ill when I 

]e/l the house, to know anyillDaxi^ ^iXraox \\% VwxMias Martha 

tbinka that, if he rec<nevs Vaa wpwtiYkwsA ww«»>V%^«|^^ 

to apeak to you.*^ 
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'* Lake enough r replied the superintendent, with a sneer^ 
** Sir Matthew's troubles have nowise changed his nature. 
The young lady is quite right : but I shouldn't have thought as 
he'd have told her anything about it either. Not but what she 
might approve the job, too, if she had any spirit in her. But 
she is but a poor, puling sort of a cretur, mudh as she was 
when she used to cosset you, my beautiful master runaway 
apprentice. However, never mind that now, as you say, my 
pretty master ; there's a time for all things. You may just 
step in here while I change my coat. It beant the first time 
as you have entered this pleasant building, Master Mike, is it f* 

Michael was going to obey him ; but, at the moment he was 
about to pass .the threshold, something in the eye of the super- 
intendent made him pause. He recollected full well the ready 
lock of that once hated door ; and it struck him as by no means 
impossible that his old acquaintance might turn it upon him if 
fae put it in his power to do so. 

Fears for his own personal safety he eertainly had none, 
being quite aware that he was no longer in danger of being 
kidnapped as heretofore ; but the idea of Martha being left, at 
this her utmost need, in want of any little service he could af- 
ford, was quite enough to make him cautious, and, with some- 
thing of an involuntary smile, he stepped back, saying, '* There 
is no occasion for me to wait for you, Mr. Parsons ; I have 
delivered my message, and you may obey it or not, as you 
please. At any rate, you cannot want me to show you the 
way to Dowling Lodge." And, so saying, he turned round 
and walked out of the yard. 

^ Pestilent young viper !" muttered the superintendent be- 
tween his closed teeth. " That I should live to see him strut 
off before me in that fashion ! But I'll have a try if I can't 
plague him yet. Fool that I was, when I had him snug by 
myself on Ridgetop Moor, not to give him one farewell thrash- 
ing with the horsewhip ! If I had put out a joint or two, it 
would have been no great matter ; and then I should have been 
spared the d — d sight of him now, marching ofiT— hang him ! 
like a peacock before me. As to changing my coat, that*s 
fudge. People don't trouble themselves to change their coats 
when they are going to pay their compliments to an apoplectic 
. bankrupt." 

Having fairly got beyond all the bolts and bars immediately 
within the jurisdiction of Mr. Parsons, Michael slackened his 
pace, being rather inclined to have the society of his former 
ijrraai than noL ** Sir Matthew ap^axA Vo >Q%\Bk%N«r| ^skbt 
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gtrons state, Mr. ParsonSf^ said he, as soon as the sulky su- 
perintendeDt came up to him. 

« Perhaps your right honourable greatness has been study- 
ing medicine since I had the pleasure of taking that little drive 
with you into Derbyshire ?'' 

*< I have studied many things since that time, Mr. Parsons,** 
replied Michael, laughing ; " and one is the nature and use of 
locks." 

The tone in which this was answered was so brutal, that the 
young man, rather from disgust than anger, walked on faster 
than his foe could follow him ; and reaching the house some 
minutes before him, made his way again without ceremony-^ 
for it was no time for it — ^into the apartment of Sir Matthew. 
A considerable change had taken place in the condition of the 
patient since he left it. The cataf^asms bad so far succeeded 
as to restiKe animation and consciousness : Sir Matthew, still 
surrounded by Martha, Mrs. Gabberly, and the doctor, was 
gazing upon them with widely-opened eyes, which, though 
wild and wandering in expression, were evidently not devoid of 
speculation. Michael had entered very gently, but not without 
being heard by the sick man ; for he turned his eyes full upon 
him as he approached. The sight of him, however, no longer 
seemed to produce any emotion ; for, after looking quietly at 
him for a moment, Sir Matthew turned his gaze upon Mrs. 
Gabberly, who, from being In the act of leaning over him, 
brought herself particularly within his sight. 

^* Is Parsons come !" said Martha, in a whisper. 

*'He must be in the hall by this time,** replied Michael: 
*^ shall I tell him to come up V* 

*^ My dear father has not yet spoken," she said ; ^* but per- 
haps he may understand me. Parsons is here, papa," she 
added, taking her father*s hand and leaning over him ^ '*^ should 
you like to see him ?' 

<< He is in London, my dear," replied the knight, very xlis- 
tinctly. 

'< Thank God 1** exclaimed Martha, tenderly kissing him ; 
*^ Thank God ! his speech is not in the least aJTected !" 

« Rather wandering, though," saki Dr. Crockley, winking 
his eye at Mrs. Gabberly. 

*' I should say, bleed him again if you want to get anything 
out of htm," observed Mrs. Gabberly, looking sagaciously at 
ibe doctor. 

''Perhaps I noay, in an Yioxxt ot V«^^^ \a t%^ved| applying 
bis doger M> the patienVa p\a\aa. 
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Sir Matthew fixed his eyes upon him, and laughed a horrid, 
rattling, ghastly 9ort of laugh, that seemed to come from his 
throat. * ' You haven't quite done with me yet, have you, Crock- 
ley T he said. 

^ Done with you, my dear friend ? God forbid !" replied 
the physician, rather stavtied at the apparently healthy state of 
the patient^s intellect, and affectionately smoothing his pi]low8« 
and settling the bedclothes about him. 

** Would you like- to see Parsons, dear papa f said Martha, 
gently, and again bending over him. 

"Oh, yes!" he replied, eagerly : "Til see Parsons now, 
directly ; I should be Very sorry not to see Parsons. I may 
live or I may die, you know ; but I must see Parsons." 

Martha immediately left the room, intending to explain to 
the superintendent, before she brought him into it, the state in 
which her father lay, and the necessity of receiving any orders 
he might wish to give with as little disturbanceto him as pos- 
sible. On reaching the hall, however^ she saw him not, and 
was on the point of returning up stairs to inquire of Michael 
where he had left him, when he caught the sound of his voice 
from Sir Matthew's study. On entering this room she per- 
ceived not only Mr. Parsons, but Lady Clarissa, who, stand- 
ing before the commode in which, as she happened to know, 
her husband was accustomed to keep papers of importance, aa 
well as money, appeared to have been very assiduously exam- 
ining its^ontents ; for every recess had evidently been visited, 
and, as one of her hands was tightly clutched over a pocket- 
book, it seemed that her researches had not been wholly in 
vain, and that she had not privately obtained possession of hia 
keys for nothing. 

" I was sent for, my lady,** said Parsons, apparently reply- 
ing to aome question of her ladyship's, which, to judge by her 
angry frown and the vexed expression of her countenance* 
had not been a civil one. 

*' My father wishes to see Mr. Parsons directly," said 
Martha. 

** And, by your ladyship's leave, I must take that green 
pocket-book with me," said Parsons. 

** What pocket-book, you rude fellow!" replied Lady Cla- 
rissa, indignantly. 

** That one as your ladyship now holda in your left hand,' 
replied the confidential superintendent. 

" I wonder, sirrah, that you do not aak m% \o %vn^ ^^^ >^i^ 
riagg off my iagera !" cried the angry iitta\t««i ^l ^« Tomx^ 
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sion. ** Go to your master, fellow, if he has sent for you, and 
I shall go too. So you need not trouble yourself about the 
pocket*book.** 

And, with these words, she pushed past both Martha and 
Mr. Parsons, preceding them to the sick man's chamber. By 
the time they entered it his eyes were again closed, but he ap- 
peared to breathe without difficulty, though rather more audi- 
bly than usual, and Martha fancied that he was asleep. 

** Hush 1" said she. '* Do not disturb him. He is sleep- 
ing." 

Dr. Ciockley and Mrs. Gabberly had withdrawn to a win- 
dow, and were evidently in consultation ; but whether on the 
symptoms of apoplexy or bankruptcy, might be doubtful. Mi- 
chael, however, was standing close beside the bed ; and, in an- 
swer to Martha's observation, shook his head, saying, '^ No ! 
not asleep." 

'* Then he'll manage to hear what Fve got to say to him,** 
satd Parsons, advancing, and throwing a glance of spiteful 
vengeance at Lady Clarissa, <^ because it is just what he wants 
lo know."' 

At the sound of Parsons's voice Sir Matthew opened his 
eyes and made an effort to raise himself, but this was beyond 
bis power ; and it was only by being lifted, with as little effort 
as possible on his own part, as if he were already dead, that 
he was placed in the attitude he seemed to desire, and in 
which he was supported by pillows and by the arras of poor 
Martha, who had placed herself on the bolster behind him. 

It was a frightful and awful expression which then took 
possession of his sunken features ; nevertheless, a hateful sort 
of smile made part of it. 

**' Parsons ! that's you, isn't it ? That's Parsons that stands 
there T he said, directing his misty eyes full upon the super- 
intendent. 

*' Yes; Sir Matthew, 'tis me," replied the man. 

'^ Have you done my bidding. Persons 1" demanded the 
knight, with a sort of gasping which seemed to threaten that 
his breath was about to leave him. 

*< Yes, Sir Matthew, it's all regularly made out," replied 
Parsons ; '^ nobody can mistake now about times or dates in 
any way." 

*' And isn't that the Honourable Lady Clarissa ?'' said th0 
sick man, directing his eyes towards her. 

*' Yes, Sir MatUiew," replied Parsons, with something like 
a titter. 
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«« Then — then — then," panted the dying man, ** let\ ^^^ 
ship know what was the last business that I gave 7oa\ ^ 

tions abonu" T 

** A very fitting business for an honourable gentleman to^. 
tend to, when his affairs are in confusion, and he not in ^ 
over good state of health," replied the confidential servant, \ 
turning himself round so as exactly to face her ladyship. 
*' No less a matter than restoring three good thousand pounds 
a year, for ever, towards clearing scores with his creditors." 

Now three thousand pounds a year was exactly the sum, 
for the settlement of which upon herself a daughter of the no- 
ble house of Highlandloch had condescended to assume the 
name of Dowling ; and the mention of the often-meditated sum 
roused her ladysfalp^s attention so effectually, that her face in- 
voluntarily protruded itself beyond her body, till her nose 
very nearly reached that of the individual who was addressing 
her. 

** Go on !** said Sir Matthew, positively chuckling, though 
his chin dropped on his chest as he spoke. 

** Well, then," resumed Parsons, leering aside at Dr. Crock- 
ley, who, with Mrs. Gabberly, had drawn near to listen to this 
very interesting disclosure, ** well, then, justice is justice, and 
Sir Matthew, let him die when he will, won't have it upon his 
conscience that he defrauded his creditors to make a settle- 
ment upon any lady in the land, gentle or simple ; because, 
you see, he has left proof, plain and clear, that he had commit- 
ted more than one act of bankruptcy before he made the settle- 
ment upon her ladyship, and for that good and excellent rea- 
son her ladyship will have no right to one single penny that 
he leaves behind him ; and that is a comfort to an honest man 
like me, who likes to see justice done to high and low." 

** Villain !" screamed Lady Clarissa, ** it is false !" 

^ No, no, no, no !" issued from the pillows, in a voice that 
shook with ghastly laughter. **True, all true ; and now she. 
may go to Scotland." 

M Just ask her to give you your green pocket-book. Sir Mat- 
thew, before she goes," said Parsons, grinning. *' I saw her 
ladyship take it out of your bureau ; and if she will be pleased 
to open her hand, I think it will tumble out of it." 

With a look of inexpressible rage, Lady Clarissa turned 
iiway from him and made towards the door. 

** Stop her, Crockley I" cried Sir Matthew, feebly, adding 
with panting difficulty, " and — ^you — shall — ^have — it." 

Dr. Crockley had a great respect for the peerage, and would, 
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^^^ ^estion, hvTe preferred matching a poe]{^t.lMok 

4undred and ninety-nine untitled ladies in succession 

^y^Xn from one Lady Clarissa ; but he felt that this was 

fr^fent for ceremony ; and obeying what was very likely 

Hhe last behest of his patron, he rolled his fat person after 

with extraordinary muscular exertion, and, grasping the 

dy*s robe with one hand, seized on her rigidly clinched fist 

miih the other in such a sort, that, according to the prophecy 

of Mr. Parsons, the green pocket-book dropped out of it. 

Unfortunately, however, ^he attitude in which this feat was 
performed was one which could not be retained by the ill-bal- 
anced person of the doctor after the supporting form of the 
lady on whom he had thrown himself had escaped from his 
grasp ; and, struggling with as much anxious care as Caesar to 
fall well (t. e.f upon the pocket-book), he measured his length 
upon the ground. 

Parsons, though certainly not hoping for so lucky an acci- ; 
dent, had, with the same sort of instinct which brings the crow 
beside a sickly sheep, followed closely the retreating steps of 
her ladyship ; ai^d adroitly jerking the coveted pocket-book whh 
his foot, so that it would escape the being buried under the 
stumbling physician, prepared himself to dip and catch it. But 
the success of the manosuvre was less perfect than its ingenuity 
deserved ; for, ere his tall, rigid person had bent itself suffi- 
ciently for him to reach the ground, Mrs. Gabberly, who had 
become one of the group at the same instant with Dr. Crock- 
ley, was in possession of it ; and, ere the prostrate Crockley or 
the stooping Parsons could raise their eyes, the prize had 
dropped into the recesses of a prodigious pocket, which reach- 
ed nearly to the bottom of her little petticoat. 

It is probaUe that both inquiry and search might have been 

instituted in consequence of this, had not the condition of the 

patient at that moment rendered it impossible. Sir Matthew's 

ghastly eyes had fixed themselves on Lady Clarissa during the 

foregoing scene ; but as if, though they had still the power of 

discerning objects, they had lost that of moving after them, he 

appeared to lose sight of her as she approached th^ door, and 

the heavy orbs seemed seeking for something on which to rest 

themselves without any change of position. It chanced that 

Michael, who, quite aware that the last moments of Sir Mat^ 

thew were approaching, determined not to leave the premises 

till he had learned the w\sht% and intentions of Martha, was at 

that iDOmeot moving (Tom \Vi« coTGk«t\v«W^i^«i^^v«dQear a 

wiadow^ not wiibm aigbn o( ^e Vie^ xo ^ >a!^% vs.^'^^ ^ ^^^t^ 
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foot of it, on which was placed a fiacon of Colore water^ 
which poor Martha, almost exhausted by the painful attitude 
necessary to sustain the pillows, had made him a sign to get 
for her. This movement brought him within the range of Sir 
Matthew's eyes ; and something in his aspect as he cautiously 
bent to take the bottle, or else the ihick-coming fancies of a 
brain diseased, though not paralyzed, suddenly produced a ter- . 
rible effect upon the dying man, and he uttered a cry .so harsh 
and terrible as to constrain the attention even of the preoccu- 
pied group at the door. 

'< There's a dead body walking about the room !** he ejacu- 
lated, in an unnatural and frighful accent. '' He is come for 
me ! and I must go !" The shriek which followed these words 
wa& terrible. In a minute or two he spoke again, but almost 
in a whisper. '* One ? No ! it is not one, it is five hundred ! 
Take them \ take them away from me, I tell you ! They are 
all dirty, beastly factory children. Their arms and legs are all 
broken and smashed, and hanging by bits of skin. Take them 
away, I tell you, Crockley ! Their horrid joints will drop upon 
me ! They are dangling and loose, I tell you !" and then again 
he shouted with so fearful a cry, that even Parsons pressed l|is 
hands upon his ears to save them from the sound. 

'* Calm him ! calm him !" cried the trembling Martha. 
*' Can you not give him something that may still this dreadful 
agony, Doctor Crockley ?" 

}* It is not a very easy symptom to master. Miss Martha," 
replied the physician, dryly. " However, it is not likely that 
it will last long. All the life that's left is just about the heart 
and brain, which is always unlucky if there happens to be any- 
thing particular upon the mind." 

" Parsons !" cried the dying man, again raising his voice, 
but without looking towards the person he addressed. *< Par- 
sons ! are you not ashamed of yourself to turn the whole set 
of them out upon me at once in this way ? You that have 
paid, and bribed, and tipped so often ! Rascal ! Take them 
off me, I tell you ! Do you mean that they shall stifle me ? 
They will stifle me ! they will, they will. I cannot breathe 
for them ! Parsons,* I tell you they will stifle me !" 

<< Papa 1 my dear, dear papa I" cried Martha, bending for- 
ward till her cheek touched that of her father. *' Compose 
yourself ! It is only that you are unwell and fancy things. 
There are no children here, papa, but your own Martha." 

Her tender caresses, and her gentle voice to^e\iVv<&x>%%«cfi»i^ 
kp reach, and quiet for a momeax bis N?^.TAfem^mv.€\^'«^v* "^^ 

Vol. IL—T 
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made an effort to turn his head towards her, but that was hn* 
i>os8ibIe ; and Michael, who had, upon his first frightfal cry, 
remoyed himself to the head of the bed, where the eye of the 
wretched man could not reach, silentljr offered to take Martha's 
place, that she might station herself where it could. She 
quickly understood him, and in a moment stood where, that dy*> 
ing eye could gaze upon her. His hand, with its glittering 
ring, still lay upon the bed ; she took it in hers, and fondly 
chafed and kissed it. But it was stiff and cold as 'marble ! 

'* Father ! dearest father !*' she said, *' speak one word to 
ine !" But it was too late ; his lips never opened more. JPor 
some hours longer he continued to breathe, but, on again feel- 
ing his pulse. Dr. Crockley declared that its faint pulsations 
must inevitably cease before night. 

** I suppose your old servant, Betty Parker, is still in the 
house. Miss Martha V* said he. The poor girl bowed an af- 
firmative, but had no power to speak. 

** Well, then," said the doctor, ** I should recommend that 
you should put her to sit here ; it is no good for any of us to 
stay any longer, for it's all over just as much as if he was al- 
ready in his coffin. You had better go away, and see -what 
you can pack up to get off with. Miss Martha ; that's all that is 
left to be done, as far as I can %ee. Come, Mrs. Gabberly," 
he added, ^ I have got a friendly word or two to say to yon, 
so your boy shall mount my pony, and I'll drive your donkey 
for you." And, so saying, he took the little woman under his 
'arm, and trudged off, without waiting for her to inform him 
whether she approved his proposal or not. Mr. Parsons, giving 
one scowling look at the silent bed, followed them, and Martha 
and Michael were left together beside the dying man. 

Upon perceiving the totally unconscious state into which Sir 
Matthew had fallen, Michael had gently withdrawn himself 
from behind his pillows, and now stood, almost as silent and 
motionless as himself, beside the bed, respectfully waiting to 
receive from the desolate and weeping Martha some hint or in- 
struction respecting his staying where he was or leaving her. 
Never, when the poor dependant of her family, had the young 
heart of Michael been impressed with a feeling of respect so 
profound as he at that moment felt for the unhappy girl. In 
truth, the feeling was so powerful as to interfere with his use- 
fulness ; for he shrank from appearing to put himself forward 
too presumptuously by gWing her advice, or venturing in any, 
degree to dictate what \X nngVvl >ae \i^%x Swt \iKt Vi do. But 
^hea, after reo^aining ihua \)as\M^7 %^«d». Vst ^ Q^<»x«t ^\ >i^ 
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bcnir, he perceived that she gave no other sign of life than by 
tears that flowed incessantly, and sighs that seemed to heave 
her breast <* almost to bursting ;" when he saw this, he began 
to think that some degree of seeming presumption on his part 
might be better and more profitable for her, whom he would 
really have died to serve, than the continuance of a degree of 
deference which must render him useless. Approaching, there- 
fore, to the chair on which she had thrown herself, he ventured 
to say, " Miss Martha ! where can 1 find your old servant, Betty 
Parker? I remember her very well ; she used to be always in 
the nursery. If you would tell me where she is likely to be, I 
will go for her." 

Poor Martha for a moment ceased to weep, and looked up 
at him. '< Michael Armstrong !" she replied, " I am not con- 
scious of ever having injured any human being but yourselfi 
and yet you are the only one who is near to support and help 
me at this dreadful hour. God bless you for your kindness« 
my good boy ! Do not go away, Michael ; that is, I mean, 
do not leave the house till all is over ; indeed, I think you may 
be useful to me !" 

" Miss Martha," he returned, " will you trust me to sit here 
while you yourself summon whomever you may wish to keep 
you company. I will keep out of sight in case — " and here 
ne stopped. 

*' His eyes will never open more, Michael !" she replied* 
while the tears again burst forth ; << and, thank God, their last 
look at me was gentle 1 But I almost fear to leave the room, 
Michael ; I would not that he should breathe his last, and I not 
by him." But Michael, unskilful as he was, felt that the scene 
was too awful a one for the poor girl to be in, left alone, and 
he therefore persisted to declare, with the authority which such 
subduing sorrow gives to all around who will take the trouble 
to exercise it, that he would watch by the bedside of her father 
while she sought the old woman mentioned by Dr. Crockley* 

Reluctantly and unresistingly she consented, and, giving a 
look at the bed that seemed to wring her very heart, she quitted 
the room, leaving Michael Armstrong alone with the motionless 
mass of still living elay before which he had so often trembled. 

How strangely eventful had been the interval between those 
well-remembered days and the one actually present with him 1 
How extraordinary the change in the circumstances of both 
parties ! It was not triumph, but it was thankfulness, which 
Michael felt, as the sense of this came fully upon him during 
tbese moments of profound aliUaesa \ ^3^ i^^ x^voNx ^\ ^^^^ca 
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moving thoughts that crowded upon his mind was an earnest 
prayer to Heaven that he might never be placed in any circum- 
stances likely to harden his heart, and make him the cause of 
suffering to others ; a fearful and a dreadful crime, which he 
felt, as he gazed with trembling awe on the sunken features of 
the living corse before him, must, in the sight of God, be held 
as one of the most daring rebellion to his heavenly will of which 
man is capable. 

Solemn and solitary as was Michael's position in the cham- 
ber of Sir Matthew, the interval of Martha's absence did not 
seem long. She returned accompanied by the old servant who 
had been nursery attendant, though never raised to the dignity 
of nurse, from the birth of the eldest child of the family, and 
who was the only one remaining of all the numerous household 
who retained the slightest feeling of attachment to any of them. 
To her, habit stood in the placeH>f preference, and she might per- 
haps be said to love all the Dowling children, from the eldest to 
the youngest ; a sentiment which led her to conceive, as in duty 
bound, a most hearty detestation of their stepmother. It was, 
therefore, with something very like pleasure that she obeyed 
a summons so solemn and so peremptory as to justify her, even 
in the judgment of Mrs. Saunderson, for laying aside the iron- 
ing-box, which she had been plying incessantly for two whole 
days upon the frills and furbelows of Lady Clarissa, in order to 
obey it. On perceiving the condition in which her master lay, 
Betty Parker strongly advised poor Martha to retire, urging 
the uselessness in her remaining to look upon what was so 
grievous, when a baby might see at half a glance that the 
poor gentleman could not tell friend from foe. But Betty 
Parker knew little of the intensity of Martha's pertinacious love 
for her unworthy parent, if she fancied that her very reasona- 
ble remonstrance would produce any effect. Martha attempt- 
ed not even to answer it ; but, placing herself in a chair beside 
the bed, remained nearly as motionless as the faintly breathing 
figure that lay upon it. 

Poor Michael knew not too well what he ought to do next. 

He felt that he was useless there ; he knew that he should be 

stared at as a very incomprehensible intruder if he descended 

to the offices. Yet he remembered that his benefactress had 

bid him not to go, and he could not have felt himself more 

strongly bound to remain, had the crime of high treason been 

Involved in his departure. Yet there was something in the stu- 

pid, puzzled look with wVvicYi ^ex\.^ ^^xVct x^^^tdad him that 

vexed hia spirit. He was coxk^cioxia Ociax\vft \«.^ \v^\A»>s«ss^\a. 
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that roomy and therefore, at such a moment, he ought not to be 
there. After a few moments of reflection he approached Mar- 
tha, and making so profound a reverence as to convince Betty 
that, let him be %vho he would, he was a very well-behaved 
young gentleman, he said, " I will now, Miss Martha, go to the 
inn for an hour or two, and then return to take your orders.*' 
A look of gratitude was all her reply, and Michael departed. 

It was three o'clock in, the afternoon when he entered the 
little inn where the postboy who had driven him from Fairly 
in the morning was still waiting his orders. *' I cannot tell 
you yet, my lad, when I shall return/' he replied, in answer to 
the boy's questionings. 

'^ It's all one to me, master/' said the driver. '* In course, I 
shall be paid accordingly." 

^' Certainly you will," returned Michael : and he was then 
left to eat his solitary dinner with what appetite he might. 

For three long melancholy hours he employed himself in pa- 
cing backward and forward on the high road before the little 
inn, and was beginning to think that time enough had elapsed 
to justify his returning to inquire how matters were going on at 
Dowling Lodge, when the sound of a carriage, approaching, as 
it seemed, from the park gates, caused him to stop abruptly to 
listen and to look. 

The equipage that drew near was a handsome travelling car- 
riage, though its appearance was considerably disfigured by 
the prodigious quantity of luggage which was fastened by ropes 
and chains to every part of it. The imperial only formed the 
foundation for a pyramid of trunks and bandboxes, which were 
piled upon it. The servant's seat behind was loaded to its 
very utmost capacity with more trunks and bandboxes, while 
chained below it was a massive cofifer, that looked very like a 
plate-chest, having suspended round its sides biuidles, baskets, 
and bags innumerable. Nor was the interior by any means 
reserved for live lumber alone ; for although the rigid figures of 
Lady Clarissa Dowling and her waiting-woman Saundersoa 
were visible in the midst, it appeared to be crammed with every 
imaginable species of property which such a conveyance could 
transport. 

Michael watched the overloaded vehicle roll by with great 
satisfaction. " Whatever happens," thought he, *^ Miss Mar- 
tha must be better without her." Relieved by knowing that he 
should not again run the risk of encountering her delectable 
ladyshipt Michael immediately took his way to the magnificent 
manaioa she had forsaken ; and perceivuig that the hall door 

T % 
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Stood wide open, preferred passing through them to encounter* 
ing again the motley throng that had taken possession of the 
offices. But, instead of finding this portion of the house as 
quiet and forsaken as he had left it, he was startled by hearing, 
as he mounted the steps of the stately portico, a multitude of 
voices in violent altercation. 

At first he felt disposed to turn away and seek another en- ' 
trance ; but the vehemence of the sounds he heard excited his 
curiosity, and he went on. Instead of one, half a dozen stran* 
fers might have entered without running any risk of having 
their right there challenged ; so great was the confusion that 
reigned ; and Michael might have passed up the great stairs, 
and into the chamber which it was his purpose to visit, without 
any difficulty. But he was prevented from taking immediate 
advantage of this, by hearing words which excited new fears 
for the unfortunate Martha ; and, ere he had listened many min- 
utes, he became aware that a new creditor had reached the 
lodge after he left it, armed with proper authority to arrest the 
knight, dead or alive. Nor did the discussion of this eveni 
cause all the uproar ; for the agents of the parties who had pre- 
viously sent in the execution were threatening with all sorts of 
punishment several of the servants, whom they accused of 
having been bribed to assist Lady Clarissa m the removal of 
many valuables which she had no right to take. It was not 
this part of the tumult, however, that interested him ; and hav- 
ing obtained but too clearly the information that Sir Matthew 
was arrested, he once more sought for the unhappy Martha m 
the dismal chamber where he had left her. And there he 
found her ; but with such frightful adjuncts to her grief, thai 
the state of quiet, decent sorrow in which he had led her seem- 
ed a condition positively enviable compared to that in which he 
Ibund her now. 

Sir Matthew had breathed his last, and the corpse was al- 
ready arranged with decency upon its stately bed ; but on 
each side of it stood an offiiser, whose duty it was to vio- 
late by their presence the solemn sanctity of that dismal cham- 
ber, and to prevent the body's being borne to the grave till the 
claims of their employer were satisfied. In front of her father^s 
corpse, with troubled eyes (no longer bathed in the healing dew 
of natural sorrow) turning from it to its rude guardians, and 
back again to all that was left of the sinful being she had so 
fondly, bhndty loved, stood the wretched daughter, so sad a 
gpectacle of wo that it was evvdenl the men themselves turn- 
er/ ^Aei'r hard eyes studiotisly vw«i.y,^^<i^>»%^%ll^\.^^^jft%^ 
/u'^/ as they looked upon Uetv 
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*' Come with me, Miss Martha !" cried Michael, unceremo- 
niously seizing her arm. ** You must not, you cannot remain 
here. You can do no good, Miss Martha ! all is over now ! 
You must come away, you must indeed." The only answer 
that poor Martha gave was forcibly shaking off the hand that 
held her, and then pointing, first to her father's dead body, and 
afterward to the unseemly attendants who stood beside it. 

" It is no use, young man, to strive whh her," said Betty, 
who was still occupied in completing some of her lugubrious 
operations about the bed ; *' I know het better than you do. 
She wUl stay here watching him till shjs is as dead as he is, 
rather than go away and leave his body to be tended by such 
as those." * 

For a moment Michael really felt all the enervating effects 
of despair, and stood perfectly incapable of even imagining 
any means of help for the agony which it wrung his heart to 
witness. But, as the old woman pursued her ghastly occupa- 
tion, she went muttering on, expatiating on the sinful and un- 
christian outrage that was committed. *^ And what will the 
rogue get by it ?" she said. *' Does he mean to show the 
corpse for a farthing a head to his factory blackguards 1 Isn't 
he is as big a fool as he is knave ?" 

*^ No, mistress, no, by no means," said the friendly defender 
of Mr. Joseph Parsons : for it was at his suit that the body of 
Sir Matthew had been arrested. *^ You may eaU the superin- 
tendent rogue, or knave, or what you will of that kind, and I 
don't suppose there's many as would contradict you ; but, as 
to his being a fool, especially as to the doing what he has done 
here, that he is not. 'Twas his only chance." 

^' And how much do you think he'll make of it 1" demanded 
old Betty, with a sneer. 

'* Why, just the four hundred and sixty-seven pounds as is 
due to him," replied the man. 

To all this poor Martha appeared not to pay the slightest 
attention, and, in truth, neither understood nor heard a word of 
it ; but Michael did, and with sudden animation stepped up 
to the man who had spoken, and whispered in his ear, " Per- 
haps we may be able to settle this business, without any far- 
ther difficulty. Step out of the room with me, will you, for a 
moment : your companion can do all that is necessary without 
you." 

'* Neither I nor my employer are people to make difficul- 
ties," replied the man ; '* and I am quite ready to hear you,^ 
young maUf if you have got anything to «^^ xk^tl v^^ «S^^*^\^ 
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They accordingly retired together ; and in a wondrously short 
space of time the uninitiated Michael was made to understand 
all the circum^ances4>f the case, the most important of which 
was, that if, as Mr. Parsons hoped and expected. Miss Martha 
could find ready money enough quietly to pay his little private 
account with the late Sir Matthew, the arrest would be imme- 
diately withdrawn, and the body left for her to dispose of at 
her pleasure. 

*^ And the sum," said Michael, *< is — ^how much T 

(« Four hundred and sixty-seven pounds," replied the man, 
*^ with some little matter, not exceeding four or five pounds 
more, for costs." 

*< Withdraw the arrest," said Michael, *^ and the money shall 
be instantly forthcoming." 

''Let us see the money forthcoming," replied the fellow, 
grinning, ^< and the arrest shall be instantly withdrawn." 

'* Here is the money, sir," said Michael, taking out the pocket- 
book containing Martha's generous donation, and drawing from^ 
it notes to the amount demanded. 

** Then the business will be soon settled, young gentleman. 
May I take the liberty to ask your name t" 

'* My name is of no consequence whatever, sir," replied Mi- 
chael. '* But lose no time in giving me the discharge. Only 
first enter that chamber with me once^ again, withdraw your 
companion from his fnghtful watch, and tell the poor young 
lady that it is over.'' 

The man readily obeyed, and the mourning but thankful 
Martha was once more left with her old servant to watch be^ 
side her father's corpse* 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Augustus DowHng gives his sister Martha notice ta quit the Premises, 
which occasions Michael to appear in a new Character. — A long Journey 
taken by Novices, but they do not lose their Way, and arrive at the right 
Place at last. 

The circumstances which iminediately followed are not of 

su&cieBt consequence to dela\w xa \oxl^. Our old acquaints 

Mace, Mr. Augustus, now TAtipx I>o^^%^ ol ^^ — '^t^^ssbmbx^ 
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quartered at the distance of a day's journey, was sent for to 
get through the melancholy business going on in his parental 
mansion as well as he could ; to give orders respecting the 
funeral, and to make himself as thoroughly acquainted with the 
real state of his family affairs as circumstances would permit. 
Michael, meanwhile, had taken leave of the weeping Martha 
without having given her the slightest hint as to the means by 
which Sir Matthew's body had been released. Had he not 
known that the Mr. Augustus, whose kicks and pinches he so 
well remembered, was expected to arrive for the protection of 
his sister, and of whatever property they might still call their 
own, he would hardly have made up his mind to leave her, 
however conscious he might have been of the dutiful propriety 
of offering such protection as he could give. But it was evi- 
dent that the poor girl thought he had better go, though it was 
equally so that she parted from him with the greatest reluc* 
tance. 

" You shall hear from me," she said, ^' my good Michael ; 
and if it should never be my good fortune to see you more, 
remember me with the same forgiving kindness that you have 
shown through all the dreadful scenes you have witnessed 
here. You have a good and generous heart, Michael ; and 
though I know you suffered much by being present at them, 
you will always like to remember how greatly your pres/ence 
helped to support your early friend in her great affliction." 

But it was not destined that these sad scenes should be the 
last in which Michael and his early friend were to be thrown to- 
gether. In little more than a week aflerthe death of Sir Mat- 
thew, and while Michael was still anxiously waiting at Fairly 
for such tidings from her as might put him at liberty to set off 
without farther delay for Nice, a packet reached him from 
Dowling Lodge containing two letters. One was from Mar* 
tha, and contained these words : 

" Dear Michael, 
*' My brother tells me that all of us who are old enough 
must seek our own living, for there is- nothing left to support us. 
Myself especially, he says, must, to use his own words, look 
about me directly, as my behaviour to my family has never 
been such as to justify my looking to any of them for assist- 
ance. This amounts to my being actually turned out of doprs ; 
an exigency which at this moment leaves me no other resource 
than what is afforded by the enclosed letter, R«ad vt^Mv- 
0bael, and let me know if you ate yiVBhi%V.o ^vi^iaft^^Ns:^'^' 
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sistance and pit)tection in reaching the amiable writer of it. 
I would never have accepted, even for a day, the hospitality 
she 80 generously offers, couU I not prove to her, by bringing 
you with me, that the sad subject which interrupted our friend- 
ship some seven or eight years ago could never again be a 
source of pain to either of us. 

** My dear father's last act towards me, which was, as I think 
I told you, the placing a few hundred pounds in my hands for 
the express purpose of my leaving the country, will enable me 
to undertake this Iqng journey without being a burden upon 
you. The green pockeUbook^ Michael, so well known to Mr. 
Parsons and Lady Clarissa as the repository of my father's 
money, and so disgracefully struggled for during his last mo- 
ments, will prove of no value to its possessor beyond its mo- 
rocco cover and silken lining ; for the notes which he took 
from it to give to me were the last he ever placed in it. My 
messenger has orders to wait for your reply. If it will suit 
you immediately to accompany me to Nice, my first stage 
shall be to the little inn at Fairly, which you mentioned to me. . 
I fear you will find me a weak and troublesome traveller ; but 
I think I have been improving in health ever since I learned 
that I had not your death to answer for. 

"Your grateful friend, 

** Mabtha Dowling," 

The other letter was from Miss Brotherton, and ran thus : 

" Need I tell you, my dearest Martha, with what feelings I 
received the news of your present position! Your father's 
marriage with Lady Clarissa was, for your sake, a source of 
great sorrow to me, for I was certain that your domestic hap- 
piness would be destroyed by it ; and this most unexpected 
event of your father's bankruptcy makes me feel quite sure 
that you have no longer a comfortable home in England. 
Come, then, to me, my dear Martha ! The painful estrange- 
ment which grew between us, just when I was beginning ta 
know and value your excellent qualities, has long been a 
source of very painful regret to me, because I am aware that 
I judged you unfairly, and pronounced that judgment harshly. 
Be generous, then, and prove that you can forgive this, by im- 
mediately giving me the pleasure of receiving you as my guest. 
When we are together, we will consult about what will be best 
for the future ; but, at any ralc,\ Vvwe>\vfe%^<\«XaR\xwioC know- 
ings that the c]imate to whicVil«im\uNV:«k%^wv\^>S».^^Na\«i 
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beneficial to your health during the approaching winter ; come 
to me, then, dear friend, without delay. On the other side yon 
will find the route sketched that I recommend you for your 
journey. My quarters are roomy enough to accommodate ei- 
ther man or maid-servant, or both, if it will suit you to be so 
accompanied. 

'* Everi my dear Martha, 

** Affectionately yours, 

'* Mart Bkotscrton." 

The consequence of this packet was another metamorphosis 
on the part of Michael. *^ She shall not think," said he, ad- 
dressing*. Mr. Bell, " that my respect for her is lessened be- • 
cause her fortune has flaillen. I will wait upon her with faith- 
ful duty and most grateful affection ; but she was bom in a 
palace and I in a cabin ; and I will not, especially just now, 
obtrude myself upon her as a companion. As her servant, I 
hope I may be useful to her ; and it is in that capacity that I 
shall attend her." 

There was so much good feeling shown in this project, that 
Mr. Bell could not oppose it, whatever he might think of its 
necessity ; and Michael therefore gave the astonished Martha 
the meeting at the little inn she had named in the character of 
a very neat and respectable-looking man-servant. Her faith- 
ful Betty Parker, who had consented to be the companion of 
her journey, was in the room with her when Michael made his 
appearance at the door to receive her orders. The cautious 
manner in which he made her comprehend his purpose, and 
the nature of the office he had assumed, suggested to her the 
propriety of not discussing it in the presence of the well-con- 
tented Betty, who was exceedingly comforted by discovering 
that the young man whom her mistress had informed her 
would travel with them, was to do so as her fellow-servant, as 
she by no means felt herself capable of becoming *^ servant of 
all work" to a young lady travelling through foreign countries, 
of which she had never even heard the names. But having 
contrived to dismiss her female ^attendant on an errand, Mar- 
tha began to remonsfrate with her faithful squire upon the 
great mistake he had made in fancying that she had ever 
thought of travelling with him in any other capacity than that 
of a friend. All she said, however, w^s in vain. Michael, 
though in ^ manner the most humbly respectful, persisted in 
his purpose ; and the almost destitute girl was therefore con- 
Btraiaed to ati oft upon her travels m ^ «Vs\% n«\vv^^«V^ns^ 
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be very unfitting her situation. Her conscience, however, 
could not reproach her for this, for most assuredly she could 
not help it. 

Many were the letters and various the mementoes of affec- 
tion intrusted by Mr. and Mrs. Bell to the care of Michael for 
their dearly-beloved Mary Brotherton. Nor was there an in- 
dividual of whose welfare he thought it would please her to 
hear, whom he did not visit to receive their loving blessings 
for the benfactress who, notwithstanding her wide wanderings, 
had never failed to remember the wants of all who had faith- 
fully served her, or in any way become dependant on her 
bounty. 

These duties completed, and a farewell of grateful affection 
uttered to the amiable clergyman and his excellent wife, Mi- 
chael set off on his long journey with feelings of hope, joy, 
confidence, fear, diffidence, and trembling afiection, all so 
strongly mixed together in his bosom, that, had his life depend- 
ed on it, he could not himself have told which it was that most 
frequently preponderated. Yet, altogether, his state of mind 
was very delightful ; the novelty and excitement of journeying, 
80 pregnant of enjoyment to most of us, was most especially 
captivating to him, whose education had been little more than 
the unchecked development of imagination, and of that keen 
observation of all surrounding objects which his shepherd life 
had taught him. 

The first painful interruption to this state of felicity arose 
from his finding himself under the necessity of confessing to 
Martha that he had no more money wherewith to pay their 
way. Aware that, in the performance of his self-appointed of- 
fice, Michael would have to pay everything, and keep a regu- 
lar account of it ; and aware also that the money he had re- 
ceived from her would enable him to do this, without giving 
him the additional trouble of daily settlements with her, she 
had merely said, a minute or two before they set ofif, '^ You will 
be kind enough to be my banker, Michael, during the journey, 
and we will settle accounts at the end of it." 

For just one week from the day of their leaving Fairly he 
was able to do this ; but then the little remnant of his treasure 
failed him; and, great as was his repugnance to the measure, 
he was compelled, by dire necessity, to confess that nearly the 
whole of her generous gift had gone to—'' to satisfy the rapa- 
«(y of Mr. Parsons." 
It trouid be hardly poaaVbleiot OTvA\\\itQax!L\^^vcv^t»be more 
grateful to another than poot llV«Ltv\i^l*\x\ftW^wfi5V'^^\v^^^ 
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Mit after this ditdosura. She remembered the agony which 
he had made to cease ; she remembered, too, her state of utter 
incapacity even to comprehend, and still less to avert, the hor- 
rera that surrounded her ; and, spite of all Michaers respectful 
efforts to induce her to perform her allotted character properly, 
she never, from the hour of this disclosure, treated him other* 
vrise than as a dear and valued friend. 

As their journey approached its termination* however, to 
which period Michael had looked with peculiar anxiety, as 
that most important to the dignity of Martha, there was one ar- 

gment, and one only, by whiph he was able to coax her into 
ting him make his first appearance before Miss Brothertoa 
in the character of her servant, and this was his very natural 
wish to ascertain whether Edward and Fanny would recognise 
bim. 

It was, therefore^ still in the dress, and with ^the demeanoui 
of a servant, that the poor factory boy, now become a tall and 
very handsome young man, armed himself with courage to 
eetor the presence of his brother, and once more to draw neaii 
to the dear and gentle little being whom he had so fondly loved 
during the miserable period they had passed together at the 
Deep Valley. It had been previously agreed between himself 
and Martha* that, when she sent for him, it should be for the 
purpose of giving him some long and particular instructions re* 
epecting the luggage he was to get from the custom-house, in 
order to give him time to look and be looked at before the 
moment of discovery should arrive. 

The yoiuig man trembled like an aspen leaf as he laid hie 
hand upon the lock of the door, the opening of which would 
bring him face to face with his brother. And perchance he 
might have indulged in a longer interval of preparation, had 
not the voice of Martha distinctly pronounced the words ** Come 
in r Farther delay was out of the question ; he pushed for^ 
ward the door and entered. 

The first figure that his eyes fell upon was that of a young 
lady, small, and of very delicate proportions, whose hea^ . 
which was hanging over some employment as the door openedt 
was raised as he entered, display ing^ to him a very lovely face« 
and a pair of eyes whose dark brilliance almost made the be- 
holder wink. Could that be Fanny Fletcher? No. Yet thai 
it should be Miss Brotherton seemed more impossible still* 
Like all young people who have been separated from soine one 
considerably older than themselves, ever since the period when 
this difference made one of them ameax l\i^N nu^w^c^x'^^^^'^ 

Vol. U.—U 
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Other was still a child, Michael fancied that in Miss Brnthertoft 
he should see an elderly person, no more like a pretty girl than 
he was himself. But Mary Brotherton had not fully comple- 
ted her twenty-ninth year ; and happening, moreover, to be very 
peculiarly young-looking both in face and figure, it was not 
very wonderful that he should doubt of her identity ; for it was, 
in truih, Mary*^ Brotherton, and none other, whose bright and 
laughing loveliness made him turn his admiring eyes away in 
search of something dearer, though not more beautiful. 

At the end of the sofa*table at which Miss Brotherton sat, 
with Martha Dowling beside her, was a young female figure, 
which presented only a profile to his gaze. But that was 
enough; the delicate oval face; the sweet, regular, small fea- 
tures ; the glossy light-brown hair, parted Madonna-like upon ' 
the ivory brow ; and the long eyelash, that seemed to rest 
upon her cheek as she read, all proclaimed that he looked upon 
the same gentle, lovely creature, whose soft voice had whis- 

Eered '* patience !" when his spirit, but for her, had died within 
im. At the sight of this sweet vision, that in shadowy and 
uncertain outline bad so often visited his reveries, Michael's 
inanhood almost forsook him, and large tears gathered in his eyes, 
which he was fain to hide by turning round again and performing 
some blundering operation with the lock of the door. Martha 
played her part admirably, appearing to be the most exceed- 
ingly particular young lady about boxes, bags, and desks that 
ever travelled. 

** Remember, I beg,*' she said, *' that you see yourself to the 
opening of every package. Don*t. let them touch a single ar- 
ticle that you do not watch the whole time ; and be sure that 
everything is locked again ; and on no account forget the cov- 
ers, or mismatch them ; and remember particularly — et cstera, 
et cstera ;" and so she ran on, at the imminent risk of being 
classed by her clever friend Mary as the vainest fidget that 
ever arrived to bore a peaceable household, and all in order to 
give her poor companion time to recover himself, and see dis- 
tinctly what was before him. 

But Michael could not recover himself, nor could he find 
courage to look about him. It was a large saloon that Miss 
Brotherton occupied, and the agitated young man rather felt 
that there was a gentleman occupied with books and papers at 
a distant table, than saw him. Yet to see him he was de- 
terminedf if his life were to be the forfeit ; and, turning his 
head with an eye as troubled ^« vV\^x cA ^TitciV^V^^en trem- 
bliogly /oJJowing his faihei's sjvnv^Vie «!Vw^ ^v\%»x^\>\si.^^V 
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ed hands, protruded head, and features stimost convulsed with 
emotion, when he had an uninterrupted view of his brother's 
calm and beautiful countenance. ' 

Edward was very busily employed, and unconsciously sub« 
nitted himself to his examination without raising his eyes, or 
moving in any way ; but Miss Bruiherton's ear caught some* 
thing like a sob from the silent object of all Martha*8 elo« 
quence ; and, suddenly looking tip, perceived Michael in the 
attitude described, but stealthily, and perhaps unknowingly, 
approaching Edward's table, while the tears he could no longer 
cbe<:k rolled down his manly cheek. 

There arc some individuals of the human family gifted with 
such quickness of perception and rapidity of inference, that 
their faculties act with the certainty of instinct and the brill* 
iancy of inspiration. Miss Brotherton was one of those ; and, 
after looking for a minute or two at Michael, quite as earnestly 
as Michael looked at Edward, she sprung from the sofa, pushed , 
the table that stood before it with such violence from her as 
nearly to overset it, and, rushing forward, laid her hand upon his 
arm, exclaiming, '* For mercy's sake, tell me, young man, wha 
you are, and where you come from ?" 

On hearing these words, in a voice unusually loud and agi* 
tatetl, Edward rose hastily from his seat, and approached Miss 
Brotherton as if to protect her from some threatened danger \ 
but, turning towards him, she held up her hand as if to prevent 
his hostile approach, and said, '< Stay, Edward, stay ! Look 
at him ! Good Heaven ! Look at him, dearest Edward, and 
tell me who he is like !" 

Thus addressed, Edward did look at his brother, and for a 
moment with a countenance that seemed to say Miss Brother- 
ton had lost her wits ; but suddenly Michael smiled at him as 
he caught his puzzled eye, and then he started, and almost 
gasped for breath, and his distracted eyes fixed themselves on 
the agitated face before him as if they would read in it the his- 
tory of years. 

** Edward ! Teddy !" cried Michael, opening his arms and 
making a step in advance. 

In the next instant the brothers were locked in each other's 
arms, and Miss Brotherton drew back, and gaze\l upon them 
from a distance, as if the very ground that sustained hearts under 
the influence of such feelings was holy ; while Fanny Fletch- 
er rose, and sat down, and rose again, checking the feeling 
that would have sent her to stretch forth a hand of welcome ^ 
to her old friead, by telling herseU vViaXik^ \Y*»!\^\tfi'HWi^\wxi 
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Edward's could be cared for there. And perhaps she was 
right ; for it is certain that for several mtnotes, neither Edward 
nor Michael were fully conscious where they were, nor who 
it might be that were near ihem. Once and again each beat- 
ing heart was strained against the brother^, and then, their 
right hands clasped, and the left placed each on the other's 
shoulder, 

** They fell to such perusal of the face,*^ 

that now, after eight cruel years of absence, was once raore 
beaming with love and sympathy before their eyes, that it 
must have been a very heartless and soulless being who could 
havo come between them. 

Though such a history as Michael's might well have occu- 
pied more than one long summer^ evening in the telling, to ears 
too greiedy of every circumstance connected with it as wese those 
of Edward, yet it is wonderful how very short a time sufficed 
to point out the keystone c( the arch upon which the whole 
wonderful fabric huog^ and then it was that Fanny Fletcher's 
Toice was heard ezdakning, in a burst of uncontroiilable amo- 
tion, 

«* Then it wss I that caused it ail ! Oh ! Miss Brotherton, 
it wss I who kept him in that liorrid {dace for years ! Had I 
not told yom he was dead, it would have been he who would 
iiaTe been the imppy object of your bounty instead of me ! 
Ofaf how can he ever forgive me !" 

This was uttered with audi agitated rapidity, that, though 
there was more than one present who would have been ready 
enough to contradict the self^accusing statement, she gave 
them no time for it. But it sufficed to draw Michael from the 
side of his brother and to place him at hers ; and though this 
terrible thought drew a shower of 'tears firom Fanny's eyes, 
notwithstanding the exceeding happiness which was at the very 
same moment throbbing at her heart, it may be that there 
could not have been found a more effectual mode of at onoe 
bringing back the long»)>arted friends to the same tone of fa- 
miliar intercourse in which they had parted, as this sincere 
self-recrimination on one part, and the warm pleading against 
its injustice on the other. For some minutes this lasted with* 
out being interrupted by a word from any one, for both Mary 
and Edward found sufficient occupation in looking at them 
both, and thus exchanging expressive glances of thanksgiving 
aad happiness with each other. Bu!l^x\«B%vVv>^Qe^twFs.unY^s 
^sjrwgf With a fresh burst of ie«s« 



**Q\u Michael! Michael? your eloquence is all in vain. 
You will never, never teach me lo forget ihat I have been en» 
joying the blessed destiny intended for you, and that by means 
of words uttered by myself." 

Upon her saying this, the happy Mary Brotherton pushed a 
low tabouret before the reunited friends, and, seating herself upon 
it, took Fanny*s hand in hers, and said, **If you would not cry 
about it, my Fanny, I should think it was a mighty pretty exhi- 
bition of true feeling and false argument that we were witness* 
ing ; but if you realty intend to be unhappy, we shall all range' 
ourselves immediately on Mietiaers side, and laugh you to 
6corn for your sophistry, and the deplorable confusion you ar^ 
making between cause and effect. I should like to know, little 
lady, how much it would have- profited our Michael had you 
refused to answer, when I inquired at the Deep Valley Factory, 
if you knew aught about him ? Had you, while firmly believing 
Jie was dead, declined to state your belief, lest you might be 
' mistaken, what "would it have availed him, darling ? Could he 
have crept down before us from his sick-bed to settle the quee* 
lion? No^ dear casuist, you know better. Your looks are 
much more wise than your words, Fanny; for even now, 
though you pretend to shake your head, your truth-telling eyes 
confess that you have not another syllable to say." 

"But is it not singular," said Martha, who had- been content 
plating the scene with unspeakable delight, *'is it not singular 
that Michael should twice have been the victim of words UV> 
tcred by such very friendly lips ?" 

"Singular, dear Martha?" replied Mary; "is not every 
l^v:ent connected with a hero of romance of necessity, and by 
immutable prescription, singular? And whom did fate and 
fortune ever fix upon more unmistakenly to fill that distinguish- 
ed position in society, than Michael Armstrong? Why are we 
here all together ? Wholly and solely because Michael Arm- 
strong saved Lady Clarissa Shrimpton from the terrors inspired 
by a cow ; is it not so, dear friends ? Can any of you deny 
that all the exceeding happiness that blesses us at this md- 
ment \has arisen from that most marvellously silly adventure f 
And shall we any of us quarrel at the steps (though some of 
them, it tjiust be confessed, were rough eriough) which have 
led from tliaif^onsensical beginning, to an end that has made 
us all so veVy happy? Yes! Michael Armstrong is a hero; 
he is our hero ; he is the crowning hero that is come to make 
U8 all thank God for having brought us every oiv« Ctom ^^^^.^^x 

\3^ 
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and less degrees of misery, to very perfect happineas instead of 
tears, Fanny!" 

Nothing could have been more admirably suited to the effect ^ 
which the happy heiress meant to produce than these words. 
How, after this, could Michael shrink, as he had expected to 
do, from the humiliaung comparison between Edward and 
Fanny with himself! Or how could Fanpy persist in weep- 
ing, when her own heart, as well as those of all around her, 
was so charmingly called upon to rejoice ! Nothmg of the 
sort was any longer though^ of by either. 

Without very well knowing how it came about, Michael, of - 
all the multitude of contending feelings which had so lately un- 
usually assailed him, being, as they were, of that most harass- 
ing race begotten between fear and hope, was now conscious of 
only one, and that one was happiness unmixed. His frank and 
generous nature could no longer harbour any doubts as to the 
place he held in the affections of those whom he had lately 
thought of as almost too high and too happy to remember him. 
He was with them, he was one of them. If a thought of the 
future glanced athwart the delicious present, it came accompa- 
nied by a buoyant consciousness that there was that within 
him which would enable him to redeem lost time, and that 
whatever those he loved wished him to be, that he should have 
power to become. 

Nor was an answering confidence wanting in those who 
wearied not of his bright expressive features and his noble 
form. Fanny thought that he was exactly everything she would 
have dreamed he must be, had she ventured to dream that he 
existed at all. Mary thought that she read capacity which 
promised power to become all that Edward could wish him to 
be — and she was not disposed to wish for more — and Edward 
himself thought and felt that, had he power to choose a brother 
from among all the nations of the earth, and the noblest of 
those, Michael would have been the one he would have se- 
lected. 

*' And where is my dear, good Tremlett ?" said Miss Broth- 
erton. '* In the midst of all this rare felicity, ^he must not be 
left out. She has shared our mourning for your loss, dear 
Michael, and shame it were she should not share eur joy at 
finding you." 

'* Shall I go and call her hither ?" cried Fanny, rising. 

**'Nol that you shall not, Fanny," replied Miss Brotherton. 
*'I will not trust you. It was \ nvVvo ^t%%^^^ >2cv^ ^<^^>t ^ood 
wu7 irojn post to pillar, in order lo fiiud. ^^oa^^^v^^.^^ V ^^» 
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I who never let her know rest, night or day, because you were 
not, and who but I shall bring her the glad tidings of your res*, 
toration t" 

But, truly delighted at was Mary Brotherton at the idea of 
the pleasure which she well knew their unlooked-for arrival 
would cause her old friend, she would not let her taste it with- 
out the addition of a little mystification ; and accordingly, she 
led her into the room which contained the happy party with no 
other preparation than telling her that there was a young 
Englishman in the saloon, to whom she must come and be in- 
troduced, because he was a countryman. 

To this the tractable old lady agreed, without testifjring any 
very lively emotion ; but when she had got into the midst of the 
group, and witnessed the general exaltation of spirits that 
seemed to possess them all, after looking and listening for a 
little while, she could not help whispering to Fanny, ** Do you 
know, nay dear, who that young man is ? I never saw Miss 
Brotlierton, no I nor Mr. Armstrong either, seem to be so ex- 
tremely intimate with any one before, just on first sight." 

In reply to this, Fanny only hid her face and laughed, for 
she dared not trust her voice to give the information required. 

*^ How very odd," murmured the old lady, drawing her knit- 
ting from her bag. 

** It is very odd, Mrs. Tremlett, very odd indeed," said Mary, 
'* there is no denying it. But the fact is, that Mr. Armstrong 
has taken such an extraordinary fancy to this young man, 
that I really think I shall be obliged to ask him to live with 
us. There will be plenty of room, you know, in my Rhenish 
castle." 

The old lady said not a word in reply, but she looked puv- 
zled, and vexed, and shook her head, as much as to say that it 
was not like her young mistress to talk such nonsense as that. 
So, in her own defence, Mary was obliged to explain the mys- 
tery ; and as happy an old woman was nurse Tremlett, as she 
looked and listened, as ever tasted -joy from the contemplsr- 
tion of it in others. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A T^te-2t-t6te;-- A Second. — A Third. — A mysterious Result. — Conclii* 

sion. 

Delightful as was this state of mind to all that shared ity 
it could not last. Michael was too much in earnest in his dread 
of being a burden upon Miss Brotherton to permit many days 
to pass before he begged her to let him converse with her for 
a few moments in private ; and Mary, who had already seen 
quite enough to convince her that the affection which Michael 
and Fanny had conceived for each other amid the dreary mis* 
ery of the Deep Valley Mill, was not likely to be forgotten in 
the gay happiness of Nice, fully anticipated a humble confes- 
sion, on the part of Michael, that he could not be happy with- 
out her permission to become ^he acknowledged lover of her 
charming friend and prot^g6e ; and very amiable, frank, and 
noble-minded did she consider it in him, thus openly to avow 
the truth at once. But nothing could be farther from the 
thoughts of Michael than making any such confession as this ; 
which, it may be observed, is by no means saying that his heart 
was either innocent or unconscious of the presumptuous passion 
she attributed to it. 

Greatly, however, did Miss Brotherton underrate the young 
man's character when she conceived that the gracious favour 
with which she had received him could generate in his heart a 
wish to ask for more. 

** It is taking a great liberty, madam," began Michael. 

'* If you love me, do not call me madam, my dear Michael,^ 
she replied. " Do you not perceive that Edward and Fanny 
both call me Mary ? and, till I had taught them to do so, I nev- 
er could feel that they quite understood the true spirit of my 
attachment towards them, or the mode and manner of existence 
which I have imagined for myself, and which must have fallen 
to the ground if 1 had found them incapable of being to me, or 
letting me be to them, all that I wished and desired. You 
must not, dearest Michael, come and shake this perfect and de- 
lightful vision, introducing forms and ceremonies foreign to our 
manners and our feelings. Pray do not look so grave, dear 
/rienci ! Promise to offend lYvws ivo mot^) ^tAl^SiV ^«;Lae to 
scold you,'* 
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^Dearest Miss BrothertanV^ said Michael. But this did 
not satisfy the exigeule lady, who shook her head and held up 
her finger in reproof. " Dearest Mary ! the — ^*' he resumed, 
colouring brightly, and whh a smile that made her think she 
eould trace a family likeness to Edward, " the greatest wish I 
ha7e on earth is to become such as you might approve ; and if 
I shrink from the dear and preckMis familiarity which must make 
£dward and Fanny so happy, think not that I am incapable 
of loving yon as perfectly as they do ; but remember, dearest la- 
dy ! that, however humble their origin, the very circumstance 
xof their having been your honoured companions for years is 
of hself sufficient to raise them to such a tone of thinking and 
manners as may, in some sort, justify their using the priv- 
ilege you so graciously atford. But, alas ! you must know 
too well that the case is far different with me. The overflow. 
iffg joy of our first meeting naturally broke down, as it were, all 
inequalities, all boundaries ; and 1 certainly feil, and perhaps 
8pok«, as if I, too, were otie of the accomplished little circle 
that might call this earthly paradise thtir home. But reflec- 
tion will come, most generous Mary 1 if not amid the happy, 
HFtoxicatifig moments of the day^ it wili make itself a voice in 
the quiet, reasoning meditations of the night ; and so loudly has 
thia sweet voiee bten heard by roe, that I cannot — ^no, in apite 
of all the happiness that surrounds me — I cannot live as thus, 
an idle, ignorant dependant on your bounty." 

The heiress was half irexed, but more than half pleased by 
ibis trembling address, the tleep sincerity of which wa» te^- 
fied by the working features of a cotintenance more than eom- 
monly expressive of all that passed within. She had enjoyed 
ao much genuine h^ppin^s since the arrival of Michael, and 
had watched with pleasure so exquisite the happiness of £d« 
ward and Fanny, that she almost trembled at the idea of any 
change ; yet she knew the boy was right ; she knew that he 
ought to apply himself immediately and strenuously to such 
studies as were most necessary for the redeeming the time he 
had lost ; and so well aware was she of this, that, notwith- 
standing her unwillingness to part with him, she rejoiced heart- 
ily to find that she was wrong as to the subject on which she 
had suspected he wished to speak. Had she been right in 
her conjecture, all she could have done would have been to 
endow the boy and girl with such a portion of her wealth as 
might hare sufficed to make them independent ; but, under 
such circumstances, all notion of esaenual vav^t^'^^^^^ \l^\»^^ 
of course, be abandoned for ever, and fot icASi^ x^^sBWA^iwa^ 
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would have been a source of lasting regret to her. It was, 
t)iereri)re« with corilial approbation that, after the interval of a 
few moments, she repUed, ** Michael, you are right. Nature 
has done so much for you, my dear friend, that our wish to 
keep you constantly with us might easily, had you shown less 
courage, have tempted us to fancy that you wanted nothing 
whicli you have not got or which we could not give you. But 
you are quite right in refusing to consent to this. We will 
immediately return to Germany, where you shall be placed at 
the same admirable institution iliat so rapidly made your broth- 
er what you now see him. Two years of well-directed devo- 
tion to study, my dear Michael, will perhaps make you feel 
more at your ease among us, though 1 doubt if it can produce 
any change which will make us love you better." 

*SMiss Brotherton ! dearest Miss BrotberionT' exclaimed 
Michael, while perhaps the brightest beam of hope that ever 
yet shot from his eyes met hers as she .aflfectionately gazed 
upon him, ** that was not what I — what I dared venture' to hope 
and ask for. What you now propose would be a happiness, 
the idea of which I think 1 should have turned from, even in 
my dreams, from shame at its towering ambition. All I meant 
to ask was your kind aid to place me in some business where 
I might earn a maintenance, that in a year or two might pre- 
vent my being a burden to you ; and now — " 

** And now, Miph^el, I tell you fairly that I have not the 
ftlightest intention of doing any such thing. Besides my own 
. particular objection to such a mode of proceeding, 1 have lately 
heard a little anecdote of you from your friend Martha, which 
makes it very doubtful whether you deserve that species of in- 
dulgence ; for she put it in your possessioi» once, you know, 
and you could not keep it. 1 shall manage better, Michael, de- 
pend upon it. One week more of idleness in this sweet spot, and 
then we travel back to Germany. . You shall not be left to study 
in a more forsaken condition than was your brother. We shall be 
within an easy distance uf you, my dear Michael. One corner 
of my castle must hold us while another is beautified, and it is 
likely enough the work will go on all the better for our being 
there." 

*' And your visit to Rome given up for. my sake ?" cried Mi- 
chael. **0h! no, no, no!" 

** No, no, no, most certainly," replied Mary, laughing ; ** I 
would not give up that journey, Michael, for more than I will say* 

** * AW is noX \o«X ^^x \& ^<^^«^? 
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Instead of giving up the plan, I only mean to improve ir. Tell 
me, and tell me honestly, dear Michael, do you think in your 
heari that we shall, one and all, enjoy this journey more iC you 
are with us 1" 

** Mary !** exclaimed the boy, wholly overcome, and seizing 
and kissing her hand with an emotion that ai once and for ever 
banished all reserve, '*Mary ! it is your will to be loved, and 
who can disobey T But my happiness seems greater than I 
can bear! Where is Edward? Let me walk and talk with 
htm ! He is used to you, Mary, and all this may not seem to 
him so very much like a dream as it does to me. If he tells 
me it is all real, I shall believe it ;" and with these words, and 
bis fine face glowing with all the best and happiest feelings of 
oar nature, Michael bounded from the presence of his benefac- 
tress to seek his brother. 

** I might have lived a good while in my fine house at Mill- 
ford, and received a prodigious number of complimentary visits 
from my elegant neighbours, before I should have enjoyed half 
an hour as I have done this," thought the happy Mary Brother- 
ton, as she strolled out through an open window that led to a 
little garden of orange-trees. ^* How delicious is the air this 
morning !" But where was the climate where, at that mo- 
ment, she would have felt it to be otherwise T 

Michael had no difficulty in finding his brother, who, in truth, 
was lingering near, on purpose to question him after this inter- 
view. 

*^ Come with me, Edward !** cried the agitated boy, seizing 
his arm ; " here are our hats ; come with me into that little 
grove yonder ; my heart will burst if I do not instantly tell you 
what has passed." And arm-in-arm they crossed the road and 
entered a small enclosure opposite, and there found themselves 
under the shelter of a little wood, thick enough to exclude the 
peering eyes of mortals as well as that of the sun. 

Notwithstatiding their eagerness for the communication 
which was to follow, and which was pretty equally strong in 
both, not a word was uttered by either till they reached this 
covert; and then Michael, throwing himself upon a bank and 
casting his hat away, clasped his hands, and, raising his eyes 
to heaven, exclaimed, *' Edward, she is an angel !" 

Edward had not followed his brother's example in lying 
down, but stood before him in act to listen. But there was 
something in these words that seemed to shake him, for he 
turned away without answering. 

" Has she ever named to you her p\aii« ihKraX i&s^T^ x^vqx&k.^ 
MIjchaeL 
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«* Yes !" replied Edward. 

*' Then you know that it is not her intention to assist me» 
by enabling me to learn any trade in handicraft T* 

" No such idea, Michael, ever entered her head," replied 
Edward, gravely. 

^ But, my dear fellow ! yoa seem to take all this so very 
coolly. Do you know that it is Her intention to send me to the 
same place where your edacation was completed? Do you 
know that she gives up— to — that she postpones her journey 
to Iialy till I am ready to go with h^er ? Edward^do you know 
all this!" 

** My dear brother,*' replied Edward, ^* I only know that, 
from the moment she learned you were alive, she determined 
that she would immediately make you perfectly independent, 
as she has done me. All the rest, I think, depended upon your 
own Inclination ; and had she not found you disposed for this 
scheme, she would not have insisted upon iL" 

*' Disposed for it, Edward? Oh 1 what cold, what chilling 
wbrds ! You could not speak so, if you thought there were 
any hope of my profiting by it, or to become a fit oompanicui 
for you — for her-^for Fanny. But it is too late ; you feel that 
it is too late ; i9 it not so, Edward ?" 

*' No, Michael, no !" returned Edward, with sudden anima- 
tion. ''With your faoultiea, your eager desire to learn, and 
the masters you will have to put you in the way of d<HngjBo; I 
KNOW that the result of these two years of study will be all yon 
wish, and all your friends can desire." 

** Then how can you receive this glorious news, my Edward, 
so composedly ?" 

*' First, dear Michael, because it is no news to me. And 
secondly, because I am a selfish wretch, and was thinking, per- 
haps, more of my own interest than of yours. Forgive me for 
it, my own dear Michael ! But I would rather have had it de« 
cided that we should have i>oth marched off, and taken service 
under the Emperor of Austria. I know that commissions would 
have been obtained for us." 

Michael, as his brother uttered these words, looked up into 
his face with an expression of such astonishment and dismay* 
that the blood rushed to Edward's face, and he turned away to 
conceal his confusion. 

*' Edward I you are a mystery to me," exclaimed Miohae), 
springing upon his feet, and tsking his brother by the arm. 
** Can it be possible that 70U ax« ^«^ qC the lib you lead ! 
Ob, Heaven 1 and auQU a \vte V^ 
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** Weary * am I weary of it, Michael ? weary of rising every 
day to feel that I am a wretch unworthy to breathe the breath 
of life anywhere ? And oh ! how utterly unworthy to breathe 
it here !" 

It was now poor Michael's torn to change colour, and he did 
so pretty violently ; for first he became very red, and then ex- 
ceedingly pale. That Edward, such as he had ever remem'- 
bered him, such as he found/him now, that he should so very 
solemnly declare himself to be a wretch unworthy of life, was 
a horror and a misery as terrible as it was unexpected. He 
had no power to utter any soothing in contradiction to this ap 
palling statement, for, alas ! it might be true ; and MichaeFs 
heart sunk within him as he remembered how totally ignorant 
he was of anything that might enable him to disturb it. Si-^ 
lently the brothers walked on for some paces, side by side» 
They were both of them either unwilling or unable to speak. 
At length, a sort of shuddering emotion, that* passed through Mi- 
chaePs frame, made itself felt by the arm of Edward, which he 
still held, and then he stopped, and without raising his eyes 
from the ground, said, ; 

** Michael ! how is it you understand me t Do you sup- 
pose that I have been guilty of some criminal act, such as doom 
some to the gallows ? If not, why do you shudder thus V* 

** Would you not shudder, Edward, if you heard me say that 
I was a wretch unworthy to live ?" 

'* Poor Michael ! perhaps I might ; but still I doubt if I should 
understand the phrase as you do. It is so difficult, so impos- 
sible, to express temperately and soberly my own reprobation 
of the feelings that destroy me ! And yet, dear Michael," he 
continued, more tranquilly, " I could have fancied that there was 
something working in your own heart which might have taught 
you in some degree to guess the state of mine ; I have no 
strength, no courage to enter on the guihy subject fully ; but, 
that you may not think me a felon, Michael, I will tell you, in 
one audacious word, I love, and that with a fervour, a vehe- 
mence of passion, that often makes me tremble at myself; for 
did it even master me so far as to force a confession of it in the 
presence of its object, I never could look up again and rest, but 
would for ever become an alien from all I love, and a friendless 
wanderer op the face of the earth." 

Though shocked more deeply than he had any wish or pow- 
er to express, Michael could not resist the belief, which came 
with terrible strength upon him, that his unha^i^y brother had 
conceived a pasaiott for some married vfom'WCL^^sA.^^^^^^''^ 

Vol, II.—X 
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chance of recovering both fats virtue and his tranqoillity would 
be by folio wing the wish he had expressed ; and, by entering 
on a new and active career, give himself a chance of oblitera* 
ting from his mind the feelings which had so unhappily taken 
possession of it. Such a destination must, of course, destroy 
some of the very brightest of his own beautiful day-dreama; 
but there was a fund of integrity and real goodness in the heart 
of Michael that permitted him not at that moment to think of 
himself. *^ Edward !" said he, solemnly, ^ if this be so, follow 
the course that your better feelings have suggested ; adopt at 
once the profession of a soldier. It has ever been accorded a 
noble one, though under happier circumstances. But that mat- 
ters not ; if your passions have led yon wrong, let your princi- 
ples bring you back again. Confess the truth to your gener- 
ous benefactress at once." 

** Michael V* replied Edward, looking in his face with an ex- 
pression of suffering that almost amounted to agony, ** I would 
rather die first." These words seemed intended to close the 
conversation, or at any rate they did so, for the two brothers 
silently retraced their path to the house ; and a fond pressure, 
expressive of love and pity, which Michael gave to the arm of 
Edward before he parted from him, was all that passed between 
them farther at that time. 

The interview of that morning with Miss Brotherton had 
awakened in the mind of Michael feelings towards her which an 
hour before he would have thought it must have taken years 
to produce ; but being equally sincere both in his former timid- 
ity and his present confidence, he speedily made up his mind 
to open his heart to her, and do for his guilty but sufifering 
brother what it was evident he had not courage to do for him- 
self. In pursuance of this resolution he again sought the heir- 
ess, and whispered in her ear, ^' Mary ! will you let us talk to 
you a little more 1" She eagerly complied with the implied in- 
vitation ; and, passing her arm through his, she accompanied 
him to the scene of their former tete^-tite. 

There was no shyness on the part of Michael. The famil- 
iar appellation he had used was not assumed for the purpose 
of proving his obedience, but resulted from a genuine feeling 
of affectionate confidence in every word that she had uttered, 
and which had left on his mind an impression that ;she was not 
only his generous patroness, but his loving friend. 

''J little thought, when I was talking to you this morning 
Sibout my poor self,** he said, ^^xYvax \ c^YvoxXii %t» «Kin have to 
take you awBj again troift ^ow AtvwVci^ x^ n»!^ ^iws^^S^ 
ward.** 
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** About Edward V* said Mary, colouring ; ** what do yoa 
wish to say about him, dear Michael V 

*^ It is something he declares he would die rather than say 
fo you himself," replied Michael ; ** but I am certain that you 
ought to know it, for it is quite clear that there is no chance of 
happiness for him unless you agree to his wishes." 

** What wishes f exclaimed the heiress, terribly agitated ; 
^ for God's sake, Michael, do not trifle with me ! Did Edward 
commission you to speak to me 1^ 

^^ Oh, no ! Had he felt courage to do that,, I should have told 
him at once that he had better do it himself,'' replied Michael. 
''* Indeed, I fear greatly that he will be displeased with me ; 
but I cannot bear to see him so miserable without mentioning 
it to the only person capable of helping him." 

^* Miserable ? Helping him ? Tell me, Michael, tell me at 
once what you mean !" 

" That is exactly what I wish to do, dear Mary !" replied 
Michael, looking with considerable surprise at her varying 
colour and agitated features ; *^ but I fear I am doing wrong, 
and that I have already said something that vexes you." 

*♦ No, no I" cried Mary, impatiently, " only go on !" 

*'* In one word, then," resumed Michael, ** our dear Edward 
wishes, beyond all things, to enter the Austrian service." 

** And leave us !** returned the heiress, almost gasping ; 
«< does Edward want to leave me ?" 

^ Do not suspect him of ingratitude, Mary !" cried Michael, 
eagerly ; '^ there is a reason for it, and without this I am quite 
sure he would never think of such a thing. Edward has con- 
ceived an unfortunate passion for an object from whom he 
ought to fly ; and this, of course, will explain everything to 
you." 

<^ Let me see him ! Let me hear him ! From himself, and 
from himself only, I can hear this, let it mean what it may." 
On uttering these words, which were spoken with a very ag- 
itated and untranquil air, Mary Brotherton rushed out of the 
room, much to Michael's astonishment ; for he could by no 
means comprehend why she should testify such very strong 
emotion, especially as he had so courteously and delicately 
avoided anything about a marrijed woman's being unhappily 
the object of his brother's passion. 

In this ignorance of Michael's, the reader, I am very sorry 
to say, must share. There are some facts which no wise his- 
torian will ever dilate upon, lest their strangeness should pro- 
roke iacredulity ; and great wiadonx *\b ^q^tvXs^ vja^Sss^'^^w:* 
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ance ; for it is infinitely better that an enlightened public should 
be driven to exclaim, *^ How very obscene this passage is. f 
than "i/ow very improbable f" 

Michael Armstrong is the hero of the book that is now draw- 
ing rapidly to its conclusion ; and every reader has therefore 
a right to expect that his destiny shall be plainly announced to 
them, whatever mystery may hang over that of others. What- 
ever occurred between the heiress and Edward in the confer- 
ence which they speedily held together, it did not cause any 
alteration in that lady's purpose of immediately returning to 
her chateau upon the Rhine. A man of worth and great abil- 
ity was engaged to take charge of the richly- teeming, eager 
mind of Michael, during the two years that it was settled he 
should remain at a German university, and nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the result of this arrangement. Never, 
perhaps, were two years put to greater profit in the develop- 
ment of mind than upon this occasion ; and, when they were 
ended, Michael Armstrong was able to take his stall upon the 
beautiful terrace without feeling that he was out of his place 
there. 

Less than these two years had sufficed to bring to perfec- 
tion all Mary Brotherton's plans for improving and beautifying 
her spacious residence. It was one of those super-ferranean 
gnomes which are sometimes seen to spread themselves to 
such miraculous extent in that region, and would have inspired 
most ladies with a feeling of dreary vastness, which, notwith- 
standing the exceeding beauty of its position, would have pre- 
vented any hope of rendering it comfortably habitable. But 
Mary had an ample heart and an ample purse. Circumstan- 
ces over which (to use a thoroughly authorized expression) she 
had no control, for, in truth, they had preceded her birth, had 
rendered her own country less dear to her than it is to most 
others ; and she therefore not only determined to plant herself 
elsewhere, but to do so in such a manner as would enable her 
to make her new abode her home in the best sense of the word, 
. and this could only be done by giving 

" Ample room and verge enpugh" 

to make it the home of others also. Any travellers lucky 
enough to light upon this widely spreading, but comfortable 
and thoroughly well kept up abode, will find that, notwithstand- 
iog its great extent, it has by no means the air of being unin- 
habited. Nobody will be mucYv &\n^ra«^ \a \\^^x iKat Michael 
Armstrong and Fanny Fletdict\)ec^IBftXQaxi^\A^^i^^^x ^^ 
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they proved a loving and very happy pair ; hut should i 
curious Rhenish tourist obtain an introduction to this Rhin^ 
paradise, he will probably observe two very loving and hap 
parties, to whom it serves as a common, yet, in some sort 
separate honde, each having its suite of drawing-rooms, be 
dpirs, nurseries, schoolrooms, et csetera. But however mu 
a gossiping inclination might lead to a more explicit dets 
there is really no room left to enter upon it. All that eau 
said in addition to this is; that when Sir Matthew Dowlinj 
affairs came to be wound up, there was discovered to be 
sufficient surplus to afford a small independence to each of 1 
children, which, being divided according to the proportion d 
, tated by the knight's will, gave something like a Benjamii 
mess portion to his daughter Martha. To claim and recei 
this, as well as occasionally to visit some members of herfai 
ily, Martha made frequent excursions to England; but 1: 
happiest hpurs were those she passed with her dear friends 
Germany, by whom she is ever received with open arms. 

Mrs. Tremlett is still enjoying an old age of perfect comfo 
cheered by warm affection, and is already the darling of ma 
little hearts. 

There is no record to be found in any documents relating 
the inhabitants of the chateau, shoeing that Edward Ar 
strong ever entered the Austrian service. It is therefore m< 
reasonable to suppose that this wish was never complied wi 
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